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THE BIG AND JOYOUS JOB WE MUST ALL GET TO WORK AT 


" HAT’S the use of getting old and dying here in the South before 
making it the fruitful Land of Plenty it ought to be, before 
making it the beautiful land it ought to be, before making it 

the joyous land of comrade farmers and farmer-folks it ought to be?’’ 





That is the 
| Question, as our 
| regular sub- 

scribers will re- 

member, that 
| we put to them 
| a few weeks 
ago. And the 
question now 
presents itself 
_ with added em- 
| phasis and ur- 
| gency when we 

recall that in the 
ij few short 
* weeks” since 

then, another 

year has ended 

and another 
| year begun. 
| Swiftly, so 

swiftly the days 

fly by—‘'‘swift- 
| er thana weav- 
er’s shuttle’’ in- 
deed are they; 
and with it all 
there rings in 
our ears the im- 



























and well-nur- 


we must strive 


neighborli- 
ness, com- 


every man is 


he can for him- 


his neighbors 








perious admon- 





BEAUTIFUL, WELL 


KEPT FIELDS AND ROADS ARE A JOYOUS INSPIRATION 


farm produc- 





ition of Holy 









in it. We must leave some message and 
| some achievement to testify after us that ‘‘we 
have lived and loved and labored here.”’ 

Especially is there a great opportunity for 
all of us Southerners of this generation in the 
mighty work of building a greater South—a 
greater rural South. 


We must, of course, make it a rich South 
—a South where every farmer’s hand is di- 
rected by a trained and active brain; a land 
of good farming and increasingly fertile soil; 
a land feeding its people, its horses, flocks 
and herds, and leaving its billion-dollar cot- 
ton and tobacco crops to go back each year 
as surplus profits to the men who labor in 
its fields; the richest of all farming lands, as 
right management of its Heaven-given re- 
sources should quickly and permanently 
make it. 

Another thing that we men and women of 

























Writ itself: ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave whither thou goest.’’ The great Taskmaster gives us our work 
to do in this life and on this earth and bids us be about it quickly and 
earnestly. We must leave the world a little better for our having lived 
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tion and farm 


business; anxious to help the community schools and churches and 
social life and intellectual life, and to do everything to help make his | 
neighborhood the happiest and worthiest in the land. 

That, good friends, is the ideal that should inspire all of us, and it is | 
the ideal to which The Progressive Farmer wishes to consecrate itself 


and all its powers. And in this, Brother 


today must aim at is to make ita beautiful South—no ramshackle | 
buildings, barren yards, gullied fields or fire-swept woodlands, but fair '| 
homes set beside inviting roads and encircled by noble trees, ample || 
lawns and flowering gardens with the ever-present background of || 
well-kept fields || 


turedlivestock. |) 


And then, in || 
the third place, } 


to make it a | 
land of a-. 
bounding | 


Seelam 


radeship and | 
community | 
spirit — where | 


anxious not on- | 
ly to do the best | 


self, but to help | 


and his neigh- | 
borhood; to co- | 
Operate with | 
others in mak- | 
ing and market- | 
ing crops, feel- | 
ing the elbow- | 
touch of his fel- | 
lows alike in |} 


Subscriber, we ask your support. We | 


ask it because we believe you realize 
that The Progressive Farmer is a paper 
with a mission; that we are running it 
not simply to make money or make a 


living, but also to carry ona great cam- | 
paign for the upbuilding of the South | 


we love. 

Pass on this paper to some one not 
now a subscriber, get him interested in 
the tasks we all have at heart, and before 
our thirtieth birthday next month let us 
roll up under The Progressive Farmer’s 
standard 200,000 subscribers joining to- 
gether each week in gathering inspiration 
for the great work of making the whole 
South ‘‘a Land of Plenty, a Land of 
Beauty, a Land of RuralComradeship.*’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How to Save Money on Feed 





Stop Feeding Your Grain! 


Before you feed your grain look the facts squarely in the face. When 
you use feed you are paying for it—whether you raised the grain or 
whether you bought it. You wouldn’t use dollar bills to kindle a fire just 
because you had them. You would buy fuel. Don’t feed grain just be- 
cause you have it. Sell it at a good price and use the money to buy feed 
and have a good balance left over. You can get three pounds of protein 
in Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations for every ‘pound of protein in your 
grain. And the protein and carbohydrates will be more digestible and 
better for your stock. 


You can turn Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations into butter-fat, beef, mut- 
ton and pork—changing feed for stock, which is cheap, into feed for hu- 
mans, which is high. 

Your livestock manufacture the feed you furnish into butter-fat, beef, 
mutton and pork. Upon the materials you give them depends the kind of 
product you will have when you figure your profits on the scales. 

Wheat—oats—bran—mean nothing except as the means to an end. 
What is really needed is protein, fat and carbohydrates. The problem of 
beef and butter-fat, or keeping your horses and mules in good condition, 
becomes simply a question of supplying these three elements in the right 
proportions—supplying them in the most digestible forms and at the 
least cost per pound of actual nutriment. 

Through habit, many farmers are feeding grain to their stock which 
costs them 15¢ per pound for protein, when. ay can supply it for about 
5c per pound, For example. The protein in corn costs about 20c per 
pound. The protein in wheat bran costs about I5c per pound. But the 
protein in cotton seed meal costs only 5c per pound. 

It’s like throwing away money to feed your corn and oats when you 
can sell the protein they contain for from 5c to 20c per pound and buy 
protein in cotton seed meal for about 5c per pound. Sell your gri lin and 
buy rations made of cotton seed meal mixed with other feed that will 
give a balanced ration. 

If corn is worth 70c per bushel and clover hay is worth $15 per ton, 
each ton of cotton seed meal saves $55.40 worth of other feed. 

Again, in supplying carbohydrates. Pure sugar cane molasses will sup- 
ply carbohydrates and fat cheaper than any feed that you can_use. 
Cane planters know how Negroes get fat at sugar making time. Pure 
cane molasses increase the milk flow from cows—keeps them healthy. 
The coats of your stock will keep sleek through the winter. Colicky 
conditions are prevented. Cane molasses will put flesh on scrawny stock 
quicker than any feed in the world. Horses have often been fattened 
100 pounds in four weeks on its use. We keep in touch with all the lat- 
est experiments in feeding. It is by studying these reports that Nutri- 
Laden Balanced Rations are made such money savers. 


A farmer recently 


remarked: “Say what you will, I like these prepared feeds for 
stock, It may 


be from the way they are mixed or the stuff that they contain, but 
they pay better ton for ton than corn or bran or any of the simpler feeds.’ 

We know what materials get the right results. Because we buy and mix in 
quantities we mix feeds better and cheaper than you can possibly mix them, 
yourself. 

Each of the three food elements is needed in 
kinds of livestock. Protein is needed to make 
nourishes internal organs, blood and skin. 
Fat simply produces 24 times as much heat 

A feast of one element and a famine of the 
element cannot take the place of another. 

It has been proven conclusively that hogs can 
not a balanced ration, 

Nutri-Laden Balanced 


large 


different proportions for 
lean meat, muscle, 
Carbohydrates produce heat and energy. 
and energy as carbohydrates. 

other cannot bring good results, for one 


different 
supplies growth, 


starve on corn. For corn alone is 
Rations do away with guess work. They are 
ed for dairy and beef cattle, for horses, mules and sheep. All the needed food ele- 
ments are supplied in balanced proportions, There is no danger of ignorant help 
making mistakes that may cause the loss of valuable stock, 


formulas mix- 


Here we show ina graphic way the pro- 
tein a dollar buys. See for yourself how 
much more protein you get in cotton seed 
meal than you get in bran or corn. Protein 
in corn costs 20c per pound. It costs 13c in 
bran. But in cotton seed meal, which is used 
in Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations, you get 
your protein for 5¢ per pound, or from ¥% to 
to 4 the cost. Your dollar buys four times 
the nourishment and you have feed, which 
for the production of beef and butter-fat 
has never known a rival. You will find, 
too, that cotton seed meal causes the cream 
to rise better and to ship better than when 
your cows are fed on other feeds. 
Cotton seed hulls are used in some Nutri- 
“ Bran, - 13clb.} Laden Balanced Rations as one of the 
wigeidaan mobil Sclb:| sources of carbohydrates. They cost but 
i J half as much as the choicest hay, but con- 
tain almost as much nutriment. The hulls 
are thoroughly mixed with the meal to insure an even proportion of nu- 
triment at every bite. Cotton seed hulls are used in a number, but not 
all of Nutri-Laden formulas. 
The molasses used in Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations is a much cheap- 
er source of carbohydrates than you can get with other feeds. A horse 
will fatten quicker and do more work when molasses is a part of his fe ed. 
In some Nutri-Laden Rations we use both corn and oats. The corn is 
cracked and the oats are crimped so that your stock get all of the nu- 
triment provided. So, in every ingredient, we give the best that science 
knows and the feeds which experience has taught produce the best re- 
sults. 


- 20c lb. 





Ton Value of Manure $6.83 
from Corn Fed Stock 


If there is one thing that the farms of the 
South need more than anything else, we 
would say that it is humus. While fertilizer 
increases the plant food that your crops 
eat, the fertility of your soil cannot be 
maintained without the addition of manure, 
which supplies the needed humus. Yet, all 
manure is not the same. Some is rich. 
Some is poor. Its value differs greatly. Cot- 
ton seed meal is a fertilizer. No doubt you 
have often used it. It is one of the very 
richest sources of nitrogen. Between 80 
and 90 per cent of the fertilizing value re- 
mains in the manure. 

The manure from animals fed on cotton- 

seed meal, which is generously, used in 
Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations, is worth 

A me $25.86 per ton. The manure from animals 
, fed on oats is worth $7.88 per ton. 
While the manure from animals fed 
on corn has a value of but $6.83 per 
ton. If we deduct the value of the ma- 
nure from the cost of the feed, Nutri- 
Laden Balanced Rations cost but a 


few dollars per ton. They would be avery cheap feedif they cost you 
twice the price. 




















Because of the enormous demand for food stuff, caused by the war, 
the prices for grain that the world needs are high. The price of mate- 
rials restricted to the use of livestock is low in comparison. It will, 


therefore be far better to buy these Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations made of 
cotton seed meal and alfalfa hay and sell 
your grain for human use, 

Raising bigger—better and more var- 
ied crops is but half the battle. Selling 
these crops to the best advantage is the 
other. So, don’t feed your grain this year, 
Send it tothe market and buy these bal- 
anced rations for a fraction of its cost. 





The demand for Nutri-Laden B: alanced 
Rations is growing by leaps and beunds, 
because they simply give the biggest 
bunch of nutriment for the dollar. We 
want wide-awake dealers to handle them 
jn every locality. 











We have a new book just 
issued, entitled “Straight 
Talks About Feeding.” It 
shows the comparative cost 
of protein in many different 
feeds. It shows the value of 
manure that these various feeds 
will give you and it tells the very 
best formulas and rations for all 
kinds of livestock, and it tells how 
we are supplying these rations to 
farmers based upon prominent 
feeders’ experience, 

Write today for 
and learn the name of the dealer 
in your locality who sells Nutri- 
Laden Balanced Rations. Do not 
take chances on getting a substi- 
tute, but write us today. 


Farmers Cotton 
Oil Company 


Bex 200 
WILSON, N. C. 


COTTON 
OIL CO. 
Box 200 


this booklet, 


Please send me 
booklet: 
About Feeding” 

name 
it. 
am interested in 
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Grazing Hogs on Frosted Oats, Wheat 
and Rye 


” ILL frosted oats, wheat or rye 
injure pigs?” 

If hungry pigs ate a large quantity 
of frosted green feed and were not 
accustomed to such feed it might dis- 
turb their digestion, cause scours and 
injure them. But pigs accustomed to 
grazing on green feed are not likely 
to be injured by grazing in freezing 
weather. If green feed is frosted 
and then a quantity is kept under 
conditions such as to cause it to rot, 
there might be some danger to pigs 
from eating it; but this danger would 
probably not be great. 

Again, grazing green oats, rye or 
wheat will not injure pigs in freezing 
weather any more than in warm 
weather. When injury is done to 
pigs, as a result of grazing these 
green crops, it is usually because pigs 
not used to such feed are turned on 
it when hungry and eat sufficient to 
cause scouring. If they are first 
given a liberal allowance of dry feed 
and then turned on the green crops 
and left for say an hour each day for 
two or three days, they may then be 
turned on the green crops and left 
there, without any danger of injury 
from this feed. 

Sows suckling pigs may also have 
their flow of milk so largely increas- 
ed by being allowed to eat all the 
green feed they will take, when un- 
accustomed to it, to cause scours in 
the pigs. 


Mixed Dairy Feeds Compared With 
Cottonseed Meal 


READER wants to know which 

we regard as best to use with 
good corn silage, cottonseed meal at 
$40 per ton or one of the ready-mixed 
dairy feeds at $34 a ton, guaranteed 
as follows: 





Anmalysis—Protein ............. 26.0 per cent 
to AA FS een 5.5 per cent 
Ce ee eee eee eee 10.0 per cent 


This mixed feed is stated to con- 
tain, “corn distiller’s grains, cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal, hominy meal, 
gluten feed, corn starch by-products 
with corn bran, barley feed, malt 
sprouts, brewers grains and pure 
wheat bran.” And this “joke” guar- 
antee bears the stamp of approval of 
a sovereign state of this Union. 

There is probably considerable 
corn bran in this feed, but the mix- 
ture is no doubt a good dairy feed. 

In comparing this feed with cotton- 
seed meal, to feed with silage, the 
per cent of protein is the important 
nutrient. There is one advantage, 
that of variety, possessed by the mix- 
ed feed. It also probably has a high- 
er per cent of carbohydrates, al- 
though ignored in this guarantee, as 
it is-in the guarantees under the 
feeding stuffs laws of most states. 
One other advantage is probably pos- 
sessed by the mixed feed. It is not 
likely that the amount of cottonseed 
meal in it is large enough to mate- 
rially affect the quality of the butter, 
and consequently even heavy milking 
cows could have their entire grain 
ration made up of this mixed feed; 
whereas a heavy milking cow receiv- 
ing a large gtain or concentrate ra- 
tion could not have it all from cotton- 
seed meal, without danger of injury 
to her health and the quality of the 
butter. 

Up to four pounds a day we would 
consider the cottonseed meal cheap- 
er and for that reason better. If 
more than four pounds a day is to be 
fed we would make up the balance of 


the grain ration from this mixed feed . 


er some other feed if we could find a 


cheaper one. A pound of protein in 
this mixed feed, ignoring the other 
nutrients, costs 6.53 cents. In cotton- 
seed meal of fairly good quality, say 40 
per cent protein, and selling for $40 a 
ton, a pound of protein costs 5 cents. 

Another feed with 16.5 per cent of 
protein, costing $27 a ton, and con- 
sisting of a mixture of cottonseed 
meal, malt sprouts, alfalfa, ground 
screenings from corn, oats, wheat 
and barley, cane molasses and salt 
is also offered for comparison with 
cottonseed meal. 

The same remarks will apply to 
this feed, as to the other mixed feed, 
in comparing it with cottonseed meal. 
It is a good feed, but up to four 
pounds a day we would use cotton- 
seed meal in preference, even at $40, 
when this mixed feed sells for $27 a 
ton. If the cow needs more concen- 
trates daily than supplied by four 
pounds of cottonseed meal, then af- 
ter giving the four pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, we might use this feed, al- 
though we think the other mixed 
feed probably cheaper for feeding 
with corn silage. In this mixed feed 
a pound of protein costs 8.18 cents. 
To compare favorably with cotton- 
seed meal in price the first mixed 
feed should sell for about $30 and the 
second for about $21 to $22, when a 
good grade of cottonseed meal sells 
for $40 a ton. 





Feeding Beef Cattle 


“JT HAVE an opportunity to feed 
two or three carloads of steers 
for one and one-half cents on the 
original weight and six cents a pound 
for the increase. For instance, for 
feeding a 1,000-pound steer that gain- 
ed 200 pounds we would receive $15 
plus $12, a total of $27. I would not 
expect to put an average of 200 
pounds on two carloads, however. 

“My idea is to feed corn or sorghum 
silage, oat straw, peavine hay and 
cottonseed meal. With the ration 
made up of the feeds named and the 
returns at the rates mentioned above, 
would we be likely to get a fair price 
for the feed, counting the manure 
against the labor and as profit? I 
know of course that it will depend 
largely upon the cattle fed and the 
care and management in feeding, but 
I assume average grade beef animals 
and fairly intelligent feeding.” 

The allowance of one and one-half 
cents a pound on the original weight 
is just a fair margin on feeding. For 
a short feeding period, say 100 days, 
it should be sufficient to make the 
feeding fairly profitable on the kinds 
of feeds mentioned. Six cents a 
pound for the weight. gained is not 
high. That is, cattle of fair quality 
should sell for more than six cents, 
when finished; but this will also de- 
pend somewhat on the length of the 
feeding period. If a gain of two 
pounds a day for 100 days could be 
made, the proposition as a whole 
would be a pretty good one for the 
feeder. The manure should give a 
good profit on the cost of the labor 
of feeding. 

If the following ration is fed a 
1,000-pound steer for 100 days, the 
cost will be as shown below: 

Average ration for 1,000-pound 
steer: 


40 pounds silage, 

5 pounds oat straw, 

5 pounds peavine hay, 

7 pounds cottonseed meal. 


Cost for 100 days’ feeding period: 
4,000 Ibs. silage at $4 per ton......... $8.00 


500 Ibs. oat straw at $4 per ton..... 1.60 

500 tbs, peavine hay at $12 per ton.. 3.00 
700 Ibs. cottonseed meal at $35 per 

OO. ss fe 6 eeawtaabdeese ste 12.25 

NS eh cn an kee anhi been eel aoe 24.25 


If a gain of two pounds a day is 
made for the 100 days, this leaves a 
margin of profit of $2.75 a head on the 
feeding. There is also some profit 
on producing the feeds at the prices 
estimated, and this profit on the pro- 
duction of the feeds, the small profit 
of $2.75 a head estimated.on the feed- 
ing and the manure should make the 
operation profitable. Of course, a gain 
of two pounds a day may not be 
made, but with fairly good cattle and 
good management it should be made 
for a feeding period of 100 days. 

The weights at which the cattle are 
taken in and at which they are clos- 
ed out will have an important bear- 
ing. If weighed in after a shrink, 
such as results in shipping, they will 
weigh from 40 to 100 pounds less than 
if weighed into the feed lots from 
pasture or when full, and this would 
be a great advantage to the feeder. 
This weighing into the feed lot is an 
important item in such a proposition. 
The weighing out is equally impor- 
tant. If the feeder is to be paid on 
the weights at the feed lots, after 
say 12 hours off feed and water, he 
will receive considerable more mon- 
ey for his feeding than if he is paid 
on weights at some market to which 
the cattle must be shipped by rail. 

This matter might be so arranged 
as to make a good profit for the feed- 
er, or it might be so arranged as to 
make the feeding unprofitable even 
though good gains were made. To 
be fair to both parties to the trans- 
action the cattle should be weighed 
in and out of the feed lot under the 
same conditions as to shrink. 

We have used the feeds suggested, 
but it is quite probable that cheaper 
and nearly if not quite as rapid gains 
would be made by feeding all the sil- 
age and straw the cattle will eat and 
leaving out the high-priced cowpea 
hay. At least, the ration would be 
better balanced, if no other concen- 
trate than cottonseed meal is used, 
but there would be less variety. 





HOW TO KNOW WHAT FERTILI- 
ZERS ARE WORTH 





Fertilizer Analyses Not Difficult to 
Understand—Farmer’s Own Fault if 
He Continues to Lose Money by 
Not Knowing Their Meaning 


READER says: “Not one in fifty 

knows what is meant when the 
per cent of each kind of plant food 
is named.” In this statement our 
reader is probably not far from cor- 
rect, but we believe he is entirely 
wrong when he says the reason is be- 
cause “It has not been threshed out 
as it should be,” by the writers on 
agricultural subjects. 

We are convinced that the explan- 
ation is entirely different from the 
one suggested. We believe the rea- 
son is that the uneducated man, and 
especially the uneducated farmer, 
simply refuses to try to understand 
any matters which he regards as 
“technical” or “scientific.” It is not 
because he is unable to understand 
them, but because he closes his mind 
against them and will not understand 
them, much less try to do so. He 
refuses to “study” such matters, part- 
ly through prejudice against all “book 
learning,” and partly because he er- 
roneously assumes that he cannot un- 
derstand them. 

He is wrong in both cases. There 
are certain technical or scientific 
facts which would be of the greatest 
value to him, and they are not too 
hard for him to understand, if he 
would but try, just a little. 

There is probably no one benefit re- 
sulting from an education greater 
than the one of putting the person in 
a receptive mental attitude. “There 
is none so deaf as the one who won't 


hear”, and there is no mind so incap- 

able of understanding as the one 

which will not try; will not even open 

up to the extent of being willing to 

learn. The educated person learns 

that he can learn, and he gets a more 

or less extended vision of what there 

is to be learned, and from this knowl- 

edge that there are useful facts he’ 
does not know and from this confi- 

dence that he can learn what he tries, 

his mind is open for the learning of 

new facts. He does not dismiss a mat- 
ter as useless, or too difficult for him 
to learn, until he has at least tried to 
understand it. Again we repeat, that 
we believe the greatest value of an 
education is the openness of mind, 
the willingness to try to understand 
things, which it produces. 

But so long as useful things cre not 
understood, no matter what the cause, 
it is the duty of the editor to continue 
to thresh them out until they are un- 
derstood. The teacher should know 
no such thing as discouragement. Let 
us, therefore, take advantage of this 
opportunity to again, for the hun- 
dreth time or more, try to briefly ex- 
plain what is meart when it is stated 
that a fertilizer contains 2 per cent 
of nitrogen, 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and 2 per cent of potash. 

What does “per cent” mean? If 
written out in full it would be “per 
centum.” “Centum” means “hundred”, 
and “per” may be liberally stated to 
mean “in.” Then it is clear, that 2 per 
cent means two in a hundred. That is, 
when it is stated that a fertilizer cone 
tains 2 per cent of nitrogen, what is 
meant is that in every one hundred 
pounds of the fertilizer there are two 
pounds of nitrogen. If there are two 
pounds of nitrogen in one hundred 
pounds of the fertilizer, then in twen- 
ty hundreds, or a ton, there are twen- 
ty times two, or 40 pounds. The same 
explanation applies to any other per 
cent and to any other plant food. 

No man would buy pigs without 
knowing whether he was buying two 
or three, yet hundreds of men will 
buy fertilizers without knowing 
whether ‘it contains 2 or 3 per 
cent of nitrogen—two or three pounds 
of nitrogen in a hundred pounds 
of fertilizer. Or if they read the guar- 
antee and see the per cent of nitro- 
gen it contains, many do not know 
what it means. They would not buy 
two pigs and pay $20 for them when 
they could buy three pigs of the same 
size and quality for considerably less 
than $30; but they will pay $20 fora 
fertilizer when they could buy one 
containing a half more plant foods 
for much less than $30. Many are 
confused because they cannot under- 
stand why they should buy a 
ton of 2-8-2 fertilizer, for in- 
stance, and only get 240 pounds of 
plant ‘foods. They know that when 
they buy a pig that weighs 200 pounds 
they do not get 200 pounds of meat 
they can eat. They cannot eat the 
bones, hair and many other parts 
which go to make up the 200 pounds 
of the pig when alive. We know we 
cannot get good lean pork to eat 
without taking the-parts which can- 
not be eaten, because pigs do not 
grow that way. Likewise we cannot 
buy nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash without taking along with 
these plant foods other materials 
that are useless. The fault is no more 
in the fertilizer manufacturer than in 
the man who sells the live pig. It is 
simply that nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash do not exist in salable 

form in the pure state, and therefore 
cannot be bought without buying the 
useless materials mixed with them. 
When fillers are used it is not usually 
the fault of the manufacturer, but 
because the buyers demand a flow 
grade, cheap product. That is, they 
are not willing to buy three pigs for 
$26, but insist on buying two pigs, in- 
stead, for $20. 























What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. Massey 














Fertilizer for Cotton 


ROM North Carolina: “What do 

you think of 1,000 pounds of lime 
and 400 pounds of acid phosphate an 
acre on light sandy soil for cotton? 
The land last year made about 30 
bushels of corn an acre. Fertilizer is 
so high that I want to use as little 
as possible.” 

If the soil is acid and needs lime, 
the 1,000 pounds will be a moderately 
fair application. But do not make 
the mistake of using it as a fertilizer 
direct. Do not mix lime with acid 
phosphate. As you say the land had 
peas in the corn the past year, the 
cotton may do fairly well with 400 to 
500 pounds of acid phosphate an acre, 
and better still with equal parts of 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
at the same rate, for the meal will 
furnish a little potash. 





Growing Clovers 


ROM Georgia: “In reading The 

Progressive Farmer I have be- 
come interested in clover. Bur clover 
is about the only kind known here, 
but I have the Japan clover and red 
and white clover. You seem to think 
a great deal of crimson clover. Has 
it any other name? What do you 
mean by inoculation? What is used 
for inoculation? We soak wheat in 
bluestone solution or in formalde- 
hyde. Is that inoculation? Will crim- 
son clover grow here?” 

Crimson clover has its botanical 
name, Trifolium incarnatum, and all 
the true clovers belong to the same 
Trifolium family. Bur clover and Ja- 
pan clover are not true clovers, the 
first being a Medicago and the last a 
Lespedeza. Crimson clover is an an- 
nual sown in the fall and blooming 
and ripening in the spring. Soaking 
wheat in bluestone solution or for- 
maldehyde is the very opposite of in- 
oculation. It is done to destroy the 
spores of smut, while inoculation is 
intended to increase the bacteria 
which enable the legume plans like 
clovers and lespedeza and Medicagos, 
etc., to. get nitrogen from the aur. 
Hence we inoculate with artificial 
culture and thus introduce the bene- 
ficial bacteria into soil where they did 
not before exist or were in insuffi- 
cient numbers. These bacteria are a 
lower order of plants than even the 
wheat smut. 


acre? 


Are You Going to Forget Your 
Lesson ? 


N ABOUT 1891-2 cotton was very 

low in price, lower in fact than it 
has ever been since. During that time 
I had occasion to address an associa- 
tion of South Carolina farmers. I 
said that I thought that the low price 
of cotton was the best thing that had 
ever happened to the South. One 
man got up and left, saying, “I don’t 
want to hear any more of that —— 
foolishness.” 

Two years later I addressed the 
same group of farmers, and said that 
there was a man present who did not 
like what I had said two years before, 
and did not wait for my explanation. 
He said, “I have found that you were 
right. We have added tobacco to 
our money crops and have been farm- 
ing better. In fact we will never go 
to farming right till we are whipped 
into it.” 

Then came the years of good prices 
and the all-cotton men forgot all 
about the low prices of the early 
nineties until the European war 
caught them with the biggest crop of 
cotton known. Their eggs again 
were all in one basket, and the bas- 
ket too full. And they made all sorts 
of good resolutions, and last year did 
grow more grain and many started to 
farm better, and the cotton crop of 
1915 has been bringing more money. 

Now, with the better price, will the 





Southern farmers forget the lesson 
of 1914? Are you planning to plant 
a larger area in cotton the coming 
spring? Are you forgetting the plans 
made for better farming a year 
ago? Do you intend to throw anoth- 
er fifteen-million-bale crop on the 
market? I hope not. Planting a big 
area and cutting short the fertiliza- 
tion is not the way out. Plant one- 
third of your cultivated area in cot- 
ton, and prepare to make the crop 
a good one by good preparation, fer- 
tilization and cultivation, and grow 
corn, peas, oats and crimson clover 
on the two-thirds, feed stock and 
make manure, and stick to a good ro- 
tation, and you will be in better shape 
if cotton drops again. With the war 
still raging, a bumper crop next sum- 
mer will be sure to push down the 
price. The great need of the South is 
better and more systematic farming, 
and always having something else to 
sell besides cotton. 
Don’t forget 1914. 


it will store phosphate in the soil 
that will come into use after a while 
but the all-cotton farmer will get lit- 
tle result from it the first season. It 
is excellent to mix with stable ma- 
nure and will greatly increase the ef- 
ficiency of the manure. At the Ohio 
Station the mixing of acid phosphate 
with manure gave the better results, 
but the increase of the crop resulting 
from the mixing of phosphate rock in 
manure was made cheaper than that 
from the acid phosphate. In short 
then, the pulverized phosphate rock 
is a good thing for a good farmer, but 
a poor thing for the poor farmer. Go 
to farming right and store your soil 
with humus, and you can profitably 
use the raw pulverized rock. 





Varieties of Peaches for a Succession 


‘““T AM sending a printed list of 
peaches from a nurseryman, and 
would like you to mark the best.” 

I have done this, and would suggest 
the following list, some of which may 
not be on the list sent. Mayflower, 
Greensboro Champion, Belle of Geor- 
gia, Carman, Elberta, Ray, Chair’s 
Choice. These will.come nearly in 
succession from the earliest to the 
latest. The Mayflower is the earliest 





into merchantable timber. 
work required to put it in cultivation, 


acres. 


had grown up in briers and bushes. 


of corn that yielded 60 bushels. 


acre each year. 





BIG MONEY IN PUTTING THE WASTE PATCHES 
TO WORK 





ee years ago I cleaned up three acres that had been turned out ten years. 

It was covered with bushes and undergrowth that never would grow 
The first year I got a corn crop that paid for the 
During the three years since then I 
have made three bales of cotton each year, or nine bales of cotton on the three 


Three years ago I was cultivating a hillside adjacent to a branch, but 
was leaving out about an acre of land next to the branch. This acre of land 
We cleaned it upand put it in corn and 
made 85 bushels the first year, while we only made 80 bushels of corn on the six 
acresof hillside adjoiningit. Thissame acre produced 105 bushels of corn last year 
and this year it produced seven tons of hay, vetch and clover mixed, and a crop 
This acre has produced a net profit of more 
than $50 per year during the past three years, while prior to that time it was 
waste land and an “eye sore” to the farm, 
that $50 were buried in that acre of land and that the finder could have it, 
every stump would have been uprooted, every brier removed and every inch 
of dirt dug up; yet with less work than that, we are finding $50 on this one 
Last year we produced more than 400 bushels of corn on less 
than six acres which we had recently cleaned up along two small branches. 

There are hundreds of acres of land in our county along little streams 
now devoting a fertile soil to the production of briers, weeds and bushes that 
hold in store a rich reward for the farmers who will reclaim them.—O. M. Mull. 


If [had guaranteed to the public 








Growing Garlic 


‘“‘T HAVE a lot 150 feet square, and 

am informed that garlic is a very 
profitable crop. Can you tell me about 
it and how it is planted and culti- 
vated?” 

Garlic is used mainly by foreigners 
and very little by native Americans. 
Where there is large French and Ger- 
man population, for instance in New 
Orleans, garlic is often profitable. It 
is grown by planting the offsets call- 
ed cloves in early spring. They ripen 
in July and August, and are always 
sold in the ripe state. Plant them in 
rows about a foot apart and four 
inches in the rows, and cultivate with 
hand-wheel cultivator like onions. 
Fertilize with a high-grade article, 
not less than 1,000 pounds an acre. 
They are sold more in New Orleans 
than northward. 


Phosphate Rock and Acid Phosphate 


‘“*T CAN get raw rock phosphate for 

$9 a ton delivered at my station, 
and acid phosphate is $16 a ton. 
Which would you advise me to use on 
the cotton crop?” 

The pulverized phosphate rock is 
an excellent thing for the farmer who 
is farming in a systematic way, and 
has been storing his soil with organic 
decay from legumes and their feeding 
and making manure to mix with the 
rock phosphate. But for the man who 
is growing cotton year after year on 
poor land and depending on fertiliz- 
ers to make it, the pulverized phos- 
phate rock is a very poor thing for 
any immediate effect. Used liberally 








and will ripen with you the last of 
May. It is a handsome peach and 
better than the Snead. It is the peach 
which one concern in North Carolina 
is selling under the name of Neva- 
Myss. It originated in Mississippi 13 
years ago and was introduced by the 
J. Van Lindley Co., of Pomona, N. C., 
about 10 or 11 years ago, and is being 
largely grown in the South for an 
early peach of good quality. 


Cabbage Worms and Cabbage Dis- 
ease, etc. 


**TJOW shall I prevent the worms 

on cabbage and what is the 
cause of cabbage turning yellow and 
rotting? Cabbage was over half de- 
stroyed by these things. What is 
your opinion of planting onion sets in 
November for early onions? I plant- 
ed six bushels of Prizetaker sets. I 
want to plant three acres of peas for 
early market. What is the best kind 
to use?” 

The green worms on cabbage can 
be kept down by early spraying with 
lead arsenate, 1 pound in 30 gallons 
of water. Later I use the soapsuds 
from the weekly wash, drenching the 
plants well with this. I have just 
tucked my cabbage away for the win- 
ter without a sign of worms. The so- 
called “Yellow-side” disease is caus- 
ed by what is called a fusarium fun- 
gus, and the only thing that can be 
done is to avoid infected s\ and 
never plant cabbage after cabbage or 
turnips. Onion sets for early onions 
should be planted in September. But 
the Prizetaker, while a fine onion, is 
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not an early one. I use the sets of 
the Norfolk Queen onion for early 
bunching onions, and Yellow Potato 
onion sets for early ripe ones, both 
planted in September. Mine are now 
a foot tall, and have just been mulch- 
ed heavily with stable manure be- 
tween the rows. The Alaska is a good 
early pea, but the Nonpareil is a 
great improvement on it. 





From a County Agent 


**A MONG the many duties of the 

county agent is that of showing 
the farmers’ wives how to prune their 
rose bushes. On rose bushes my prac- 
tice has been to use my finger nails 
only in summer, pinching back, ex- 
cept to cut out dead wood, doing the 
real pruning in winter when the 
plants are dormant. I have not read 
up on this, and would like to know a 
better way. Is there any variety of 
dewberry, other than Lucretia, that 
you would advise planting for home 
use? Is there a high bush blackberry 
better than the Himalaya? Our 
county is waking up, and I wish you 
could see the fields of grain and 
clover where tobacco grew a few 
months ago.” 

The pruning of rose bushes will 
vary with the species and its habit of 
growth. The everblooming tea and 
other tender roses are naturally ev- 
ergreen, and make their flowers on 
the young wood of the present sea- 
son. Therefore the object in prun- 
ing them is to get a strong growth 
of young shoots. I prune all roses in 
March. Then we can see what dam- 
age the winter has done and can cut 
out all dead wood and prune back the 
strong shoots of last year fully one 
half. It matters little in fact if a tea 
rose gets killed back nearly to the 
ground, for the growth from the base 
will be all the stronger after taking 
out the damaged wood. Climbing 
roses demand somewhat different 
treatment. They have usually made 
strong and long canes the previous 
summer, and these will make the best 
blooming wood this summer. There- 
fore I prune out all stunted and weak 
wood and train up the new canes to 
their full length. This is especially 
true in the case of the hybrid Tea- 


Noisettes like Marechal Niel. The 


long canes of last year will be strung 
with flowers on short. shoots from 
the main cane, and we need to pre- 
serve all this kind of growth, and cut 
out all the stunted and weak wood. 
The hardy hybrid Perpetual or Re- 
montant roses are deciduous. They 
too bloom on shoots from the wood 
grown last year, and the pruning 
should consist of cutting out dead 
wood and weak shoots and heading 
back the strong canes of last year 
about one-third.. Then remember that 
roses are gross. feeders, and a good 
amount of rotten manure forked in 
around them is important, for you 
cannot get good growth and good 
bloom unless the soil is kept rich. 

There is, for home use, a better 
dewberry than Lucretia. This is the 
Austin. It is very fine, but too soft 
for a shipping berry, but for home 
use it is fine. Then we have now a 
very late dewberry, the Atlantic, 
which ripens in August, and is fine 
either for home or. shipping. The 
Himalaya berry has been tried here 
thoroughly and found worthless. The 
best two high bush blackberries are 
the Snyder and Joy. The old Kit- 
tatiny is fine, but is so subject to the 
orange rust that we do not plant it 
any more. It is claimed that the Joy 
is immune to the disease. Glad‘to 
know that your tobacco farmers are 
starting in to farm better. 





Ground Soy Beans as a Fertilizer 


ve HAT is the value of ground soy 
beans as a fertilizer?” 

Soy beans have 5.30 per cent of ni- 
trogen, 1.87 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and 1.90 per cent of potash. I 
would therefore consider them nearly 
as good as cottonseed meal. But 
they have a high feeding value too, 
and at the market price may be too 
costly for a fertilizer. 
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But Friends Who Are Not Subscribers Can Stop a Minute, Listen 
And See What Our Big ‘Progressive Farmer Family’’ Is Like. 











Dear Bro. Progressive Farmer Subscriber: 





This letter is a personal letter, a very personal letter 
to i. you whose name appears on that little yellow label on 
page 4 


It's "family talk,*® for we really count every Progressive 
Farmer subscriber a sort of member of a big Family; and we are 
@lad that so many readers feel that way abou e Progressive 
Farmer. Here's a letter from Mrs. J. Be. Smith now bef6re us, for 
example, saying: "The paper is like one of our family almost"; 
and a renewal from Percy L. Gunn saying, "The Progressive Farmer 
has become a member of.our family"; and one from D. F. Owens say- 
ing: "I have been a:subscriber 28 yeare and love the very name 
Progressive Farmer," ¢tc., ote. 


. It's things like these that make it a pure joy to work 

and drive and keep straining every nerve and muscle to make every 

Progressive Farmer better than the one the week before——simply 

because all the subscribers seem like big family of ‘brothers 

working together as Mr. H, B. Suttoneieith the "strength and power 

that will eventually pull this great old South to better things." 
* * 






But we need more help--we need more recruits for the army. 
And right there, Brother Subscriber, is where we want your help. 
We have been talking a long time about "making your neighborhood 
a Progressive Farmer neighborhood" and we believe you believe it 
would help the neighborhood to have everybody in it read ‘our 
aper®", as subscriberScall it; and that once a man gets to 


reading it, he will thank you ever after for bringing it to his 
attention. 
* & & 


Well, there's no use taking years to do a job that needs 
doing now, and we have decided that right now is the time to 
"make a clean-seweep of your -¢£—7euF neighborhood." The Progress- 
ive Farmer is 3C years old next month, and we want every subscrib- 
ex to make it a birthday present of one, two, three or four new 
readers from his neighborhood.: And to this end we are making a 30TH 
BIRTHDAY JUBILEE OFFER that *never can happem again" and that no- 
body can resist. 


Moreover, we are sending you an extra copy of this week's 
Please take it with you when you go to see those neigh- 
ors--and don't forget to point out how The Progressive Farmer not 
only helps the farmer but helps the farm woman also, and is trying 
especially to help every farm boy and girl to a better chance in 
life. A farmer-father who says he doesn't need the paper him 
self ought to take it anyhow for the sake of our big 1916 features 
for the boys and girls, 





"Do it now" is the motto of this Age of Hustle; and it's the 
motto we want to adopt for this 30th Birthday Jubilee Campaign. 
Please "pasa on" this very copy of The Progressive Farmer and hurry 
up that oluh of new subscribers we shan't be happy till you send us. 


Yours for "every friend win a friend", 














Look Out For That ‘‘30th Birthday Jubilee’ Letter We Are Sending You! 















































TIED AND ROPE ADJUSTED SO ANIMAL WILL 


FALL WHEN ROPE IS PULLED 


HIS is the season of the year 
Southern cattleman to look after 
The fall of a 


heavy frost reduces the risk of infection; and 
if the work is properly done very little trou- 


dehorning of his cattle. 


ble will be experienced in 


wounds. 


healing 


It will pay to dehorn the entire herd, except 


possibly such pure-bred animals as 


shown at the fairs or will be sold for breed- 
Dehorned cattle are less dan- 
gerous to handle, are easier to care for, re- 
quire a smaller amount of space in the feed 
lot or under the shed and will make better 


ing purposes. 


gains than will cattle with horns. 


Steers that are to be used in the feed lot 
should be dehorned at least two weeks before 
the feeding operations are started, so that the 


wounds will be sufficiently healed to 
prevent any discomfort to the steer 
or interfere with his going on to feed 
readily. 

The instruments necessary for the 
operation are a good saw (preferably 
a miter saw, as it has a bar on the 
top that will prevent its bending 
when the animal struggles), or a de- 
horning shear, a bucket of disinfect- 
ant, and a pad to put on the wound. 


Good Work Can Be Done With a Saw 


HE dehorning shears are used 
quite extensively, but not every 
farmer will care to invest in a pair. 
The saw will do the work just as 
effectively as the shears. In taking 
the horn off with a saw, the arteries 
are lacerated in such a way that ex- 
cessive bleeding is not so likely to 
happen, and there is also less danger 
of splintering the horn with the saw. 
Several kinds of pads are used, but 
one of the most effective is the one 
made by the Keystone Manufacturing 
So; of York, Pa. This kind of a 
pad is cheap, and is so easily han- 
dled that the writer would recom- 
mend it to any one who will have a 
large number of cattle to dehorn. 

Tf a dehorning chute is available, 
it will come in handy, but it is in no 
way a necessity. Two or three ropes 
will hold the animal, if properly used, 
in such a way that dehorning is real- 
ly more easily done than if the ani- 
mal is floundering around in a chute. 

Tie the animal to a strong post. 
Put a rope around the neck, pass the 
rope around the heart-girth, making 
a half-hitch, and then make another 
half-hitch around the rear flanks. By 
pulling on the end of this rope the 
animal is easily thrown and will be 
unable to get up if the rope on the 
head and the other rope are kept 
tight. 

The animal on 


HOW TO 
| '| DEHORN 
CATTLE 


Some Simple Ways That 
Any Farmer Can Follow 


By Prof. Geo. S. Templeton 
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SATURATED 
per hind leg and place the leg be- 
tween the two front legs so that the 
cannon bone of the hind leg touches 
the cannon bones of the front legs, 
and tie securely in this position by 
wrapping, and. finally make secure by 
putting a half-hitch around the three 
legs. Tie a small rope around the 
lower jaw and hold the head firmly 
on the ground. Then stand back of 
the animal, take the saw from the 
bucket of disinfectant and saw off 
the horn, starting on the side next 
to the ear and sawing toward the 
poll. Saw the horn below the line 
where the skin grows to-the horn, so 
that about one-eighth to one-quarter 
of an inch of hide will come off with 
the horn. If the horn is sawed off at 
this point a-nub will not grow, and 
the head will have a neat appearance 
when the wound is healed. 

Now pull the head up on the ani- 
mal’s side and hold in position by 
means of the rope tied to the lower 
jaw. Saw the other horn off by start- 
ing on the side next to the ear and 
sawing towards the poll. 

The pad is now made to fit the 
wound, and after being placed is held 
until it is saturated with blood 
enough to make it stick to the wound. 
Care must be taken in letting the 
animal up to prevent the pads being 
knocked off. 

If the animal is not too large it 
may be held by two or three men 
without the aid of ropes at all. To 
do this, however, each man helping 
in the operation must be active and 
in no way be afraid to do the part 
assigned to him. As soon as the ani- 
mal is thrown one man catches the 


head and holds it down, while the 
second man catches the tail and 
brings it around between the hind 


legs and up over the top flank and 
holds it tight .to prevent the animal’s 


ANIMAL IN POSITION FOR SECOND HORN TO BE SAWED 
OFF; HOLDING PAD ON WOUND UNTIL IT Is 


WITH BLOOD 
rolling over on its feet. The third 
man grabs the upper front foot and 
bends the leg back so the foot is in 
the fore flank. By sitting on the 
animal’s side and holding the fore 
foot in this position the cow is help- 
less, and the tail hold may be releas- 
ed so that the hind legs may be held 
to prevent the animal’s struggling. 
The other man may now sit on the 
ground and hold the upper hind leg 
back, and placing his foot just above 
the hock on the lower leg and push 
the leg forward. The animal is now 
ready to put the rope on the lower 
jaw, and have the head tied so that 
the horn can be taken off. 

To change the position of the head 
so that the second horn is easily han- 
dled, the man holding the rope on the 
lower jaw now pulls the head up on 
the side of the animal and sits on the 
animal’s hips to help hold the animal 
steady and to hold the head in place. 

Very little trouble is experienced in 
dehorning if the saw is kept in a 
bucket of disinfectant when not in 
use, and the pads stick to the wound 
to keep out infection. However, if 
the wound does become infected. it 
must be washed thoroughly every 
day or two with a disinfectant and a 
new pad put on the wound each 
time. 





Take Care of Ewes 

HE winter care of the flock is im- 

portant to insure a lamb crop to 
be harvested in the spring. Ewes in 
good condition need not be fed grain 
until about a month before lambing, 
when they should gradually be accus- 
tomed to it. Ewes in thin or poor 
condition should receive from one- 
fourth to one-half pound of grain 
daily. Corn alone is not the best 
grain ration. A ration of 6 parts 


FEET TIED, ROPE ON LOWER 


JAW, READY TO 
SAW OFF HORN 


corn, 3 parts wheat bran, and 1 part linseed 
oil cake, by weight, has proven very satisfac- 
A ration of corn, oats, and bran, equal 
parts by weight, can also be recommended. 

The sheep should receive as much clover or 
alfalfa hay -as they will eat. 
hay eaten can be cut down by the use of corn 
silage or corn stover. 
sweet corn silage can be used to replace about 
one pound of hay. Well cured corn stover is 
also relished by the ewes. 
is little danger of the sheep eating too much 
of it, if the hay is fed once a day. 
est danger of corn stover comes from making 
exclusive feed. 
should be kept before the flock. Sheep should 
always have a dry, well bedded floor to lie on. 
—Ohio State Bulletin. 


The amount of 


Two pounds of clean, 


Ordinarily, there 
The great- 


Clean 


salt and water 





Increase in Vigor in First Generation 
Cross 


T HAS been the common belief of 

feeders that a first cross between 
two pure breeds produces an animal 
that makes more rapid gains and ma- 
tures earlier than would an animal of 
either of the pure breeds that entered 
into the cross. The blue-gray steer 
(Shorthorn-Galloway cross) has been 
famous as a feeder for many years. 
Likewise farmers that are raising 
hogs for the butcher’s block usually 
prefer Berkshire-Poland-China, Du- 
roc-Tamworth, or Duroc-Berkshire 
first crosses to pure-bred stock of 
any of these breeds. There is an in- 
crease of vigor in the first generation 
cross 

It has also been known for many 
years that first generation crosses 
among plants: that have been bred 
pure for some time will give an in- 
crease of yield over their parent 
stock, ‘ 

Later experiments have brought out 
a point that the earlier experiment- 
ers failed to fully appreciate—that 
the increase in vigor from crossing 
is only temporary. After the first 
generation there is a decrease in the 
yielding power of hybrid strains. Un- 
fortunately most breeders after they 
have made a cross with good resuits, 
will try to perpetuate a hybrid varie- 
ty.—Bulletin 202, Virginia Experiment 
Station. 











Farmers Can Have Ice During 
Summer 
CE is a commodity which almost 
every farmer can have during the 
summer months if a little attention is 
given to the proper methods of stor- 
age at this time. A common type of 





the ground, the 
next move is to 
tie the animal so 
there will be the 
least chance for 
its moving around 
enough to inter- 




















ice house and 
that seems 
to give good sat- 
isfaction is a pit 
dug in the ground 
or on the side of 
a slope covered 


one 








fere with the with a board roof 
sawing off of the to keep out the 
horns. Take an- rain and serve as 
other rope and shade. Straw is 
tie around the used between the 
lower hind leg, walls of the pit 
and let a second and the ice. One 
warty hold this instance has been 
 baneggamy it observed where 
tied. Then tie baled straw was 
another rope DEHORNING WITHOUT USING-ROPES EXCEPT ON LOWER JAW used with good 
around the up- At left, in position for sawing off first horn; at right, position for removal of second horn 


results. 
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_ Different Kinds or Types of Soil in Relation to Crops 


Article No. 3 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 


By J. F. DUGGAR 














N THE basis of their mechanical 
O condition soils may be divided 

into three principal classes (1) 
Those consisting chiefly of clay and 
silt; (2) those made up chiefly of 
sand; and (3) those consisting of a 
mixture of sand and clay in the pro- 
portions to form loamy soils. 

Let us note first the main charac- 
teristics of clay soils as they deter- 
mine the choice of crops best adapted 
to such soils. Clay soils as a rule 
are wet, usually requiring especially 
good artificial drainage. This large 
content of moisture causes the crops 
grown on them to start slowly. The 
excess of moisture, or rather its con- 
tinuous presence in abundance, tends 
to make crops produced on clay soils 
develop a large amount of stem and 
foliage in proportion to fruit. Such 


soils are worked with greater diffi- ° 


culty than others, and they bake or 
become cloddy unless plowed ofr cul- 
tivated at exactly the proper time. 

Each of the considerations men- 
tioned is an argument for devoting 
such land, so far as .practicable, to 
the broadcast, uncultivated crops, es- 
pecially the grasses for hay or even 
the pasture grasses. Such soils if 
well drained are apt to be relatively 
fertile and hence may be especially 
suited to corn. 

Sandy soils are exactly opposite in 
agricultural qualities to clay soils. 
The former are usually well drained, 
if the subsoil also be sandy, and 
quickly dry out to a point at which 
crops may make a rapid growth. 
Sandy soils also absorb heat quickly 
and on such soils the action of fer- 
tilizers is usually quicker than on 
stiffer soils. Therefore the trucker 
who wishes to grow vegetables for 
the early market chooses very sandy, 
well drained soils, especially for his 
truck crops that make their princi- 
pal growth in the late winter and 
early spring. 

Notable examples of such early 
crops are snap beans, English peas, 
Irish potatoes and tomatoes. 

Among farm crops better adapted 
than others to make = successful 
growth on light sandy soils are sweet 
potatoes and peanuts. To both of 
these crops there is an advantage in 
the mellowness of such soils, permit- 
ting the easy penetration of the pea- 
nut “needles” or pistils,—destined to 


_develop into nuts,—and also making 


easier the development of the tubers 
of the sweet potato plant. 

Since deep sandy soils are usually 
poor in plant food, the legumes are 
often selected because of their ability 
to grow without much nitrogen in the 
soil and because of their effect in 
transferring nitrogen from the air to 
the soil for the benefit of succeeding 
crops of non-leguminous plants. 
Hence peanuts, velvet beans, cow- 


peas, soy beans, and even beggar 
weed are often grown on these light 
soils. They are somewhat better 
adapted as a rule to cotton than to 
corn, for reasons connected with 
the moisture requirements of these 
two plants at critical stages of their 
development. 

Loamy soils are adapted to a wide 
range of crops. In fact it is scarcely 
too much to say that they are suita- 
ble for all the commonly grown crops 
of the farm and garden. 

Each of the three classes of soils 


crops making a large leafy growth, 
such as sugar cane, silage corn, 
grasses for hay, especially Johnson, 
Sudan, and orchard grass. If the soil 
of bottom land is acid it is usually 
well adapted to red top grass and to 
carpet grass. Lespedeza also seems 
to tolerate considerable acidity, al- 
though it thrives even better if some 
lime be present. Some lime is essen- 
tial to the best growth of white and 
alsike clovers, which are better adap- 
ted to bottom than to upland. 
On bottoms may also be produced a 





A Vigorous Message From 
Peary Says Health and “Stick 


done, ] 


I ing and in response to Editor 


men or farmers, let me say: 


The first requisite of success is 


OUR “‘SUCCESS TALK” FOR BOYS 


-to-it-iveness” Are Main Things 


[Ten thousand years from now when perhaps nobody will remember the name 
of any President of our time, or of Bryan or Dewey or Carnegie or Rockefeller, 
two names witl almost surely be unforgotten—the name of the man who discov- 
ered the North Pole and the name of the man who built the Panama Canal, We 
are fortunate in that Admiral Robert E. Peary, the discoverer of the North Pole, 
has sent a special message to our Progressive Farmer boys. And as Admiral 
Peary worked more than twenty years trying to find the Pole, it is no wonder 
that he tells our boys that one of the main things is to stick to a job till it is 


AM glad of the fine record the farm boys of the South are mak- 


or more qualities that I believe will help you win success as 


a Wonderful Man — Admiral 


Poe’s request that I mention one 


HEALTH. There is no other pos- 
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7] session equal to a sound, clean, 
God-given man body. Farm 
boys have a great advantage 
over their city brothers be- 
cause the life and surround- 
ings on the farm are conducive 
to health. 


The next requisite is PER- 
SISTENCE. Stay with a thing 
that has been undertaken un- 
til it is DONE. Old Seneca 
put it in a nutshell, “Inveniam 
viam aut faciat”—Find a way 


or MAKE one. 


These two are the essentials. 
With health and persistence 


any boy can win success. 








ADMIRAL PEARY 





PEARY. 








previously mentioned may be again 
divided into bottoms and uplands. 
Bottoms, unless extremely sandy, 
are usually better supplied than up- 
lands with a sufficient amount of 
moisture for the continuous growth 
of all ordinary farm crops. Hence in 
their moisture relations bottom lands 
are generally adapted to about the 
same crops as are the moisture-hold- 
ing clay lands. Because of the abund- 
ant and even supply of moisture, bot- 
tom lands are especially suited to 


large yield of sorghum forage, wheth- 
er the soil be slightly acid or rich in 
lime. 

Among the crops to which bottom 
land is usually less suitable than up- 
land are truck crops for the ear- 
ly market; watermelons; cowpeas 
grown for seed; sweet potatoes; and 
peaches. This is partly because these 
plants tend on land continuously 
moist to make too much growth of 
wood or leaves. 

(Concluded on page 14, this issue) 





HE MIGHT DIE SOMETIME ANYHOW 





ing fine. 


mure, 
pull them out. 


round on hard concrete. 





Y neighbor’s got a job for sure, he’s hauled out all the cow 

M manure; then for a week he worked away, a-filling up the 

yard with clay. When it was filled a couple feet, he topped 

the whole thing with concrete. He says he’s tired of mud and slop, 

and so he’s floored the yard on top. The springtime mud and winter 

rain will never more give him a pain; his stock will be all nice and 
dry; he’ll keep them clean and not half try. 


I don’t mind mud and slush so much,I slop around to beat the 
Dutch in these hip rubber boots of mine; they keep me dry and feel- 
I never liked to shovel sand, or mix up much concrete by 
hand; I’d rather sit here by thé fire, and let the cows wade in the 
Of course, it’s tough on them, no doubt; when they get stuck I 
The other day a pig got stuck and drowned out 
there in the muck, Perhaps it’s well to losehim now, he might die 
sometime, anyhow, and, anyway, ’twould spoil their feet a-walking 


(Copyright by the Prairie Farmer, 1915) 

















| Subscribers’ Corner | 


Why the Progressive Farmer Is Dif- 
ferent 


a HAT’S the reason I ought to 

take The Progressive Farmer? 
What’s the reason other papers won’t 
do me just as well?” 

These are the questions often ask- 
ed, and naturally asked, when you tell 
a man he ought,to read our paper. 
Consequently we Wish to point out to 
non-subscribers and to club-raisers 
just a half dozen reasons why every 
Southern farmer must have The Pro- 
gressive Farmer no matter how many 
other papers he is taking. 

Here they are: 

I—Because It Is a Weekly 
ONTHLIES and. semi-monthlies 
are too slow for this progressive 
age. No wide-awake farmer is now 
content with a farm paper that comes 
only once or twice a month. Take 
good monthlies, if you can, but get 

the best weeklies, by all means. 

II—“The Whole Family Reads It” 

F WE are to make the rural South 

what it ought to be, a Land of 
Plenty, a Land of Beauty, and a Land 
of Inspiring Comradéship, the whole 
family must be reached. And The 
Progressive Farmer reaches all, in- 
spires all, and sets all working to- 
gether for “Better Farming, Better 
Business, Better Living.” It is com- 
monly said of The Progressive Farm- 
er, “You can tell by a man’s farm 
whether he reads it or not,” and this 
is because it not only sets the farmer 
afire with zeal for progress, but it 
has the best woman’s page of: any 
American farm paper. 





I1I—Because It’s For the South, and 
Nothing Else 

TARTED by a Confederate sol- 

dier-farmer in 1886, it has always 
been made for Southerners, by South- 
erners,—by men who know Southern 
farm life from actual experience— 
and it doesn’t even try to get North- 
ern or Western circulation. Conse- 
quently everything in it is made es- 


pecially to fit our Southern climate, . 


Southern 
Southern 
needs. 


soils, Southern 


crops, 
conditions, and 


Southern 


IV—Because It Stands for Organiza- 
tion, Codperation, and White Com- 
munity Life 

§ gos Progressive Farmer was fight- 

ing for education, organization 

and business codperation in the dark 
days twenty-five years ago, before 
most other Southern farm papers 
were thought of—and has been at it 
ever since. We have the best Farm- 
ers’ Union department in the South. 
The Progressive Farmer, too, is the 
only paper that is forever proclaim- 
ing that the South’s splendid future 
lies not in great plantations and an 
ignorant tenantry, but in a great de- 
mocracy of thrifty, educated, organ- 
ized, home-owning small white farm- 
ers, each man under his own vine and 
fig tree. 

V—Because We Carry Only Reliable 

Advertising 

HE Progressive Farmer was the 

first Southern farm paper to 
guarantee the reliability of its adver- 
tisers. It was the first farm paper to 
stop patent medicine advertising, and 
the only one that refuses to carry 
patent -medicine advertising for live- 
stock—as fraudulent as human patent 
medicine advertising even if less dan- 
gerous. And it is the only Southern 
farm paper that has had the nerve to 
turn down $5,000 worth of patent 
stock food advertising a year and per- 
sistently expose this great fraud upon 
the farmers. ‘ 

VI—And Finally, Because We Guar- 


antee Satisfaction 


NY farmer who pays us $1 may 

have his money back if he will 
say when his time is out he has read 
the paper for a year and hasn’t had 
his money’s worth. 





Save your papers and get binder. 
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YOU CAN’T TAKE MORE OUT OF THE 
SOIL THAN YOU PUT IN IT 


Behold the y hand robbing the soil! 
Soil mining leads to poverty and no one would welcome poverty. 
Make your soil poor and your soil will make you poor. 
The soil has a certain amount of plant food in it ‘‘available’’. 
Increase this and make your soil rich and it will make you rich. 
The average crop takes the following amounts of plant tood out of 
the soil annually : 
PER ACRE: Phosphorus (Acid Phosphate) 25 pounds 
Phe ge (Ammoniates) - 385 °° 
Potas es =. 35 
We put back into the soil on the average in the Southern States, 
anmually in the form of commercial fertilizers and barnyard manures: 
PER ACRE: Phosphorus - = - - 18 pounds 
roe. = =. 2 a |G = . 
Potas! aps a or. = 
If we plow under all the vegetable matter that grows on the place 
and burn none of it, we add to the above about the following : 
PER ACRE: Phosphorus - - - 
Nitrogen - - - - 
Potas = 
In this event we would make little headway improving our land. 
We would lose annually the following approximately : 
PER ACRE: Phosphorus - - = = 3 pounds 
Nitrogen ~“ - - = ° Sets 
Potas 2 a i 1 pound 
To take plant food out from the soil and put none back is soil 
maining, or as one authority has it, “soil robbery’’. 
So long as we rob the soil we must suffer. 
No farm can be richer than the soil that grows the plants. 


Write for FREE Bulletin “Farming Without Potash’’ 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
SOUTHERN FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTA, GA., U. 8S. A. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











What to Do About Fertilizers This Year 











FERTILIZER SITUATION IS NOT 
WORRYING GOOD FARMERS 





Prof. Massey Says If a Man Farms 
Right Phosphorus Is all He Needs 
to Buy, Except in the Sandy Coas- 
tal Plain Section 


OTHING so well illustrates the 

slavish dependence of the cotton 
farmers on commercial fertilizers 
like the worry over the scarcity of 
potash and the advanced price of 
acid phosphate. If every farmer who 
grows cotton had been farming in a 


> | good rotation and had been growing 
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7 One Man Outfits 6 Sizes Fit Any Size Farm) 
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Start Tractor Farming 


Bigger Crops—Less Expense—Easier Work 


TRACTOR gives you the power you need to practice best 
farming methods, plow deep and doall your workin the right way at just 
the right time, which means bigger crops. Gives you power that doesn’t 

need to stop for rest—power that hot weather and hard groundcan’t stop—power 
in a concentrated form that one man can handle. You can’t turn a switch and 
stop a horse eating. But a tractor stops eating when it stops work, and when 
it is working it costs you less than to feed enough horses to do the same work. 


? ° e e 
There’s a Size Avery Tractor to Fit Your Size Farm 
Avery Tractors are built in sizes to fit an, also build a special smaller size tractor for 
re farm, They have sliding frames, double 295 cash. All built and backed by an estab- 
drives,two-speed gears,low speed heavy duty lished company owning a large factory and 
tractor motors, extra large crankshafts, ree many branch houses which insure perma- 
newableinnercylinderwalls,nopumpsor fan. nent and prompt repair and expert service. 


Prices: They are sold at low prices as fole © Write Now for New, Free, 1916 Avery 


lows: 3-Plow Tractor, $760 cash; 4-Plow Trace 
; 5-Plow, $1680; 6-Plow, $2145;, Tractor, Plow and Thresher Catalog 
and learn all the facts about Tractor Farm- 


Plow, $2475. Avery “‘Self-Lift’’ Plows 
and**Yellow-Fellow’’Threshers are also built ing, Threshing, Road Building, etc., with an 
Avery Outfit. 


insizes to fit any of above size tractors. W 


Avery Company, 2821 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 


Ask for Address of Nearest Branch or Jobber 


a 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





| cept acid 
| cases potash and that only for the 
| cotton 


legume forage and feeding stock and 


| making manure, he would now have 


no need for buying any fertilizer ex- 
phosphate, and in some 


crop, and the present price 
would not have worried him much. 


But to the men who grow no clover 


| nor peas and plant their land in cot- 


ton every year, the fertilizer situa- 


tion is very properly a cause for 
alarin. Quite a number of farmers 
have written to me asking advice 


about using the pulverized phosphate 
rock instead of acid phosphate. One 
farmer says that he can get. the raw 
rock delivered for $9 a ton, while acid 
phosphate costs him $16.50, and wants 
to know if he cannot use this more 
profitably than to buy acid phos- 
phate. As I have often said, pulver- 
ized phosphate rock is an excellent 


| thing for a good farmer, but a very 


poor thing for a poor farmer. 


| Where one has stocked his land with 
| organic decay and has manure, too, 
| he can use the pulverized rock to ad- 
| vantage either in turning under clov- 
| er or in mixing the acid phosphate 


with the manure. 


Mixing only 40 pounds of acid 
phosphate, to a ton of manure, the 
Ohio Station found that it more than 
doubled the efficiency of the manure. 


| As to the lack of potash, there is lit- 


tle to regret on the majority of our 
soils. On the sandy and peaty soils 
of the coast section there is no doubt 
that soluble potash applications do 


| good. But in all the upland red clay 


soils of the South the farmer who 
farms right with legume crops and 
livestock, and applies lime to his land 
about once in five or six years, will 
never need to buy potash. These 
lands have been responding to appli- 
cations of potash because no means 
have been used in the farming to 
bring into use the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of potash which these soils con- 
tain, 

Then there is another class of cot- 
ton growers who are _ considering 
whether it would not be best for 
them to plant this crop without any 
fertilizer. Here again comes in the 
matter of good farming. On land 
where there were peas turned last 
fall and crimson clover sowed, it is 
very probable that a fairly good crop 








| of cotton could be grown without the 
| addition of any commercial fertilizer. 
But on bare land and stalk land of 
the average cotton section, this 
| would result in bumble-bee cotton. 
| It is far better to fertilize heavily a 
' small piece of land than to work over 
a big stretch of poor land, and get no 
more cotton than you could get on 
the smaller piece. 
If the high price of fertilizers pre- 
|vents farmers from planting the 
whole earth in cotton it will do much 
good, for as soon as cotton brings a 
| fair price there is a tendency to for- 
| get all the lessons of the past and to 
stretch every muscle to get in as 
large an area as possible in cotton. 
The farmer who has traded his cot- 
ton seed for meal can make a good 
cotton fertilizer by mixing equal parts 
of meal and acid phosphate and this 
will give him over 3 per cent am- 
monia, over 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 1 per cent potash, and he 
may not have to spend any additional 
money for meal if he concentrates 





his energy on a small area well ma- 
nured. 

In fact no cotton farmer should 
have more than one-third of his cul- 
tivated area in cotton. This will give 
him place for grain crops, peas and 
clover, and by running a good rota- 
tion he will soon find that one-third 
his land will make more cotton than 
all of it under the all-cotton prac- 
tice. : " 

It seems to me that circumstances 
are gradually pushing the cotton’ 
farmers into real farming. The low 
price of cotton started it, and now 
the high price of fertilizers will make 
it more profitable to concentrate ef- 
fort on well fertilized soil than to 
scratch over a vast area of bumble- 
bee cotton, for not only is the yield 
per acre smaller, but the quality of 
the cotton is inferior to that grown 
on strong, robust plants. If the high 
price of fertilizers forces more in- 
tensive work it will be a blessing to 
the farmer. 

Another thought in regard to phos- 
phate rock. I believe the day is com- 
ing when the raw pulverized rock 
will be generally used instead of acid 
phosphate. But it will not be by the 
all-cotton, every-year-cotton-on-the- 
same-land method. It will come 
about by farmers realizing the impor- 
tance of systematic farming, and the 
maintenance and increase of humus 
in their soil with an occasional use of 
lime. The good farmer on the upland 
clay soils will find that through the 
growing and using of the legume 
crops he can get all the nitrogen 
needed, and through the use of acid 
phosphate and the effect of the or- 
ganic decay and lime on his soil, he 
can get all the potash his crops need. 
He will find that under such condi- 
tions he can get more phosphorus 
for his money in phosphate rock than 
in acid phosphate, and this in his 
soil and used with his manure will 
give him as good or better results 
than acid phosphate. But the phos- 
phate rock is not the thing to give 
results on poor land. It is a fine 
thing for a good farmer. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Potash Not Especially Needed for 
Plant Beds 


OBACCO growers and others are 

now interested in fertilizers for 
plant beds. Many are troubled be- 
cause of the high price,«or rather 
scarcity of potash; for that available 
commands a price which effectually 
prohibits its use as a fertilizer. 

A good authority on fertilizers 
states that potash is not especially 
needed in fertilizers for plant beds 
(tobacco) for the following reasons: 
“First, because plant beds are usually 
made on new land, which has a con- 
siderable amount of available potash. 
Second, because logs and trash are 
usually burned on plant beds and sup- 
ply an additional amount of potash. 
Third, because the young plants do 
not require very much potash.” 

It is a well known fact that nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid are very 
much more needed for starting off 
young plants. Hall especially calls 
attention to the marked effects of 
acid phosphate in stimulating the 
growth of very young plants. 

For the coastal plain or sandy sec- 
tions a fertilizer containing 8 per cent 
of phosphoric acid and 3 to 4 per cent 
of nitrogen should prove satisfactory. 
Possibly for the clay soils of the 
Piedmont section more phosphoric 
acid should be used, and a fertilizer 
containing 10 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and 3 to 4 per cent of nitrogen 
might be used. ; 

All. potash available should be sav- 
ed for truck crops and the tobacco 
crop at a later stage of its growth, 
when it will do much more good than 
in the plant beds. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
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More Talk About Fertilizers | 





NEED FOR POTASH ON SOUTH 
CAROLINA SOILS 





On Coastal Plain Soils Pays Well, Es- 
pecially on Cotton, but Is Not Need- 
ed On the Red Clay Lands 

r STUDYING the plant food re- 
quirements for crops and soils at 

the three South Carolina Experiment 

Stations, some interesting results 

have been noted with reference to 

the use of potash. 

At the Coast Station forty pounds 
ci muriate of potash showed an in- 
crease of 2.9 bushels of corn per acre 
when used in a complete fertilizer, as 
compared with similar soil receiving 
an equivalent amount of phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen. Under the same 
conditions the increase for oats was 
only three bushels per acre, and the 
peavines following the oat crop, but 
unfertilized, showed a gain of 350 
pounds of peavine hay. In this same 
comparison the cotton yields showed 
an increase of 270 pounds per acre. 
The increased value of the corn at $1 
per bushel would be $2.90, the in- 
creased value for the oats at 60 cents 
per bushel and the hay at $16 per ton 
would be $4.60; while the increased 
value of the cotton at five cents per 
pound for seed cotton would amount 
to $13.50 per acre. The yield for corn 
is the average of three years’ results, 
for cotton two years’ results, and for 
oats and cowpea hay one year results 
are used. 

At the Pee Dee Station, where only 
one year’s results are available, the 
use of 831%4 pounds of muriate in the 
fertilizer actually indicates a slight 
decrease in yield for corn where the 
comparison is made with a fertilizer 
carrying the same amounts of phos- 
phorus and nitrogen, but no potash. 
This may be accounted for by the 
fact that potash has a tendency to 
lengthen the growing season of the 
plant, and, in this way the critical 
period may have been extended into 
a drouth. The plot receiving the 
complete fertilizer to oats showed 
an increase of 8 bushels per acre of 
grain and 365 pounds of cowpea hay 





PUZZLED 


Hard, Sometimes, to Raise Children 





Children’s taste is ofttimes more 
accurate, in selecting the right kind 
of food to fit the body, than that of 
adults. Nature works more accurate- 
ly through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little 
boy had long been troubled with weak 
digestion. We could never persuade 
him to take more than one taste of 
any kind of cereal food. He was a 
weak little chap and we were puzzled 
to know what to feed him on. 
“One lucky day we tried Grape- 
Nuts. Well, you never saw a child 
eat with such a relish, and it did me 
more good to see him. From that day 
on it seemed as though we could al- 
most see him grow. He would eat 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper, 
and I think he would have liked the 
food for dinner. 

“The difference in his appearance is 
something wonderful. 

“My husband had never fancied ce- 
real foods of any kind, but he became 
very fond of Grape-Nuts and has been 
much improved in health since us- 
ing it. 

“We are now a healthy family and 
naturally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children who 
were formerly afflicted with rickets. I 
was Satisfied that the disease was 
caused by lack of proper nourish- 
ment. The children showed it. So I 
urged her to use Grape-Nuts as an 
experiment and the result was almost 
magical, 

“They continued the food and today 
both children are as well and strong 
as any in the city, and, of course, my 
friend is a firm believer in Grape- 
Nuts for she has the evidence before 
her eyes every day.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
. Interest. 





over the plot receiving phosphorus 
and nitrogen. In this series of com- 
parisons the cotton showed an in- 
crease of 320 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre where the potash was used 
i: the complete fertilizer as compar- 
ed with a fertilizer consisting of the 
same amounts of phosphorus and ni- 
trogen. Applying the same values to 
these increases, we find a loss for 
corn of $3.20 per acre, a gain for oats 
and hay of $7.80, and a gain for cot- 
ton of $16 per acre. 

At Clemson the cotton yield where 
the complete fertilizer was used was 
identical with the yield of the plot re- 
ceiving only phosphorus and nitrogen 
as an average of three years’ results. 
This is on red clay soil of the Pied- 
mont region; while the other two 
Stations are on sandy soils of the 
coastal plains region. 

These results indicate that it is 
wisdom to carefully conserve all 
sources of potash and apply the mate- 
rial to the cotton lands in the coastal 
plains section of the South. 

The materials on the farm that car- 
ry potash are: animal manures; crop 
residues; waste organic materials, as 
pine needles, oak leaves, marsh grass, 
swamp muck, and in some cases sea- 
weed may be close enough to warrant 
gathering and applying; and wood 


ashes, especially from hardwood 
trees. Dy a, Tee’, 


Clemson College, S.C. Chemist. 


When to Use Rock Phosphate 


UE to the war demands for sul- 
phuric acid, the price of phos- 





phoric acid has advanced. As a con- 
sequence the dealers in fertilizers 
have been pushing rock phosphate 


on the market, which, of course, has 
not been treated with acid. 

Although the South is the largest 
producer of rock phosphate, it re- 
mains a fact that farmers of the 
South are comparatively ignorant of 
the use of ground rock phosphate as 
a fertilizer. The danger, therefore, 
is that the Southern farmer will be 
disappointed when he undertakes to 
meet his phosphorus requirements 
with the rock instead of the acid. He 
may not know that the ground rock 
is far from being as readily available 
for plant food as the acid. 

It yet remains for many Southern 
farmers to learn that ground phos- 
phate rock will give very poor results 
on most of the soils of the Southern 
states unless it is applied in connect- 
ion with barnyard manure or is turn- 
ed under with the green manuring 
crop. Phosphate rock requires inti- 
mate association with humus or or- 
ganic matter to become an active fer- 
tilizing agent. Since humus is the one 
great shortage of Southern soils, 
there is the greatest need of seeing 
that the ground rock is not applied 
until this shortage is supplied, at least 
to some degree. And even when ap- 
plied where the soil has a good hu- 
mus content, it should be realized 
that the same results are not to be 
expected as those obtained from the 
more readily available acid with 
which the farmer is familiar. 

In this connection, it may be added 
that fertilizer dealers are also pre- 
paring to put on the market, and 
have, in fact, already begun to do so— 
forms of potash to supplant German 
potash not now available in this 
country. These also are of a lower 
form than the hitherto regular sup- 
ply. In both cases, conditions may 
warrant the purchase and use of these 
forms of fertilizer which to some ex- 
tent are temporary expedients, if not 
temporary necessities. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





WHAT HE NEEDED 
“Speaking of Christmas presents, why 
don't you give him the mitten?” the friend 


asked, 
“It isn’t a mitten he needs, it’s a pair of 
socks; he’s got cold feet.’’—Selected. 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
scription remittance, 
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How We Protect Our 
Good Name 


To you Goodyear quality—which we believe to 
be the highest it is possible to put into a tire— 
means service and utter tire satisfaction. 


To us, it means the continuance of your good 
will, and the good will of the increasing 
thousands of Goodyear users. 


Your thoughts of Goodyear are worth more to 
us than any monetary profit. 


And to retain your good opinion, and protect 
our good name, we constantly build into our 
product quality beyond which we believe it 
impossible to go. 


We doubt if any tire can give service as good or 
as long as All-Weather Tread Goodyears. 


The tread is 


The fabric is the strongest made. 
tough and durable. 


Because they excel in these fundamentals, they 
excel in tire-life and tire-satisfaction. 


Goodyear Tires are not as low in price as many 
of the close to two hundred brands made in 
this country. 


Yet Goodyear sales to consumers, as well as to 
motor car manufacturers, are far, far greater 
than those of any other brand. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 





(,OOPDEYEAR 
TIRES 


If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progresswe Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Turn the stone to gold, 
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[LIMEPULVER 


True 
ig li k to dust 
ine will reduce big limeroc 8 
sao of 1 ton an on A bs an Kn gen 
ing upon what size of mac! arom 
a wenn bee $53 to $90. Crushes rock for 
road and concrete work—portable— bard og 
guarantee— built to last a lifetime. — ; 
catalog—full information and our trial offer. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
283 First Avenue (av 22) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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This is one time where 
the cheapestis positively 
the best. You could pay 
agveat deal more, 
you could not geta more 
durable, a more service- 
able, a more humane, @ 
more practical collar for your horseor mule 


THE LANKFORD 
Humane Horse Collar 
Delivered anywhere for $1.00 


It’s cheap because it’s made of cotton and 
manufactured intheSouth. It’s durable 
because of the extra heavy duc covering 
andleather trimmings, It’s humane, be- 
cause itis soft and pliable, the medicated 
cotton fibre conforming to any neck and 
curing galls and sore shoulders while the 
anima! works. 

If your dealer can’t supply you write to us 
direct. Booklet and full information on re- 
quest. Orders filled same day received, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO, [2% 


Box 974 -B: Atlanta, Ga. 
Box 19 -8 Memphis. Tenn. 


















Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 


foesn more to you, pow saan ever before, 
and veal are selling a! lees. 
farming is becoming more profitable aastl sonis 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
cumeiste mei ounatibute, Cost jess than half as much 

- mts scouring — ti 1 - 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct From the —— 


Write for New Data §s¢ sctus! fzures showing you 


ow to increase your calif p: 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 


PEACH& APPLE 
TREES 2c &up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
etc. GENUINE BALE BUDDED from BEARING J.H.BALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 
i Perfectly Air-tight 


mm Perfect- doors make the silo abso- 
ul lutely air-tight. That keeps the en 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. 

easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed, el hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 
can’t buy abettersilo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality, Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO, 

Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


WMI MVOC RY 
1,4. 919% vy Silos 
added Meee#@zxZ@§$F 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw | 


your advertisement in The Progressive 
, Farmer. 
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LOVE YOUR FARM: A NEW YEAR ADMONITION 


{A wish has been expressed for the republication in The Progressive Farmer 
of the following editorial article printed in our paper six years ago and since 
used as a declamation in numerous schools, We give the article herewith.— 
The Editors. ] 





when, leaving for a moment our work itself, our attention is 

given rather to the spirit which alone makes all labor worth 
while. Not unfittingly, therefore, may we now turn aside from the 
severely practical considerations of the farmer’s daily tasks to the 
spirit in which we would have every member of our Progressive 
Farmer Family go about these tasks. Better seed, better tools, bet- 
ter stock, better cultivation, better marketing—from year’s end to 
year’s end we urge these fundamental principles of more profitable 
farming, and yet we have failed miserably if our typical Progres- 
sive Farmer reader has not gone back of all these things and caught 
the deeper spirit we would have him imbibe. 

We would have every farmer love his work even as the artist. 
loves his work, and this spirit, too, every farmer should love his farm 
itself as he would love a favorite horse or dog. He should know 
every rod of the ground, should know just what each acre is best 
adapted to, should feel a joy and pride in having every hill and 
valley look its best, and should be as much ashamed to have a field 
scarred with gullies as he would be to have a beautiful colt marked 
with lashes; as much ashamed to have a piece of ground worn out 
from ill treatment as to have a horse gaunt and bony from neglect; 
as much hurt at seeing his acres sick from wretched management 
as he would be at seeing his cows half starving from the same cause. 

Love your ground—that piece of God’s creation which you hold 
in fee simple. Fatten its poorer parts as carefully as you would 
nurture an ailing Collie. Heal the washed, torn places in the hillside 
as you would the barb-scars on your pony. Feed with legumes and 
soiling crops and fertilizers the galled and barren patch that needs 
special attention; nurse it back to life and beauty and fruitfulness. 
Make a meadow of the bottom that is inclined to wash; watch it 
and care for it until the kindly root-masses heal every gaping wound, 
and in one unbroken surface the “tides of grass break into foam of 
flowers” upon the outer edges. Don’t forget even the forest lands. 
See that every acre of woodland has trees enough on it to make it 
profitable: “a good stand” of the timber crop as well as of every 
other crop. Have an eye to the beautiful in laying off the cleared 
fields—a tree here and there, but no wretched beggar’s coat ming- 
ling of little patches and little rents: rather broad fields fully tended 
and of as nearly uniform fertility as possible, making of your grow- 
ing crops, as it were, each a beautiful garment, whole and unbroken, 
to clothe the fruitful. acres which God has given you to keep and 
tend even as He gave the First Garden into the keeping of our first 
parents. 

And so again we say, love your farm. Make it a place of beauty, 
a place of joyous fruitfulness, an example for your neighbors, a 
heritage for your children. Make improvements on it that will last 
beyond your day. Make an ample yard about it with all the old- 
fashioned flowers that your grandmother knew; set a great orchard 
near it, bearing many manner of fruits; lay off walks and roads 
leading to it and keep them up; plant hedges along the approaches, 
and flowering bulbs and shrubs—crape myrtle, and spirea and privet 
and roses—so that your grandchildren will some day speak of their 
grandsire, who cared enough for the beautiful and loved the farm 
well enough to plant them. 

Name the farm, too; treasure up its history; preserve the tradi- 
tions of all the romance and adventure and humor and pathos that 
are in any way connected with it; and if some of the young folks 
must leave it, let them look back to it with happy memories of! 
beauty and of worthy ideals and of well-ordered industry. 

We have not developed in this country, as we should, the intense 
pride that the Englishman feels in being a land owner. It gives a 
man distinction that the homeless man has not. He is a better citi- 
zen, a free-holder, a guardian holding in trust a piece of creation 
fresh from the hand of the Almighty. And yet how many—alas!} 
how many!— who have such talents in their keeping are indeed un- 
profitable servants—not so much as keeping their treasure unhurt 
(as the one-talent man in the Bible did), but wearing out and de- 
stroying in one brief lifetime the heritage that the Creator intended 
to remain fertile and fruitful, to feed our human race, as long as the 
earth shall last. 

Love your farm. If you cannot be proud of it now, begin today 
to make it a thing you can be proud of. Much dignity has come to 
you in that you are owner and care-keeper for a part of God’s foot- 
stool: show yourself worthy of that dignity. Watch earnestly over 
every acre. Let no day go by that you do not add something of 
comeliness and potential fertility to its fields. And finally, leave 
some spot beneath the shade of some giant tree where at last, “like 
as a shock of corn cometh in his season,” you can lay down your 
weary body, leaving the world a little better for your having lived 
in it, and earning the approval from the Great Father (who made 
the care of fields and gardens the first task given man): “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 


is old year ends and a New Year Sunday is here—the time 
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toOver400,000 
Farmers! WHY? 


HE answer isin my big - 
free joe Ho . the jit ; 
sampleof Brown Fence f 
I will one one i = i FR EE! 
post paid. Read about the ff 
gers Basic ee eae t FENCE 
ire we use; read about | 
the wonderful Brown} BARGAIN 
Seat sca tee fem = 1Ole) ard 
cess; read letters from jj 
my customers; then note jf SAMP LE 
my rock bottom prices, ikem s 3-3 @ 
ginning at \ 


1 13 CENTS PER ROD, UP—ALL FREIGHT 
PREPAID — DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Double Galvanized Farm Fence, Poultry 
Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, and the New 
Brown Steel Posts, 


rf Send in your name on a postal. 
Don’t miss my record breaking low 
prices. My catalog is the finest of 
its kind ever printed and saves you 
the most money. Read how to test 
the sample of Brown Fence or any 
other fenceand how toknow which 
will last longest. 


WRITE POSTAL NOW 

I have been in the Fence and 
Wire business for 33 years and my 
customers say my prices are always 
lowest, This year P beat competition 
worse than ever. Write me a postal 
, now, Let me save you money 

this year sure. Address Jim i 
Brown, President. 
THE BROWN FENCE & 
WIRE CO. Dept. 87 
| Cleveland « Ohio 
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The finest and_most complete line 4 
in the Country —at Factory ices l 





Fresh, Reliable, Pure 


. 5) Guaranteed to Please 
Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

We will mail postpaid our 
FOR 10c [Pious COLLECTION 
1 pkg. 60 Day Tomato e . 
1 pke. s R. fy ° 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celery . e 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head Cabbage -« 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce ° 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above ‘‘Famous Collec. 

tion’’ and our New Instruc- 

tive Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 


273 Rose St. Rockford, IMlinois 


Oc 
85S 
$1.00 





Dont Drink 
‘Stored Water! 


Water kept in a store 
age tank soon be- 
comes stale,foul and 

unfit to drink. The 

Milwaukee Air Power 

Water System furnish- 

es a constant supply of 

clean, sweet water— ‘di- 

- rect fromthe well’’—with- 

out the use of a storage 

tank or other unsanitary 

container. Cannot freeze, 

Easy to install. Costs but little. Write for 
illustrated catalog today. 

MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
831 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. A. YATES CO., South-eastern distributors 
1825 Firet Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. *‘It will meet every demand,” 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
8sfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 














MONEY IN PEANUTS 
Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 
Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds of ail kinds. 








Full information free. 
COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Saturday, January 15, 1916] 


OUR WEEKLY LETTER FROM 
SUNNY HOME 





Be Sure to Try Some Soy Beans This 
Year—We Must Have More Sods to 
Turn Under—Clean Up and Get 
Ready to Use Improved Implements 


LANNING for the coming season’s 

crops, we do well to put some 
thought into the matter, to the end 
that our labor bring us the maxi- 
mum of results. 

Men will neglect 
to sow oats in the 
early fall— when 
this crop. should 
be sowed in the 
South to insure 
maximum yields 
at lowest cost for 
planting—then go 
ahead and sow this 
crop in the spring, 
when the chances, nine years out of 
ten, are against the harvesting of a 
profitable crop. Of course half a crop 
is better than no crop, and were 
there not other crops that could be 
grown for feed that would answer 
the same purpose as the oats, and 
that would with the same labor and 
fertilizer produce much better yields 
than the oats, I would say go ahead 
and sow the spring oats, even if only 
one half crop could be harvested. But 
there is one crop, at least, that will 
take the same place in the ration of 
any class of livestock that oats hold, 
and that sowed in the spring will 
yield very much more of feed value 
than the ordinary crop of spring oats. 
My reference is to the soy bean crop 
—a plant rich in protein and a better 
balancer for the corn plant than oats 
even. 

I would urge my friends, who are 
considering the putting out of a large 
acreage of spring oats, to try a few 
acres, at least, of soy beans, by way 
of comparison. There is; of course, 
in favor of the oats the fact that the 
crop ripens early in the season and in 
consequence is available for feed 
when it might be necessary to pur- 
chase feed were this early crop not 
available at that time. However, 15 
to 20 bushels of oats per acre is a 
mighty poor crop to grow, even in the 
South, when oats are high in price, 
and we would, I believe, do well to 
look a little farther ahead, and grow 
a better spring crop, or, what is the 
logical thing to do, arrange for the 
sowing of a good acreage of winter 
oats on well prepared, fertile soil 
next fall. 





MR. FRENCR 


* * * 


My belief is that all over the real 
winter wheat belt of the South grass 


and clover should be sowed with che | 


wheat and oats, and the time that the 
wheat and oats is sown is, in my ex- 
perience, the proper time to sow the 
grass seed; and with the September- 
sowed oats is the right time to sow 
the clover seed also; with the follow- 
ing February the best time to 
sow the clover in the late seeded 
wheat. And this seed must be sow- 
ed on the land when it is cracked 
with freezing, in case grass was sow- 
ed the previous fall; for should the 
seed be sowed later and harrowed in 
—as is necessary with late spring- 
seeded clover—much of the small 
grass would be destroyed. 

I want to see our farmers in the up- 
per South—where the summers are 
hot and dry very often,—get away 
from the summer plowing idea and 
get to using more of longer growing 
sod crops, and if all the wheat and 
fall-sowed oat land is seeded in grass 
and clover, at no cost except for seed, 
it will not be long until we will be 
having plenty of such sods. Then we 
will have stiff sods to plow in in the 
fall on which to prepare cheap seed 
beds for corn, cotton and soy beans in 
the spring. 

On a recent trip of more than five 
weeks duration, over five of our 
Southern states, not one field in ev- 
cry two hundred, that had produced a 
crop of corn or cotton the past sea- 
son, was seen carrying any sort of 
sod crop for winter cover, and half of 


‘Wein Seer aerenter 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


NLY hip high to the top, but has big drive wheels. 
Wheels out of the way when loading. 


me 


Beater drive works on the principle of a horse power. . 
no chai 





no trouble. Mounting the 
beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away 
with half the types of castings. 


Three exclusive features on the John Deere Spreaders 


[1] Beater on the axle—simply revolutionary in 
spreader building. Nothing else like it. 
Doubles the value of the spreader by all prac- 
tical tests, {2) 


[2] Revolving Rake—entirely new and original. 

ad moving back to beater revolves the 

rake. The teeth down in the load hold the 

manure while the beater pulverizes it. Draft 
actually less. Even spread—no bunching. [2] 

(3] Ball Bearing Eccentric—apron driven with- 

out friction. This ball bearing apron drive 

requires no attention, not even oiling, but 

it performs wonders in the working of the 
Spreader. {3} 
Write for John Deere Spreader booklet. Tells all 
about farm manures and fertilizers, how to store 
manure, its value, and how te spread it most econe 

omically. Also contains illustration in colors. 





John Dede ees Plows 
The Plows with Perfect Fitting Parts 


YRACUSE shares fit perfectly—extra shares go on 
easily. A smooth joint is formed between share and 
moldboard and share draws up snugly to its place. 


Remember that Syracuse cast shares are chilled 
throughout their entire cutting edge and point. 
The under side of point and cutting edge is also 
chilled—of vital importance in preserving the proper 
pitch and extending the period of usefulness. 


Two bolts in the share instead of one and there is 
a rib on back of share that strengthens share and 
standard. Lug holds moldboard and share closely 
together. 


In addition John Deere Syracuse Plows are built 
with long handles, which produce steady running 
qualities and make the plow handle easily. 


Write us for free literature on the 1361 series— 
chilled plows, left hand, that work well in sandy and 
gravelly soils as well as in loam, turn sod perfectly 
and have sufficient curvature to pulverize in stubble 
land. 


Also the 1878 series, a complete line of right and 
left hand cast beam chilled plows; the 501 series, 
sloping landside chilled plows and the 16 series hillside 
plows, light weight and clean turning. 





Dain System Side Rake 
The Left Hand Rake 


tool that is revolutionizing hay making. Left 

hand instead of right—follows the mower closely, 

places hay upon clean stubble and puts it in medium 

size windrows with bulk of leaves inside and majority 
of stems outside. 


This means uniform curing and leaves don’t dry 
up and fall off. They cure in the shade. 

Hay is air-cured, not sun-scorched, retains its color, 
nutrition, feeding value and sells for more money. 

Write for free booklet describing the Dain System 
of Air Curing Hay. 





R. & V. Engines 
Dependable Farm Power 


“R & y" Triumph—always develops rated 
horse power—made in 1, 13, 2}, 4, 6, 
8,10,12, 16 and 20 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 

Easily started; perfect speed control (speed can be 
varied 40 per cent without st6pping engine). Complies 
with insurance regulations. Hopper cooled—a 
simple, efficient system that does not require long 
pipes and numerous fittings. 

High grade throughout. Inspect the extra guard 
ring over piston pin to prevent possibility of scoring 
cylinder. Ask about the “R & V” oscillating mag- 
meto. Write for free booklet. 





Pees Sent Two-Way Plow 
Steel Frame—Patent Auto Foot Frame-Shift 


IGHLY practical and convenient for working soil 

all in one direction on hillsides or elsewhere. Also 

adapted for plowing irregular shaped pieces of land 
or any other kind of plowing. 

Auto foot frame shift works with great exactness. 
Slight foot pressure swings frame and moves work- 
ing plow the degree required. Patented. 

Automatic horse lift—ne work for operator. Each 
plow independent of other—each has own depth 
regulating lever and lifting device. 

Write for booklet. 








Farm and Mountain Wagons; Teaming 
able Grain Elevators; Corn She 


John Deere Dealers Everywhere 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 
OOK FREE—168 page reference book—tells all about a complete line of farm imple- 
B ments and how to adjust and use many of them. 
mplements. Worth dollars. Describes 

—- Chilled Walking and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; Cultivators; Seeten 
Tooth Harrows; Lister Plows and Cultivators; Disc Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet Tools; 
Gears; Manure Spreaders; Inside Cup and Port- 

llers; ie Loaders, Stackers, Sweep Rakes, Mowers, Self- 
_——_ a and Side Delivery Rakes; Hay Presses; maey Tenens Grain Drills and 


ibes and illustrates: 


rs; Corn Binders; Gasoline Engines. 





A penctionl ency ia of farm 
r Light Tracters; Steel 


ts he is interested in and asks for Package 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Tooth and Spike 


sent free to every 








these fields were on hillsides, too, 

that shouldn’t be allowed to produce 

anything save some sod crop oftener 

than once in every four or five years. 
- * 

Poor land, poor tools, and poorly 
arranged fields and farms are perhaps 
the most potent factors that are 
keeping our farmers poor. The poor 
land can be started toward improve- 
ment this present winter by arrang- 
ing for draining a little of the soil 
that is too wet to produce uniformly 
good crops. Then the good work can 
be pushed along some more. next 
summer by arranging for every acre 
of nitrogen-gathering, legume crop 
that we can get time to plant or mon- 
ey to buy seed and fertilizer for. The 
poor tools we will probably have to 
get along with the best we can until 


we have the majority of our fields in 
better condition for the profitable use 
of improved tools. Many thousands 
of dollars that are being spent for 
improved tools at this time on thous- 
ands of farms had better, in my opin- 
ion, be used to pay for tile to use in 
getting rid of deep, impassable 
ditches; in labor to be employed in 
the removal of stumps and rocks, old 
fence rows, and patches of bushes, 
* Oe OX 


The extremely high price of cotton- 
seed meal has put a kink in the plans 
of a good many stockmen like the 
Sunny Home folks, who have been 
depending upon this very convenient 
and cheap protein feed to give the 
proper balance to a lot of straw and 
corn stover that we have been in the 
habit of working off through the 


stock cattle during each winter, 

We have been soothing our con- 
sciences,—for buying this rich con- 
centrated nitrogenous food when we 
probably should have increased our 
acreage of soy beans—by telling our- 
selves that the food part of the pro- 
duce was costing us nothing—the 
manurial value of the meal being 
equal to its cost price. But when we 
are real honest with ourselves we ad- 
mit that about the same thing is true 
of soy bean hay that is heavily seed- 
ed with grain, and we know we can 
grow and harvest the hay at around 
$5 to $6 per ton, and two tons of real 
good soy bean hay is worth probably 
as much as a ton of best meal for 
feeding, along with straw and corn 
stover, in the way indicated above. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
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produce a Ib. 
of pork with a pig 
: from birth to 10 
months, on red clover, sorghum and 
peanuts and 6 3-5 bu. of corn is only 
1c per lb. along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


There isn't a section in America where you 
can fatten stock of any kind atless cost. This 
is due to the low cost of land, short mild 
winters, long pasture season and the great 
yield and variety of forage crops. Hogs run 
upon the mast until near Christmas and cat- 
tle require little feeding during winter months. 


Walter S. Whetstone of Rector, Ark. who 
came from Ohio,says: There isn’t a finer place 
in the world for stock—plenty of fced, clover, 
alfalfa, etc. and very mild winters.”’ And his 
stock proves it—I never saw finer hogs out- 
side of a stock show. 


Its the mild climate, and big crop yields on 
low priced land that makes farming of any 
sortso profitable in Arkansas and East Texas 
now? If you could talk to Mr. Burton or Mr. 
Barron of Blytheville, Ark. who make 60 bu. 
corn crops and 2 tons of clover per acre right 
along; orif you could visit Tilson’s farm,near 
Texarkana, Tex. who gets $50 per acre yields 
of alfalfa; and then go and price the land and 
find it costing only half as much as equally 
good land up north—you’d realize what arich 
opportunity there is in Arkansas and East 
Texas for younow. Look into this. 


Two free books! 


A farmer wrote them; and he knows what you 
wantto know about a section new to you. 
Tney tell about the character and cost of 
lands, climate, crops raised, etc., and about 
schools, churches, towns, 
social conditions. Brimful of 
photograph pictures taken on 
the ground. Send me your 
name and address on a postal 
card today and get these free 
books now. 


E. W. LaBeazme, G. P. A. 
1802° Reilway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Set Plants QUICK 
No Stoo ng An astonishing 


labor saver. 
Actually does three men’s work easily. 
No lame back—walk upright, 


Masters 


~ Plant Setter 


Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cab! 


eX. 


etc.—save tedious labor—get fulf 
d—| r quality crop. Saves 
cost every day le n= 
. Wri ° 


ce! ag PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 229 No. State 
Chicago, Illinois ed 
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N2. STUMPS too big. Get the 
: ‘ richest, 9° omen ihm 
=a into crops. Makemoremoney,. 
ee,=} Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three- year guaranty. Safe 
; and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
980 24th St., Centerville, iowa 








'. AINSWORTH - 


On an average, Ainsworth’s Guaranteed Seed 
Corn will outyield home-grown seed from 5 to 20 
bushels per acre. Our catalog tells why. We own 
1,000 acres of finest seed corn land. Ship only our 
own varieties. Every ear dried in our great cur- 
ing house—the largest in the world. Heated by 6 
furnaces. We never handle crib-dried seed. 9 to 
100 per cent germination guaranteed. 

Reserve your seed early. The crop is short 
this year. st year we had to disappoint hun- 
dreds. Don’t wait until planting time. Reserve it 
for future shipment. Write for catalog and prices. 

“The Seed House on the Farm” 


W. T. Ainsworth & Sens, Box K2 , Mason City, Mi. 














SIX WINTER JOBS FOR BUSY FARMERS 





Here Are a Round Half Dozen Things That Should Be Done Right 
Now If the Farm Is to Be Made Most Businesslike and Attractive 





T IS presumed that every good 
farmer knows what needs to be 
done around his place, without the 

| advice of anyone else. But, lest some 
j of us in our hurry overlook things 
that ought to be 
done, we think it 

may be well at this 
time to call atten- 
tion to a few lit- 
tle jobs, in the do- 
ing of which we 
can very profitably 
employ a portion 
of the- interval be- 
tween now and 
time to plant the 








MR. MARKHAM 


crops—the bad, indoors weather, so 
to speak. 


Hiere are our suggestions. 


I—Repair and Paint All the Farm 
Machinery and Equipment 
i pews is a great deal of time’ lost 
during the crop  season—fre- 
! quently a day or more by a team and 
'a hand or two—on the average farm 
| by the breaking down or getting out 
lof order of plows, cultivators, har- 
| rows, planters, hoes, wagons, mow- 
,ers, etc. Nearly all of this time, as 
|well as a considerable amount of ex- 
|mense, could be saved by going over 
these implements during the winter 
and putting them in a good state of 
|repair. A little of the work may have 
|to be carried to the blacksmith or 
|the woodworker; but most of it can 
/be done at home by any intelligent 
man, by the aid of a few simple and 
| inexpensive tools, 





Strengthen all weak parts; remove 
| all broken or rusted-out parts and re- 
| place them with new ones; tighten all 
;nuts and put in new bolts where the 
old ones are very badly worn; and 
sharpen all the cutting implements, 
such as plows, sweeps and blades. Af- 
ter completing the repairs go over 
the implements, both wooden and 
metal parts, and give them a good 
coat of paint. Paint not only im- 
proves the appearance of machinery; 
it also prevents rust and decay, and 
thereby lengthens the life of the ma- 
chine. Red lead or Venetian red, with 
raw linseed oil, is suitable for this 
work. 


Ii1—Straighten Up and Give the Prem- 
ises a Neat, Attractive Appearance 


MAN’S ability as a farmer, even 

the value of the farm itself, is 
appraised in a very large measure by 
the impression made upon the ob- 
servers mind by external appear- 
ances about the farm. How exceed- 
ingly important, then, that gone-to- 
rack outhouses be repaired; that sag- 
ging gates and fences be straightened 
up and made secure; and that every- 
thing be given a clean, fresh, pleasing 
appearance by putting on a liberal 
application of whitewash now and 
then. Such domestic beauty and or- 
der will not only affect the observer; 
it will also rebound upon the owner 
himself and fill him full of courage; 
confidence and determination to suc- 
ceed. 


I1I—Do Some Tree Planting and 
Home Beautifying 


HY cannot every farm home in 

the South be provided with the 
shade of trees, the fragrance of 
flowers, and the freshness and beauty 
of grass-grown lawns? They will 
grow just as well in the country as 
they will in the city; and they will 
furnish just as much comfort, inspir- 
ation and pleasure. 

Throughout the large plantation 
sections, in the days of the Old South, 
even in the most heavily timbered re- 
gions, rural homes were artificially 
adorned with groves and avenues of 
forest trees and ornamental growths; 
and on the grounds of many of these 
classic mansions of another day the 
stately trees are still standing as tes- 
timonials of the culture and love of 
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the beautiful which animated 
souls of men and women long since 
dead. Why can we not have groves 


and tree-bordered approaches about | 
Any | 
man can go to the woods and take up | 


our small country homes, also? 


trees and transplant them to his yard 
or grove, and they will cost him noth- 
ing. 

There are few less inviting scenes 
to greet the traveler’s eye than a 
farmhouse sitting back in a treeless, 
flowerless yard, shimmering in 


glare of a July sun. There ought to 


be a grove of trees in front of every | 


farmhouse; and where there is a 
driveway leading up from the road 
this ought to be bordered on each 
side with a row of trees. There 
ought, also, to be some evergreens, 
like cedar or some member of that 
family, in the front yard. In most 
parts of the South oaks of different 
kinds, maples, elms, poplars, syca- 
mores, ete. are plentiful as wild 
growths in the forest; and in many 
sections ash, linden, willow, tulip, 
catalpa, etc., can be obtained with lit- 
tle trouble. All of these trees are 
glorious for ornament and for shade. 

The trees ought to be planted be- 
fore the sap rises, and early enough 
for the earth to become thoroughly 
settled about the roots before the 
period of growth begins. Tree plant- 
ing is properly a fall and winter job. 


I1V—Haul Out and Apply the Manure 


HE manure ought to be spread on 

land and turned under early so as 
to give it plenty of time in which to 
rot and make good humus before 
the planting of the crops. It is the 
green manure, applied late, not the 
well rotted manure, which causes the 
crops to fire. Well rotted manure, by 
increasing the water-holding capacity 
of the soil, as well as the available 
plant food, greatly reduces the ten- 
dency of the crops to fire. 


V—Clean Up the “Eyesores” About 
the Place 

N MANY of our farms there are 

ditches and ravines whose banks 


have become overgrown by weeds, 
briers and bushes; and there are 


slashy and rocky places which have 
been abandoned to these unsightly 
jungle growths, givifg the farm a 
ragged and forlorn appearance. How 
could a little of our time this winter 
be spent to better advantage than in 


cleaning up these places so as to 
make the farm look—and be—its 
best? 

Then on many places there are 


troublesome pests that ought to have 
attention. One of these, especially in 
sandy sections, is sassafras sprouts. 
In some experiments on the Arkansas 
Station it was found that sassafras 
sprouts could be killed by cutting 
them several inches below the sur- 
face of the ground and applying to 
the stump a teaspoonful of carbon 
bisulphide (high life). This, however, 
is a little expensive where the sprouts 
are very numerous, and a better plan 
in such cases is to kill them by good 
thorough deep plowing. Put a sharp 
point—it must really be sharp, mind 
you—on a good steel-beam turning 
plow, hitch two horses or mules to it 
and put it down at least six or eight 
inches deep so as to cut the roots far 
below the surface. Good deep plow- 
ing is the best and the cheapest way 
to eradicate these sprouts; and the 
reason plowing is commonly so inef- 
fective is that the land is broken very 
shallow and with a plow so dull. that 
it slips round the roots instead of cut- 
ting them. 

Another of these pests is Bermuda 
grass growing where it is not desir- 
ed. Begin the eradication of the grass 


this winter by breaking the land shal- | 


low—only as deep as the mass of 
roots extends—and then tearing the 
turf to pieces with a heavy harrow. If 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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GARDEN SEEDS 


For 88 years their reputation has kept at the highest 
point. They are strong and sturdy, of high quality pro- 
ductiveness~known among experienced market gardeners as 
the seeds that produce. They bring in quick and big profits. 


An extremely fine variety for the market grower is 


Buist’s Selected Globe Tomato 


A large, firm fruit which stands transportation very well. 
| Vigorous vines with large clusters. Vezy productive. Fine 
flavor and appearance. A sure profit producer. 


An immense yielder and continuous bearer. 


Buist’s Earli-Belle Tomato 


is known as the “* Early Money”’ variety. Without ques 

| tion the best and most profitable of all early varieties. 

| Rich fruit, perfectin shape, very solid and delicious flavor. 
Free Garden Guide for 1916. giving information valuable 

to every market gardener, together with our Market Gar- 

dener’s Wholesale Price List, will be sent on request. 

Write at once. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
| Dept. C.D, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Only *12 = per HP. 
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Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 
durable, powerful—four cycle, suction feed, make 
and break ignition—every part interchangeable— 
fully tested. Guaranteed to Develop Rated H. P. 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 


8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 
Can you beat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day 
Full Line Detroit Engines 14 horsepower 
DEIROIT ENGINE WORKS 454 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mi 
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heavy or light cream. 
sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. Differs 
ent from this picture, which illuse 
trates our large capacity machines. 
Western orders filled from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 
free catalog. Address; 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. : 
Box 3107. Bainbridge, N. ¥- aa 
————— 
GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 








America’s Standard Mill, grinds stock feed, table 

corn meal, rye, graham or buckwheat flour. Easy 

* to operate; lasts a lifetime. Write for “Book 
belo on Mills’* and 30-day free trial plan. 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO., (Estab. 1851) 

805 Kentucky Avenue [rdianapolis, Indiana 


FEED-MEAL'FLOUR 
Free Catalog [colors cxplains 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running ? 

gear. Send for 

it today. 


Electric WheelCo. 4 
59 Elm St.,Quincy, tit. 


TRAPPERS 


oe 

Rogers pays highest cash prices for 

We Charge no Commission. We 

have the best market in America, 

| Write today for Free Price List. 
Rogers Fur Co., Dept. 100 St. Louls, Mo. 


BEST 
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Costs less to use 

this better paint 
Cheap paints cover only 200 to 250 
square feet per gallon, two coats. 


4 


- HIGH STANDARD 
LIQUIO - PAINT 


covers 300 to shee feet, two 
coats, one better job. 
Write for free booklet 
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496 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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it WIll Attract All 
7 AnimaistoYour Traps 
Send 25c in stamps for a 
7 large trial bottle. Guar- 
anteed to increase your 
catch or money refunded. 


price lists. You get awe Longe ed for Furs when you ship us. 
‘SUNITED STATES FUR COMPANY, 
D STATE U 
209N. First <= St. NEE 





A ROD for 
4 Seine high fence; 
9 Doult rod for47-in. 

vies Lawn 


a 4 ‘DIRECT. 


on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
rite for free catalog now. 


amos ag a co 
; MORTON, ILLS. 








BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THR WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B63 showing tow 
Brice and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order gets ag 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 








‘Turn Your Seed Pota- | 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
ebbier and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 
If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 
sands of our 
readers will 
pant pome surda home gardens this year and “‘live at 





Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer 
= 











“Consider the ; 
Bee 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t sta: 
inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers pv 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don't b “4 pe 
«Don't be a “drone”! Join our bive ef 























there is any freezing weather during 
the winter a large proportion of the 
roots will be frozen and killed. Next 
summer the work can be completed 
or continued by breaking and har- 
rowing the land during the dry, hot 
weather. 


VI—Get Ready an Ample Supply of 
Good Planting Seed 


N COLD, wet days go through the 

crib and select a large number of 
the best ears for planting purposes, 
instead of waiting until planting time, 
after all the best corn has been fed to 
the stock, as so many people do. Or, 
if you prefer to buy better seed from 
some seed breeder or dealer, make 
your purchase early before the best 
has all been sold. In either case put 
the corn away in dry, mouse-proof 
boxes or barrels, and fumigate it to 
destroy the weevil. For this purpose 
use carbon bisulphide, at the rate of 
1 pound to 1,000 cubic feet of space— 
only a few ounces, perhaps, for your 
bexes or barrels. 

Look, also, after the cotton seed. 
Whether a man buys seed or saves 
‘his own, he ought to be sure and put 
it away in a dry, secure place, where 
it will be protected against every sort 
of damage. There can be no question 
that a very large proportion of the 
trouble from poor stands of cotton 
which is experienced throughout the 
South every spring is due to the 
planting of heated seed or seed that 
has sprouted or decayed as a result 
of being stored in a leaky building. 
The planting seed must not be put in 
a rail pen or in a log crib with open 
cracks for the rain to pour in 
through; it must be stored in a dry, 
well sheltered place. These precau- 
tions are particularly important this 
season on account of the high price 
of seed. 





Get Your Neighbors to Read the 
Best Farm Papers 


SUPREME need of our Southern 

farmers today is codperation, 
united effort—coGperation for better 
schools, better roads, better farming, 
more economical marketing, more 
economical purchase of fertilizers 
and feedstuffs, codperation in secur- 
ing better breeding stock, etc., etc. 

Now, you can’t codperate by your- 
self. No matter how big a man you 
are, you can’t get the right sort of 
progress in your neighborhood pull- 
ing alone. You must have team-work. 
You must have everybody lined up in 
the same endeavor. You must have 
the whole neighborhood interested in 
the same sort of thing. 

And here the words of the old apos- 
tle come to mind, “How can they hear 
without a preacher?” And for a 
preacher of everything that makes 
for a better rural life, what else is 
there equal to a really reliable, wide- 
awake farm paper whose first aim is 
not to make advertising money, but 
to help the farmers forward? 

Take any neighborhood where all 
the farmers read The Progressive 
Farmer, for example, and you will 
find the most determined, hearty, 
thoroughgoing pulling-together for 
every form of progress—for better 
farming, better livestock, better 
schools, better roads, better market- 
ing methods, rural telephones, rural 
free delivery, better health conditions 
and everything else that goes to help 
the individual community. In short 
wherever you find a neighborhood 
where everybody reads the best and 
livest farm papers, you find united ef- 
fort at high tide. 





THE SERMON HIT HIM 


A colored preacher was vehemently de- 
nouncing the sins of his congregation. 
“Bredern an’ sistern, Ah warns yo’ ’gainst 
de heinous sin ob shootin’ craps! Ah charges 
yo’ ’gainst de black rascality ob liftin’ pul- 
lets. But above else, bredern an’ sistern, 
Ah demolishes yo’ ’gainst de crime ob melon 
stealin’.’”’ 

A brother in a back seat made an odd 
sound with his lips, rose and snapped his 


fingers. Then he sat down again with an 
abashed look. 

“Whuffo, mah fren’, said the parson 
sternly, “does yo’ rar up an’ snap yo’ fin- 


gahs when Ah speaks ob melon stealin’?’’ 
“Yo’ jes remin’s me, pahson,’’ the man in 





the back seat answered meekly, “wha’ Ah 
lef’ mah knife.” 
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$4,000,000°22 


FARMING Yours 


Information about practical farming that cost the U. S. government 
$4,000,000 and more than ten years to collect—the work of hundreds of 
experts—the best methods of farming for profit—the experience of Amer- 
ica’s most successful agriculturists—every fact worth knowing about agri- 
culture—positive U. S. Dept. of Agriculture facts. Now yours on a won- 
derful offer. 

Read the free shipment offer we are making here. How we put these 
facts right into your hands. Yes, and more besides, A book written by 
America’s greatest Agriculturist, Hon. F. D. Coburn. This mailed to you, 
also. 


FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA 


These 7 big volumes, containing over 5,000 pages, 3,000,- 
000 words and hundreds of pictures, give you in condensed 
but complete form all the most valuable data which the gov- 
ernment has gathered at such an enormous expense. The rec- 
ords in the department have been studied by a 
board of practical agriculturists who have select- 
ed the very best of all this information and put it 
into these books. 
Verified facts about every branch of farming are given 
with all theories cut out. Just the meth- 
ods which have proved best in actual practice, 
are given in clear, simple language—and the 
books are minutely indexed so that every fact 
and every method are accessible in an instant. 
Whether you have one acre or a thousand 
acres, these books will show you how to make 
our land pay more money. 
ey tell how to put farming on 
a business basis. They place in 
your hands the accumulated ex- 
perience of thousands of prac- 
tical farmers, investigators and 
scientists. This great library 
which will solve the 
mest perplexing 
problems of farming 
is yours for a trifle 
—less than 7 cents a 
day for a year. And 
if you send the cou- 








































Che 
FARMERS 
CYCLOPEDIA 


pon, you 
can have 
_ Abridged it bes . 
Records FR E E 
U.S. Dep’t examina- 
Agriculture tion. 
Partial List of Contents 
Feed and Care of 
Dairy Cows 
(This alone worth 


the price) 
Feeds and Feeding 
for Beef 
(A wonderful work) 
Diseases and Insect Pests 
(How to protect cattle and crops 
against them) 
Profitable Hog Raising 
(A complete library Pryit 


on the hog) (How to secure larger 
Success with Sheep yield. How to aveul 


(Every question ans- insect pests. 


wered, 
Latest Facts and Inves- ooo Problems 


tigation on Ever (No other book on poul- 


Farm Product dt 1 
(Insures bigger, better try ever need be read) 
Farm Buildings 


crops with less labor) 
Every Phase of Farm (How to qn and build on 
the farm.) 


Management 
(From Government Experi- Domestic Science 
ments and Researches) Comfortable, 
Soils and Fertilization - 
(Make your land _ yield (Lightens the work of the house- 
more) keepers. 
And thousands of other subjects of vital interest and value 


Valuable Book, FREE 


Hon. F. D. Coburn, America’s most famous agricult- 
ural authority, has written a valuable Manual to use in 
connection with the Cyclopedia. It gives an exhaustive 
analysis of the contents and offers hundreds of sugges- 
tions on how to use the 7 big books to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Coburn says: “The Farmer’s Cyclopedia is the 
most valuable collection of agricultural information 
ever gathered together.” And this master farmer gives 
you the benefit of his lifelong experience. He tells 
you how to utilize this vast and comprehensive infor- 
mation to make more profits out of the soil. You pay 
not a penny for his assistance. The Manual is FREE 
with the Cyclopedia. 

P id t Wil = “There should not be a plough 

residen son says: or spade idle in this country 
—and the methods of our farmers must feed upon the scientific informa- 
tion in the State Departments of Agriculture and tap- 
room of all, the U. S. Department of Agriculture.” /“DOUBLEDAY, 
The scientific farming methods to which the Presi- / PAGE & CO., 
dent refers are open to you in the pages of the P pt gy 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia. They will help you to make f. New York, N. yy. 
every foot of land pay dividends. “ 


7 Send me, all charges 
Send Coupon Without Money “ 


Pat nem the complete set 
) armer’s Cyclopedia 
You pay nothing for privilege of examination. Just a 4 
send the coupon and we will ship the books prepaid. |“ 


FARMERS 
CYCLOPEDIA 


economical 
farm housekeeping. 
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(Abridged Records of U.S 


Dept. of Ag It 
Keep them 10 days. Examine them closely. If you de- my thick . of Agrkuiuce). in 2 hae 
cide that you want them send us 50 cents—then $2.00 .“ buckram. If not satisfactory 
monthly for 12 months. $24.50 in all. Otherwise ,“ will tell you so in 10 days and you 
tell us you will not keep them and we will ,“ will tell me where to return the 
arrange for their return, Not a penny to / 


ny. books at your expense. Other I 
send. Only the coupon, Sign and mail it “will ®, rote —- 


E send 50c down and then $2.00 
today. Fa monthly for 12 months. 
4 Aa 
Doubleday, Page & Co. # THR  cnigkecg-n:ciaebcodawantnekrowetrnciae ° 
Dept. 4571, Garden City, New York =~ PMBTONO? 6.5.0 009 ceo Knadade kh caswecenisedevenaunbe e 
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SATISFACTION NOW 
ASSURED TO OWNERS 


MISE automatically turns comfort, the Hupmobile is 

a PERFORMANCE when allthatitshouldbe. 
you invest in a Hupmobile. In economy and bre Mg 

The dealer does not say, surpasses even Hupmobile 
‘Come in when you want records, which have been 
anything and we’ll fix you among the highest in the 
up.” industry. 

Instead he has us send you, We know it to be the best 
without cost, a book of cou- Hupmobile ever built; and 
pons good for 50 hours of we believe the market offers 
service-labor on your car, no other value so good, re- 

You can have this service gardless of price. 
when you want it, from any Jt is fitting, then, that owners 
Hupmobile service station. of this car should be assured 
We recommend that inspec- of satisfaction through a 
tions be made at regularin- national system of free ser- 
tervals. : vice that is competent, thor- 

Thus the satisfaction of ak ough and the broadest and 
mobile ownership is literally most definite in use. 
guaranteed. You know ee A single ride in the Hupmobile 
ear is kept in the pink of “ Wilf demonstrate the diffi- 
running condition by Hup- culty of finding better motor 
mobile experts. car performance; and a let- 

In its behavior, in its instant e- to us will bring you the 


pick-up and its remarkable  qetails of Hupmobileservice. 
flexibility, in its luxurious 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 1349 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














Bupmobile Representaitves in South R.G. Sloan Motor Co, Greensboro, N.C. 
John M. Smith Atlanta, Ga, Greenville Motor Co., Greenville, N. C. 
“9 ; i "ua. 8 wy. Jack la. 
Morton & Loose Co... . Baltimore, Md. ys ee a 
Jack Shaw ... . Bartlesville, Okla. §.R. Thomas Auto Co.,Little Rock,Ark, 
Birmingham Motor Co., Birmingham, Yager Motor CarCo., Louisville, Ky. 
. . «ss «Ala, Memphis Motor Car Co.Memphis,Tenn. 

John L. Crockett, . . Bluefield, W. Va. 


Mississippi Motor CarCo., ... . 

“ cert Meridian, Miss. 

Sa eer ee ie Berridge MotorCarCo., .... .. 

Hamilton Motor Car Co., ‘ © Wiha ale, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. jmperial Motor Car Co.,Nashville,Tenn. 

Charlotte Motor.Car Co.,Charlotte, N.C. — Auto Co., New Orl 


rleans, La, 
Jefferson Garage, 


AIT 





. Roethke, . . .. Norfolk., Va. 

W. F. Westcott Motor Co., .. . - 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
F. P. Devin & Co.,.. Cherokee, Okla. Saluda Auto & Mach. Co., Pelzer, 8. C. 
John A. Hamilton, .. Columbia, S.C. 39. Cales, . . . . Ralston, Okla. 
Queen City Garage, Inc., . . Hooper Motor Co 


INC.n 2 « © 0 2 
The mark of superior Charlottesville, Va. 


motor carservice 


. - Cumberland, Md. Beckwith Wilson €o., « Tampa, Fla. 
Houston Motor Car Co., Dothan, Ala. J.T. Forster . . . . «Tulsa, Okla. 
Shenandoah Motor Co., Roanoke, Va. D. A. Harkey .. . _. Tupelo, Miss. 
White Motor Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. T.[H.,Williams . . Weston, W. Va. 





Kitselman Quality Fences 
and Bargain Prices have secured for 
us 2 half-million satisfied customers,—made it 


for usto build up the largest Direct-to-the-F armer 

ence businessin the country. We arethe only concernin the world 

selling fence DIRECT TO THE FARMER that operatesits own wire mill. 

other manufacturer offersyouthisadvantage. We get the quality you want for 

we produce our wire from Open Hearth Steel, galvanize it, weave it into a strong, 
stock-proof, Rust-Resisting Fence and give you “sa direct 


From Factory to Farmer ELMAN LAWN FENCE 


The following are a few of our many bargains CHEAPER THAN WOOD 
\6-inch Hog Fence, - - 12 Cents a Rod. 

7-inch Farm Fence, - 18 Gents a Rod. 

18-inch Poultry Fence, 24 Cents a Rod. 

special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 

Our big Catalog shows 100 different styles and heights of 

fence at proportionately low prices. It’s free. Write,today. 


Kitselman Bros. Box 84 Ind. 











Give Your Horses a Chance 


You can’t expect them to do a full day’s work when 
their necks and shoulders are galled, bruised or 
sore. Every day you try to make them do it 

? you’re losing money. Use Tapatce Pads and 


Get a Bigger Day’s Work. 


These pads fit any collar. Prevent galls, bruises, chafes 
and sores. Our own specially prepared composite 
stuffing issoftand springy. Absorbent and porous. 
Ask the dealer tor Tapatco book of emergency 
horse remedies free. 
We also make a com--S& 
pleteline of riding 4 
saddle pads. Me 
i 


be, 
in. ZZ 
“ 


& Textile Co. 


The 
American Pad 
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What Is True Success ? | 
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| Cheerfulness as the Third Element in Success—a Success Talk to farm Boys 
N 


fy Dear Boy: 

N MY definition of success, as you 

will remember, there are three ele- 
ments. “That man is succeeding in 
life who has a worthy ideal and strug- 
gles toward it serenely and unceas- 
ingly,” is the definition, and it im- 
plies: (1) a worthy ideal; (2) work- 
ing unceasingly toward it; (3) work- 
ing Serenely or cheerfully toward it. 
I didn’t know until afterward how 
nearly my definition parallels a say- 
ing of Emerson’s. I recall now that 
I have seen it on the tablet to his 
memory in the Hall of Fame in New 
York City: “The day is always his 
who works in it with serenity and 
great aims.” 
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In previous letters I have discussed 
the necessity for work and for wor- 
thy ideals. I hardly suppose many 
people think about serenity or cheer- 
fulness, the untroubled nature, as an 
important element in success-win- 
ning, but for my part I am convinced 
that it deserves the place I have given 
it. 

“The men whom I have seen suc- 
ceed best in life’, says Charles Kings- 
ley, “have always been cheerful and 
hopeful men who went about their 
business with smiles on their faces, 
and took the changes and chances of 
this mortal life like men, facing rough 
and smooth alike as it came.” And I be- 
lieve Kingsley’s observation accords 
with the general rule. The worrying, 
anxious, fussy, or sour fellow really 
handicaps himself immeasurably in 
the struggle for success. Cheerful- 
ness is to a boy what axle-grease is to 
a wagon; it makes things smooth and 
enables you to get further and accom- 
plish more with the same expenditure 
of effort and power. 

It’s the boy who can “endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier,” in St. Paul’s 
phrase, without whine or complaint, 
who wins; and there’s another good 
phrase of St. Paul’s that is worth re- 
calling in this connection. “Forget- 
ting those things which are behind,” 
he says, “this one thing I do.” In 
other words, he says, “I am not wor- 
rying about the past. It can’t be help- 
ed. And I am not worrying about a 
hundred other things that might be 
done. But here is a thing that is 
worth while, and I buckle down to 
it.” 

I have known boys to worry about 
their mistakes until their worry be- 
came a ten times bigger mistake than 
anything else they had ever done. 
You ought to worry just enough over 
a mistake to make sure you don’t 
make it again, and then forget it. And 
it’s a good rule of Edward Everett 
Hale’s: “Never bear more than one 
kind of trouble at a time. Some peo- 
ple bear three kinds—all they have 
had, all they have now, and all they 
expect to have.” 
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There’s another thing that worries 
a boy sometimes, and that is as to 
whether he is going to get all the re- 
cognition he deserves; whether he is 
going to get all the credit he is really 
entitled to. 

And this reminds me of one of Em- 
erson’s sayings—and I quote Emerson 
a good deal because I believe he is 
one of the best authors for a young 
man to know, and I should like for 
you to get acquainted with his “es- 
says” and other writings. This is 
what Emerson says in the passage I 
am thinking about: “A man passes 
for what he is worth. Very idle is all 
curiosity concerning other people’s 
estimate of us, and idle is all fear of 
remaining unknown. If aman knows 
that he can do anything—that he can 
do it better than anyone else—he has 
a pledge of the acknowledgement of 
that fact by all persons.” 

“The world is full of judgment 
days,” Emerson goes on to say, and 
you are sure to get what is coming to 
you. Marcus Aurelius, the old Ro- 


man philosopher, expressed a similar 
thought by saying: “How much trou- 
ble he avoids who does not look to 
see what his neighbor says or does or 
thinks, but only to what he does him- 
self, that it may be just and pure.” 
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A man undoubtedly needs the love 
of friends for the highest happiness, 
but he can be very serene if he has 
the approval of his own conscience, 
resting assured that the love will 
come in due season if he deserves it. 
I believe it was James A. Garfield who 
said: “It doesn’t matter much what 
other people think of me, but it mat- 
ters tremendously what James A. 
Garfield thinks of me.” That is the 
right idea. And George Washington 
gave a fine recipe for dealing with 
worry about other people’s misjudg- 
ments when he said: “If anybody 
speaks evil of you, so live that no one 
will believe him.” That is the best 
answer to misrepresentation. 
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No, I do not believe I can too 
strongly urge upon boys the value of 
cheerfulness as an aid to success. 
Some day you will read: in one of 
Dickens books about that unique 
character, Mark Tapley. The only 
thing that worried him was that the 
Lord had made the world so good and 
put so many good things about us 
even in our worst disasters that Mark 
never could find an occasion when it 
was really “any credit to be cheer- 
ful.” And most of us, if we really 
looked at things right, would have tu 
agree with Mark Tapley. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 





Different Kinds or Types of Soil in 
Relation to Crops 





(Concluded from page 7, this issue) 


Wheat is often at a disadvantage 
on bottom land, because of the great- 
er liability there to rust and to lodg- 
ing. 

In the boll weevil region one should 
generally avoid planting the bottom 
lands in cotton, since the luxuriant 
growth gives the boll weevil oppor- 
tunity for doing its maximum dam- 
age. 

Soils may be divided from the 
standpoint of crop adaptation into 
acid, limy or calcareous, and neutral 
soils, As a rule most crops grow 
fairly well on neutral soils, but the 
plants most generally cultivated are 
at a disadvantage on soils that are 
distinctly acid. Among the crop 
plants for which it is desirable to se- 
lect a soil rich in lime are alfalfa, red 
clover, and sweet clover or white 
melilfotus. 

Soils may also be classified accord- 
ing to topography, that is, according 
to how they lie. The surface may be 
nearly level, gently rolling, or steep. 
It is, as a rule, a mistake to cultivate 
land on extremely steep slopes, which 
find their best use in growing timber 
or perennial pasture plants. 





{Dust Bath for Poultry 


*“*TAOWLS will keep themselves free 

from vermin during the winter 
months if given a convenient place to 
dust,” says M. J. Kilpatrick, poultry 
Expert, Ohio State University Ex- 
tension Service. “A box 30 inches 
square and 12 inches deep may be 
built in one corner of the pen, or such 
a box may be made with legs so as to 
raise it 16 inches off of the floor. Al- 
most any fine, dry powder will make 
good dusting material. The particles 
should be fine enough so that they 
will choke up the breathing pores of 
the parasites which live on the fowl’s 
body. Equal parts of loam, sand and 
sifted coal ashes, to which has been 
added a little kerosene oil and the 
whole thoroughly mixed, is often used 
for the dust.” 
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Get FREE Chicken Book 


CHOOSING A LIFE PARTNER 








The Young Man’s Most Serious Prob- 
lem, With Some Suggestions That 
Will Aid in Its Right Solution 


OW shall a young man go about it 

to choose his life-partner? In 
the first place, it must be made more 
or less a matter of business. That is, 
it must be approached with just as 
cool a head as one might bring to the 
consideration of any other important 
question. Rash conclusions have cost 



















Our big, illustrated, 
. 1916 Year-Book, 
**Profits in Poultry 
. Keeping,’’ will 
help you make more 
\ money with your 
fowls. Tells how 
to raise chicks, 
get more eggs 
and make larger 
profits wth less 
work. Learn about 


Cyphers-Built 
















Incubators many a man his peace of mind for Now Is the Time 
Sold at Low Prices | /i‘¢. [If ever a man needed a cool jas: a aa 
ood by lending poultry keepers the world over. head it is now when he is face to face s ‘ Po 
prefer’ Big hatches, and a guarantee that § | With this grave subject. Nor is it easy to think about those minor building jobs—hog 


rotects you; backed by 20 years of leadership. 
Riso tells about other free literature on poultry 
keeping and our ‘‘Personal-Letter’’ Service. 
We want you to write for this FREE Guide for 
Poultry Raisers today. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 


| always to be calm and steady in a 
time like this. The fires burn brightly 
in the heart; there is a lack of defin- | 
|ite experience; the advice of friends | 


houses, poultry houses, sheds, feed racks, gates, 
fences, etc.,—spring will soon be here. 


Make your plans now for the coming sea- 





son. 
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anv” “Shee tame often scems arbitrary and one-sided: | Prepare adequate protection for your stock. 

Boston nsas City Oakland there is a disposition to say, “This is | 
| ; my business; I can attend to it my- gue tame dollar spent in time Is 
| d ‘ ° ew | self!” But this is one place where to | save you more than nine! 
| Paint Without Oil be wilful may be to invite lifelong And when you build, build for SERVICE, 
: trouble. Far better keep steady and build with 
. ees listen carefully to those who. have 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


been this way and know the dangers 
of a mistake better than we do. And 
if such advice is given honestly and 
earnestly, be sure to receive it, not as 
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Likewise at 


And every world’s exposition since 1879 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Empire Milkers 











An Hous pe in the Fields | 


ON’T knock off so early for milking. 

Install an Empire Mechanical Milker. Keep your 
team, yourself and your men in the fields working an 
hour longer. It means real money, especially on busy 
days when the grain has just go/ tobe takencare of. The 


saves time, labor, expense and elimi- 
nates all the drudgery of milking. It increases 
the milk flow—means purer milk—bigger 
profits. One double or two-cow unit will milk 20to 30 
cows an hour. One man can 
units. Cows stand |content for the Empire. 
natural air pressure teat massage is firm and gentle, 
Let us send you description and. pictures of 
e Separators that 
ere making good in many fine dairies. Ask, also f 
our offer on_ the JEmpire Gasoline 
Empire Star Feed Mills. Ask f 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY ‘ 
Bloomfield, N, J. 


Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 


MECHANICAL 
MILKER 


e care of two double 





and Empire Crea 


En and 
Stage oe: 


Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
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longer than any other. 
steel bar. They 
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rom their feed, 
po “a —b A. better. They are more easily 
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toclip the 

get clean 
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Stewart e:.:i:, Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and cleser and stays sharp 
ears are cut from solid ae, 

are enclosed, protected and run in | Get one from cat dealer or ‘send $2 and we 

oil; little friction, little wear. Has six feet of new | will ship C.O.D. for balance. Money and 

style easy running flexible shaft and the cele- | transportation costs back if not satisfied. 

tewart single tension clipping head, CHIC. 

grade. Price complete, only $7.50. 


AGO PLEXIBEE SHAFT 4g 
A-608 No. La Salle St HICA 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 


Name, address and num stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 











When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








HOW FEEDS AFFECT THE SIZE OF 
THE VITAL ORGANS 





| If an Animal Is to Develop These 


Organs as It Should, It Must Be 
Given Plenty of Ash and Protein 


T IS usually assumed and I suppose 

the assumption is correct, although 

no experimenter has so far abso- 
lutely taken the problem out of the 
field of assumption—that the man 
who has a large heart and liver, large 
lungs and kidneys has a greater op- 
portunity of living to a ripe old age 
than the man who, for some reason 
or other, has had some of these vital 
organs retarded in their development. 
This has always been assumed to be 
the case, but no one has proved it. 


| But it seems reasonable and sensible 
| to believe that a growing man should 
| be given such feeds—plenty of ash 
| and protein especially—as will allow 
| his whole body, muscles, brain, bones, 


and internal organs, to reach their 
maximum growth and size. 

It is surely sensible to suppose that 
a man should be fed such feeds as 
will allow his whole body to grow 
into what the Creator intended it 
should be when he gave it to the 
world. Anyway, it is surely a self- 
evident fact that nothing will be 
gained by withholding those foods 
from the growing child which go to 


| the building of the muscles, the bones, 
| and the internal organs. While noth- 
| ing is gained by withholding properly 


balanced rations from the children, 


| still thousands and thousands of our 
| children are stunted year aiter year 


in both mind and body by the im- 
proper administration of foods. 


Balance the Feed 


UT we started out to tell about the 

effect of feeds on the size of the 
internal organs of pigs. There is no 
difference, however, fundamentally, in 
feeding a pig and in feeding a child; 
they must both have plenty of ash 
and protein. Their rations will vary 
somewhat in detail, but they must 
both have what is known as a bal- 
anced ration, or their bodies are sure 
to suffer and become weakened in 
some way. It takes plenty of mineral 
matter and protein to make large 
bones and muscles and internal or- 
gans in a pig, and it requires exactly 
the same things to make large bones, 
muscles, and internal organs in a 
child. A ration of corn for a pig, as 
we shall see below, will not permit 


| the organs to grow to the size the 


Creator intended they should attain; 
corn lacks a sufficient amount of min- 
eral matter and protein—you can’t 


» | build a brick house and complete it 


as a brick house without plenty of 
brick, 


Let us see whether we can or not. 
Let us look at some experimental 
facts. While the writer was at the 
Alabama Experiment Station he fed 
a large number of pigs on various 
rations to determine, among other 
things, the most economical and best 
feeds for hogs from the standpoint 
of profit. At the end of the tests the 
hogs were all slaughtered and the 
carcasses examined to determine the 
effect of these various rations on the 
size of the bones, on the size of the 
internal organs, on the melting 
point of the lards, etc. The pigs, at 
the beginning of the tests, were ap- 
proximately 70 pounds in weight; the 
weights, however, varied some from 
year to year. Their average weight 
at killing time was close to 150 
pounds; this figure also varied some. 
It was soon noticed that the internal 
organs of the corn-fed pigs’ were 
small. It was also very quickly 
noticed that the pigs which avere fat- 
tened on certain pasture crops had 
extremely heavy internal organs. The 
following table gives a very brief 
summary of the increase in size of 
the internal organs when the organs 
taken from the corn-fed hogs are 
compared with those taken from te 


which were fed on corn in conjunc- 
tion with other feeds. 
INCREASE IN WEIGHT OF INTERNAL OR- 


GANS DUE TO SUPPLEMENTING CORN 
WITH. CERTAIN OTHER FEEDS 








Increase in weight of 
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*That is, the weights of the organs of the 
corn-fed hogs were compared with those 
taken from hogs which had been fattened on 
a ration of corn plus something else. 

It should be called to the attention 
of the reader that these variations in 
the size of the internal organs were 
all made during a short fattening 
period of 100 to 150 days; this repre- 
sents only a short part of the life of 
a pig. It should also be noted that 
these pigs had attained a weight of 
approximately 70 pounds before these 
tests were inaugurated; they had all, 
up to the inauguration of the tests, 
had equal opportunity to develop the 
whole body. If they had been taken 
through these tests throughout their 
whole lives we would expect the dif- 
ference represented above to be still 
greater in favor of the mixed feeds. 

By referring to the above table it 
is seen that the mixed feeds always 
caused an increase in the size of the 
internal organs; that is, the corn-fed 
pigs had small organs when compar- 
ed with those of the other pigs. The 
weights of the hearts were increased 
from 7 to 16 per cent, the lungs from 
8 to 46 per cent, the livers from 5 to 
75 per cent, and the kidneys (two tak- 
en together) from 29 to 64 per cent. 
The increases varied with the kind of 
feed. 

It is not possible to state that these 
large organs were just so many per 
cent more efficient in doing the work 
of the body than the small ones, but 
it does seem reasonable to suppose 
that the large organs could do their 
work somewhat more satisfactorily 
than the small ones—provided the 
large ones were normal and _ heal- 
thy. As far as a naked eye examina- 
tion could determine, all of the or- 
gans were perfectly healthy. On the 
other hand, it seems more reasonable 
to suppose that the organs of the 
corn-fed pigs were abnormally small, 
that they had not been permitted to 
reach their normal or predestined 
size. There is plenty of information 
to prove that the bones of a pig can 
be weakened 50 per cent within 150 
days by the improper feeding of too 
much corn, and it does not seem il- 
logical to conclude that the hearts, 
the lungs, the livers, and the kidneys 
may also be weakened in the same 


way. DAN T. GRAY. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

Herefords 

Feb. 29-March 1, 1916—O, Harris & Sons, 

Harris, Mo. 

4—St. Joseph,’ Mo., Northwest Mis- 

souri Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 

tion, Jesse Engle, Sheridan, Mo. 

March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Feb, 8—Des Moines, Iowa,, under the man- 
agement of the American Polled 
lereford Breeders’ Association. 

Shorthorns 

Feb. 23, 1916—Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Val- 
ley, Tennessee, at Tri-State Fair 
Grounds, Memphis, Tenn, 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Feb. 1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, 
Ais., M, . Judy, Megr., West Le- 
banon, Ind. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Feb. 5—McKee Bros., at Forest Home Farm, 

Versailles, Ky. 


March 





‘ 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





ge a cine 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


PLE 





Lee’s Premier $e — $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,50 


Keystone Baron Duke, ¢ e Grand a a at 
the International Live Stack Show, Chicago, 1 
Offspring of either Boar for saie at voumeueate prices. 
ll hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








APOLLO 4th No. 213949 
BERKSHIRES 

Superb lot of Berkshire pigs, service boars, 
open and bred gilts and sowsand mature stock 
of all ages for sale at a reduction in order to 
make room for Spring litters; Buy in this montk 
and save money. Pairs and trios mated preperly 
and registered in the buyer’s name. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES 


of Quality and 
Make up. 
\ None better. 
Also 
=] B. P. Rock Chicks. 
Let mesupply your 
needs. Prices 
right. 
JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro,N, C. 



























‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 


OCCONEEEFIEE, =i 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM .NC_. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


eee 





Quality First Purest Blood Lines 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


TAXPAYER Ill No. 67799 stands at head of herd. 
He was winner at Ge. State Fair 1815, weighed 750 

pounds at 18 months of age. (The Grand Champion 
W orlds Fair, San Francisco, was sired by Taxpayer 
and a half brother to this great Boar. 


Iam offering 30 beautiful and high bred gilts bred 
to Taxpayer III and my other herd boars, price $40 
to $50. These gilts will weigh 175 to 200 pounds. 
They are sired by Champions and Grand Champions 
and are truly the Bi@ MELLO™ TYPE, with plenty 
of size and quality. 

Satisfaction or your mone, sunded.- Write me 
at once or come and see the i...id lam breeding. 


J. W. HODGE, 
ELKO, GA. 














DUROC SALE 





AUCTION SALE 


Wednesday, Feb. 9, 


winner at the Tennessee State 


west Georgia Fair, 1915. 
25 BRED SOWS AND 





DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


Cholera Immune 


We will offer for sale ninety DUROC JERSEY Hogs, consistitig of Serves Boars: 
Bred Sows, Bred Gilts and Fall Pigs, as follows: 


FIVE HERD BOARS 
Consisting of a son of ogg, Colonel, a prize 
a 


son of Defender, undefeated in the under-six- 
months class at Georgia-Florida Fair and the South- 


These sows are the foundation stock of our 
herd; they have never been fitted for show, but as 
Gilts’ produced pigs that took first prize_in under- 
six-months herd at Georgia-Florida Fair, 1915. 
These sons have nearly all farrowed their second 
litter of pigs and are in excellent breeding shape. 


DARBYSHIRE & McCASKILL, Bainbridge, Ga. 


REGISTERED 


1916, at 1 O’clock 





60 FALL PIGS 
These pigs carry blood of Defender, Fancy 
Colonel, Superba and other noted strains. Our 
entire herd is permanently IMMUNE from Cholera. 


SALE AT TWIN LAKES FARM 
One mile from town. Automobiles will meet 
you at the trains. Barbecued Duroc Jersey will 
be served for dinner. Come be our guest whether 
you buy or not. Write for Catalog. Auctioneer, Mr. 
W.. D. Scott, Arlington, Ga. 


ir, 1914; a grand 


GILTS 























HORSES HORSES OG. 1. C's. 
Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses n Originators of the 
8s long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be — to cul- Famous 2 


a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? 


warrant safe delivery. 
and the price Is right. 








Put it upto us! 


tiv ese uate is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm 
WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 
It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you, Is it 
saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 


all that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 


GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky. 









Swine 1863 


TwoO.LC. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and _ feeding scrub 
pe ? Two of our Owl. 
oge weigh 2806 Ibs. 
Grit ip you sample pair y 


Is it a satisfactory 

















HAMPSHIRES 


of these famous hogs on time and 
give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 





HAMPSHIRES 





The 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The ek 
Hampshire has become a mapket topper in every ba 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 












shippers of pure bred hogs in the worid. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. ry for 52 
rs and have never lost a 

with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 


Belted Mortgage Lifter 





Hampshire Hogs—t- prolific kind. Special 


bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, Ind. 


Write for description and prices. 





Write—to-day— 

E.C. STONE, Secretary, for Free Book, ‘‘The 

Hampshire Record Association, Hog from Birth to Sale’® 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





Tl 2 i 
agar Boge pigs, trios not akin, 0. : C Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. 
Roy Runyon, * Young herds aspecialty. No akin; pro- 
lific; iarge kind. Pedigrees free. Write for prices 
and cirrculars. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC PIGS 


Choice lot of pigs. Bred gilts and service boars. 
Ready to ship at eg prices for 60 days. Each ani- 
mal pedigreed. . M. WHITAKER & CO., Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., ®. 1. 





F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Hlinois. 


0 I C’s Bred and open gilts, 

o Be * a special price on3 

&’ months old boars. big | heavy- 
nabs fee prize-winning boars at 

head of herd. All stock shipped 

exactly as represented. 

Write me for prices and circulars. 


BR. Q. Owen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Vas 


PUREBRED— 

Essex, Berkseires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 5 varieties Peas. 

Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS: SPRINGS N. C. 








aad 








PIGS. Pure-bred, 8 weeks 

D -J and over, big bone, from 
uroc ersey choice *registered’ stock. 
— for demonstration purposes, Satisfaction guaran- 


nn HIGH SCHOOL FARM 
S. T. Liles Brown Summit, N.C. 


Boars and gilts, early fall 
Duroc Jerseys farrow. Bred right, fed 
right and I will price them right. 


K. F. Jordan, McCullers, N. C. 
DUROC PIGS, °.t* choicest breeding 


9 and individual excellence. 
TAMWORTHS Grown on separate farms. 
» Prices rignt. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, By. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Of National reputation for 1,000 Ib. 
weights with plenty of bone. Our 
lends made them famous. They 
are backed bya positive guaran- 
tee, ample capital and a 35 years ex- 
- perience. You will win if the last 
J.P. AVISSERING, Box 7 Alton, til. 




















POLAND 
CHINAS 
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==February 5th. 


The largest and best offering ever presented to 
the public from the greatest Duroc herd in the 
world, including 60 sons and daughters of Defen- 
der mated to Grand Champion boars. Write for 
catalog stock for sale, car lots a speciality, 


McKEE BROS, Versailles, Ky. 





cHina PIGS 
2 Cate e Sige 


' BEEF CATTLE £ HEREFORD BULLS for| 





HEREFORDS 


_—TO OOO Pn 





_HORSES AND _JACKS 


Sale. Highest pedigrees. 
Both Virginia eae Agricultural Colleges have 


purchased from m landy, Tuleyries Farm, 
White Post, Clarke County, Virginia. 


emt Jacks and Sines Trotters, Sad- 
diers, and Registered Hereford Cattle. 


Good Kentucky jacks and jennets—some premium 
winners, Trotting bred colts from 1 to 3 years old by 
Walnut Ma! ¢ 4 
2:0644. The Native 2:10, Gordon Todd 2:07%, Malcolm 
Forbes 2:08%, General Watts 2: “06%, Rhythmic 2:06% and 








FOR SALE—: Registered Hereford Bulis. 3 








Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, 2 Registered pr pene on see be colts, a ages. oan a 
Holstein Bulls, Registered Berkshire Pigs, Collie and business saddle horses. Registere Cresoras, 
Pups. T. N. ASKEW, éwarda, Miss. sane wae: Fairfax breeding. Write me, describing 








U. G. SAUNDERS, 


HOLSTEINS Fairland Stock Farm. LEXINGTON, KY 


. 10 High Grade Handsome Heifers, bred 
Holsteins to Registered bull. 2 Registered Bulls 


ready for service. 
For Sale GILTNER BROS, Eminence, Ky. 











FOR SALE 


Registerd and non-registered Horses, Cat- 
tle, —_ Hogs = gee ig mules. B. 
can sell you any kind of stock you want to 
_SHORTHORNS ss. buy as low as any man in Kentucky and you 
will get just what I agree to send you. 40 

years in the business, customers all over the 


R.E.GODDARD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 





oer 





1865 1915 
IDLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 


After 50 years studious breeding on my farm, 
special claim is made new for stock by the great 
sire Old Glory 414091. Stock by this bull are the 
strongest milk and beef combination known to the 
breed. They are large, husky, vigorous and the 
real dual ty is most strongly marked. Calves 
poy sex b im for sale. Have other heifers bred 


to him. 
W. P. HARNED, 








LEGHORNS 

















For Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 











_TAMWORTHS 


_ Oe 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and hogs from eight weeks to two years 
old. Herd of 250. We breed the big, red, husky 
prize winners. Herd boars are sons of State 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of 
different brecding. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. 


TT AMWORTHS—All Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 














Duroc-Jerseys Plenty of pigs at 


present. Ask for 
PICTURE folder, 
Buy now and save six months. "; few nice bears 
for grading up CHEAP. Registered. 
w Cruso, N. C. 








Ss _A 
T rths. Pigs bred gilts and boars 
amwo ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. ARM, 


WESTVI 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 8.1, Winston-Salem, N,C. 











Cooper Co., Vermont,Mo. 
5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chix every week, hatched from 
O. I. C's. our specially mated breeders, at 10c each, in 
PARAL lots of 25 or more. Hatching Eggs per 15, 
” =) $1.50: per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place your order 


early. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one remewal and one new sub- 
tion for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 
$2.00 for a club Pa three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—e saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGEESSIVE FAEMEER. 





Pure-bred O*%1. C. Swine, Silver strain, - The large, 
prolific kind. Prices eaten. Have never had 
any contagious disease in herd. Satisfaction guar- 

omieod. . MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, Hickory, ®. C, 
_ J 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
@ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, ‘ < é é President and Editor 

TAIT BUTLER, » « « +  Viee-President and Editor 

B. L. MOSS, . ‘ . e * ‘ Managing Editor 

W. F. MASSEY, e e ¥ ‘ ‘ Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, gO ea Be Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . ; wake ‘ Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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WHY THE “STOP-WHEN-OUT ” 
POLICY 


“3 DON’T want to get into debt to a paper without 
knowing it. Give me the paper that stops when 


out.”’ 
This is the cry that is now going up from newspaper 
readers all over the country. In the old days the 


credit plan had some excuse, but now with all sorts of 
trashy papers that get a man’s name on the list, keep 
it there, and threaten him ‘with a lawsuit if he doesn’t 
pay, the exasperated public sees that the one and only 
business-like policy is to stop-when-out. ‘ 

The Progressive Farmer has heretofore endeavored 
to notify subscribers quickly after expiration so as to 
prevent the paper from being forced on any one, but 
we believe the strictly stop-when-out plan is best, and 
will enforce it absolutely after next month. As a con- 
temporary puts it: 


“When a man rides out his ticket he gets off the 
cars. , When we wear out our welcome, as we as- 
sume that we have done when a subscriber fails to 
renew, we grab our hat and leave. We're not 
come-to-stay visitors that you get tired of, and 
wish to the Lord would go. No, siree! We respect 
you, and ourselves, too. If you don’t renew, we 
take that as a polite hint to vamoose the ranch.” 


Watch your label date, renew promptly, and don’t 
miss a copy. ‘ 











ANY readers seem to have resolved to file all 

copies of The Progressive Farmer this year, 
judging by the large number who are taking ad- 
vantage of our offer to send a binder to any man 
who adds 40 cents in payment when sending his 
renewal, The binder really costs us 45 to 50 cents, 
but we think it worth something to us to have a 
year’s numbers in a home, and so we make the re- 
duced price just indicated. 





F YOU, Kind Reader, are not a subscriber to 

The Progressive Farmer but have received this 
copy from a friend who is, take it as a compliment. 
He could give the paper to but one person and 
picked you out as the sort of person who ought to 
be numbered among our elect subscribers. And for 
our part we make you our most gracious bow, and 
only hope that the acquaintance now begun will 
develop into life-long friendship. 





E HOPE every reader has put away last 

week’s “Labor-Saving Devices Special,” after 
first picking out the ideas he will adopt right away 
and also resolving that he will go back and get 
other ideas as fast as he can. The man who doesn’t 
follow this course is likely to think before many 
months, “Well, there was a plan in that January 
8th Progressive Farmer that would have helped 
me right here,” and wish he had kept his paper. 
We issued this Special at this season because it is 
a leisure time on the farm and most farmers have 
time to make the things they wish. 





EXT week comes our annual “Garden and 

Truck Crops Special,” and our readers are go- 
ing to find it brimming with good things about 
making the home garden a success. Look for this 
issue; it will be both interesting and helpful. Then 
on January 29 comes our Poultry Special, with a 
feast of good things about farm poultry, to be fol- 
lowed by our big Farm Implements and Machinery 
Special on February 5 and our Anniversary and 
Reference Special February 12. The latter two 
have always been among the biggest and best of 
all our Specials, and this year we hope to make 
them the very best ever issued. 





HE ten business rules we are suggesting for 

1916 are all good, but probably not one of 
them is more neglected than the first. Too few 
farmers know how their assets compare with 
those of a year ago, or from what sources any 
profit has come. On this point the Ohio Extension 
Service says: 


“Tt is common practice for many farmers to 
neglect the interest element. One Ohio farmer 
thought he had been making $2,000 a year from 
his management of a 200-acre farm. Less than 
$200 of that sum could be credited to labor and 
management. The interest on the money in- 





vested in his farm plant was over $1,800. If he 
had borrowed the money to buy his farm and 
equipment and was carrying a heavy mortgage 
he would have to pay most of his so-called 
profits out as interest.” 





ON’T fail to send us names of boys and girls 

in your family who wish to enroll in corn 
club, pig club, or canning club work. There was 
space for only two names on last week’s blank but 
you may send as many names as you wish. And 
see if you cannot enroll some neighbor boys and 
girls whose parents are not interested or not in- 
formed. Of course, we can give Progressive 
Farmer prizes only to boys and girls in families 
where our paper is subscribed for; but we shall be 
glad to receive names of boys and girls from fam- 
ilies not taking our paper, and have such boys and 
girls entered in regular club work and in competi- 
tion for all other prizes except ours. 


Business Rules for 1916 


[T's a belief of The Progressive Farmer’s that 








the farmer ought to be just as truly a “business 

man” as a manufacturer or merchant—not so 
big a “business man” in most cases, but just as 
genuinely “business” in all his methods. So im- 
portant is this in our opinion that we are going to 
repeat a few ideas we have been suggesting over 
and over again: 

1. Take an inventory the first of the year. 

2. Put your rental contracts in writing. 

3. See that all deeds and other papers are in 
proper shape; and put your will in written form. 

4. Get all your 1915 debts paid, and if there are 
any you can’t pay now, get a memorandum as to 
the exact amounts of all and arrange to extinguish 
them as fast as possible. 

5. Get a farm record or account book and keep 
account of all sales, purchases, etc., in 1916. 

6. Put your money in a bank and pay all bills 
by check. 

7. Use printed stationery, alphabetical letter 
files and bill files, and make it a rule (it’s one to 
be proud of) that you answer all letters promptly. 

8. If you must buy on credit at any time during 
the year, make it a point to exhaust all efforts to 
borrow cash and pay interest 6, 8, or even 10 per 
cent per annum if necessary rather than pay 25 to 
75 per cent per annum in the form of time prices. 

9. Keep informed as to prices in more than one 
market, and practice proper grading and packing 
of every product you sell. 

10. Name your farm and make a reputation for 
it as a place from which to get quality products, 
prompt service, and a square deal. 


Uncle John Gets Even With His Neighbors 








“Ww ALWAYS believe in gittin’ even,” said Uncle 

John as he stepped into our office and pulled 

out his check book; “at least if it’s the sort o’ 
gittin’ even that don’t leave you feelin’ mean. It 
was one of the neighbors who got me all stirred 
up by readin’ that doggone paper o’ yours, and 
now I’m gittin’ square with the world by turnin’ 
it loose in two more new homes. Gee whiz! Them 
sleepy fellows don’t know how much dynamite I’m 
goin’ to put under ’em!” 

“You know how I got started with you wuz 
that one of the neighbors that you had got stirred 
up kep’ pesterin’ me to take the paper. Last time 
he tackled me we wus comin’ back from meetin’, 
No, I says, I ain’t got no use for this book busi- 
ness. ‘Well, I dunno about that,’ he says, ‘didn’t 
the Lord A’mighty set a sort o’ example about 
books by puttin his teachin’s where we could read 
’?em? ‘Well, that kind o’ shet me up for a minute; 
an’ then he went on, ‘What’s more,’ he says, ‘did 
y’ever look over the country and think about the 
folks in business and all lines o’ work, and see 
whether it’s the folks who read books and papers 
most or the folks who don’t read ’em at all, who 
seem to be makin’ the most money and havin’ most 
influence ?’” 


“Ez I say, that kind o’ laid me out; but right 
then a Scriptur notion struck me that I thought 
would put the fixin’s on him. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘you 
heerd the preacher read just now how the Lord 
said a feller ought to make his livin’-in the sweat 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


o’ his brow, and I guess you can’t improve on 
that.’ 

“‘Exactly’, says he, ‘exactly. But a feller Graham 
pointed out t’other day that the Lord didn’t say 
sweat o’ your back but sweat o’ your brow and a 
So I figure it 
out that while we’ve got to sweat a lot with our 
muscles, if we don’t do a little sweatin’ from the 
brow with real brain-exershun, we’re not likely to 
make much. As Zeb Green says, a feller’s got to 
use his head fer some’n more’n a hat-rack.” 

“Well, I seed the feller wuz really right, an’ that 
a good paper or book is really needed to feed a 
feller’s brain the same as meat and bread feeds his 
body. ‘Well, take that dollar an’ shet up’ says I. 
An’ now, as I say, I’m trying to get even on two 
o’ the other neighbors.” 


man’s brow is where his brain is. 





There Is No Substitute for Potash: 


\ i TE ARE being repeatedly asked for a sub- 
stitute for potash in the fertilizers for 
1916. We regret that we know of none. It 
is true that certain methods of handling the soil 
may make more of the potash already in the soil 
available for feeding the plants; but it is too late 
now to bring about those results. If for the last 
ten years our soils had been fed with stable ma- 
nure or crops turned under, as they should have 
been, we might now be able to get along better 
without potash. 

On most of the clay and clay loam soils, espec- 
ially from Alabama westward, general crops like 
cotton, corn, etc., will not be seriously affected by 
the fact that the fertilizers contain little potash. 
On the southeastern soils, especially for crops like 
tobacco and truck, the scarcity of potash is a 
much more serious matter. 

Lime is being recommended as a substitute for 
potash, on the ground that it will set free the 
potash already in the soil; but to what extent lime 
will do this is not clear, nor are all those who as- 
sume to know aerced as to the extent potash will 
be set free by the use of lime. It is quite generally 
a good practice to use lime on Southern soils, but 
it is doubtful if it should be done with the expec- 
tation of its setting free sufficient potash on those 
soils where past experience has shown that ap- 
plications of potash are necessary to produce sat- 
isfactory crops. 








Be in Salisbury January 25-28 





VERYBODY knows that intérest in pure-bred 
E livestock has never before been so intense in 
North Carolina as it is today, and the big 
North Carolina livestock meeting in Salisbury, be- 
ginning Tuesday, January 25, and ending Friday, 
January 28, promises to be a memorable occasion. 
Tuesday is “Swine and Poultry Day,” Wednes- 
day “Beef Cattle Day,’ Thursday “Dairy Cattle 
Day,” and Friday the day for livestock shows. Not 
only will there be notable addresses and confer- 
ences but the sales of pure-bred Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Holsteins, and Aberdeen-Angus should at- 
tract many buyers. We have published the pro- 
gram in full; and next week will call attention 
again to the leading features. Prof. Curtis says 
that while 2,500 people attended the Livestock As- 
sociation meeting in Statesville last year, this 
year’s meeting is expected to be bigger still. 
Reduced railroad and livestock rates are offered. 
Write Prof. R. S. Curtis, West Raleigh, or Salis- 
bury Chamber of Commerce, Salisbury, for any 
further information you wish, and make your 
plans to be on hand. And take your neighbor with 
you. It will be a good trip for you both. 


A Thought for the Week 


4 
A ND, assuredly, no thoughtful man ever came 





to the end of his life and had time and a lit- 

tle space of calm from which to look back 
upon it, who did not know and acknowledge that 
it was what he had done unselfishly and for oth- 
ers, and nothing else, that satisfied him in the re- 
trospect and made him feel that he had played the 
man.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Some 1916 Jobs for Every Southern Farmer 
A S WE have said before, we believe in New 


Year resolutions. We believe every man 

should stop at least once a year, ask himself 
“where he’s at” and which way he is going, and 
then make up his mind what he ought to do and 
make himself do it. 

The fellow who “doesn’t know where he’s going 
but is on the way,” as the modern slang phrase has 
it, doesn’t usually reach anything worth reaching. 
And the new year is not yet so old but that we can 
resolutely make up our minds that we are going 
to make it the best year we have ever had. In the 
language of the poet: 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each tomorrow 

Find us farther than today.” 

Let us resolve then, all of us, that we are going 
to get busy on some of the big tasks that need to 
be done in 1916. What some of these tasks are we 
are indicating roughly on page 1—to make a richer 
South, a more beautiful South, and a South of 
abounding neighborliness, comradeship and broth- 
erhood. There is work for us to do as individuals, 
as neighbors, and as voters. 


as 
What the Individual Farmer Can Do for 
Himself 


ET us see, to begin with, what we can do as 
i individuals. We can make up our minds that 

we are going to do good farming and good 
farm business on our own farms. 

Nobody doubts, for example, but that what the 
South ought to do is to feed itself first—feed its 
people and its animals, leaving its billion-dollar 
cotton crop free of debt. We can’t quite do this, 
but we could come amazingly near it, and if we did 
as well as we could, the South would soon be 
about as near an El Dorado for wealth as anybody 
ought to wish for. 

And here the ,point is, Brother Reader, that 
whether or not the South as a whole adopts this 
wise policy in 1916, it’s one you can adopt on your 
own farm, and with correspondingly good results. 

The Southern farmer has produced almost in- 
credible quantities of wealth every year; the trou- 
ble is he hasn’t kept it. “Our wealth-producing 
power,” as Prof. E. C. Branson says, “has been 
enormous; our wealth-retaining power shamefully 
feeble . . . Money talks, but in most cotton 
and tobacco counties about all it says is good- 
bye!” 

& 


Average Southern Farmer Can Increase 
Profits 1000 Per Cent 


R. Seaman A. Knapp, was not far from right 
D when he estimated that we might increase by 

800 per cent the actual profits—not the total 
earnings but the actual net profits—of the average 
Southern farm worker. He divided the 800 per 
cent increase as follows: 


300 per cent by using more and better work 
stock, tools and machinery ; 

200 per cent by raising more and better cattle, 
hogs, horses, poultry, etc.; 

150 per cent by better rotation, diversification 
and cultivation; 

50 per cent by better drainage; 

50 per cent by using and growing better seed; 

50 per cent by growing more legumes and feed 
crops. 


There is no doubt, we repeat, but that Dr. Knapp 
was about right as to its being possible to in- 
crease actual profits on the average Southern farm 
800 per cent as indicated; but the golden oppor- 
tunity does not end there. If Dr. Knapp were alive 
today, with his ever-broadening vision, we have no 
doubt but that he would say that it is possible 
to increase profits ten-fold, a full 1,000 per cent, by 
adding an extra 200 per cent as follows— 


100 per cent by wiser marketing of crops; 

100 per cent by “better business,” including 
avoidance of time prices. 

Now much of this program can be carried out, it 
is true, by the individual farmer himself, but for 
maximum results in nearly everything he should 
cooperate with his neighbors: 

1. For’ profitable marketing—packing, grading, 
warehousing, selling, shipping—there must of 
course be codperation. 

2. There should be codperation in credit unions, 
savings and loan associations (as we pointed out 
last week), to enable all to avoid “time prices.” 

3. There should be codperation in buying and 


using up-to-date farm tools, farm power, and ma- 
chinery. 

4. Neighbors should join together in buying 
pure-bred sires for improving stock, and in hav- 
ing all neighbors raise the same breeds. 

5. Codperation in doing farm work—as in the 
case of the “doubling-up” mentioned in Mr. Ber- 
ry’s recent letter—helps all concerned. 

6. Effective drainage work also usually calls 
for codperation. 


re] 
Five Ways to Help Your Neighborhood 
This Year 


HERE is need therefore for every farmer to 
have a talk with himself and see which of 
the reforms just mentioned he can adopt 

by himself in 1916, and then set out to join with 
his neighbors in the six plans where cooperation 
helps. How fast such codperation is developing 
all over the South was well illustrated by our 
Christmas issue, and if any reader missed seeing 
that number, he ought to borrow it from some 
neighbor. 

And then there are a number of other things 
that Mr. Farmer should resolve to do this year, not 
to make more money, but to help his neighbor- 
hood and make it a better place to live in. For 
just as it is possible to increase cash profits ten- 
fold, so we believe it is possible to increase our 
happiness dividends 1,000 per cent also. The farm- 
er should— 


1. Help get a better school. The first test of 
every neighborhood, the first question asked by 
every stranger is, “Has it a good school?” 

2. Help get better roads. For the second ques- 
tion the stranger asks is sure to be about either 
roads or churches. 

3. Join the Local Farmers’ Union or other 
farmers’ club. Don’t say, “Farmers won’t stick”; 
first do a little sticking yourself. And make real 
business codperation, not talk, the aim. 

4, Encourage your wife to join (or organize 
if not already organized) a club of farm women; 
and enroll your boys and girls in corn club, can- 
ning club, pig club, ete. 

5. Resolve to have some neighborhood picnics, 
baseball games, and a community fair in the fall. 


& 
How Farmers Can Get Needed Legislation 


LL these things we can do as individuals and 

as neighbors, and we have been repeatedly 

emphasizing their importance. We are now 
reminded, however, that this is election year and 
there are many things farmers should do as citi- 
‘zens in order to win a larger measure of prosper- 
ity and happiness for themselves. But there’s no 
use expecting to win these things unless you are 
willing to fight for them. And there’s no use ex- 
pecting them if you are going to vote for a man 
without regard to his stand on vital issues but just 
because he is a great hand-shaker, or a great joke- 
teller, or because he remembers your name better 
than the other fellow. The time has come when 
farmers must know what they want and vote for 
the man who will get it. 


re) 
What We Should Demand of Congress 


E ARE left but little space in which to point 
out the big things which farmers as citi- 
zens should work for this year, but we can 

name them briefly: 


1, We ought to demand that Congress give us a 
genuine, workable rural credits system, with 
enough government-aid to local societies to in- 
sure their organization and operation. President 
Wilson and Secretary McAdoo say—and say right- 
ly—that the government should itself assist the 
ocean-shipping business if private capital does 
not respond readily enough in the beginning; and 
the same principle should apply in rural credits 
legislation. 

2. We should have the Lever National ware- 
house law—providing for Government supervision 
of warehouse inspectors and graders, so that we 
may have such a standardization of grades and 
such safety and definiteness about warehouse re- 
ceipts as will make it easy for any farmer to bor- 
row on them. 

3. Farmers should oppose the proposed in- 
creases in taxes on gasoline, bank checks, etc., and 
insist that the United States Government get its 
revenues from taxes on inheritances and the in- 
comes of the wealthy. Any increase in income 
taxes should come from those above the present 
exemption, not from those below it. 
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Reform Taxation, and End or Mend the 
Crop Lien 
A MONG the state measures we believe our 


readers in every Southern commonwealth 
should work for this year are: 

1. Repeal of the merchant’s crop lien. The law 
in most states says that 6 or 8 per cent per annum 
is interest enough, and to charge more is usury; 
yet in the name of time prices it permits interest 
at a rate averaging 50 to 70 per cent, as was prov- 
ed by our recent reports from all over the South. 
The crop lien at present binds the giver to a form 
of slavery. No person under Heaven can limit the 
rate of interest to be charged, and the giver is 
powerless to go anywhere else to get even the 
food to sustain life. We might permit crop liens 
to be given in return for advances of so much cash 
a month (as we suggested in our credit union ar- 
ticle last week) leaving the lien-maker free to buy 
in the cheapest market, or we might permit crop 
liens to be given merchants, goods to be charged 
at cash prices plus 1 per cent a month, but the 
present unregulated crop lien is a disgrace to civ- 
ilization. We must mend it or end it. 

2. We must have a better tax system. Some 
say we should have less taxes. We don’t think so. 
The Government should do more for the citizens 
than it does now—more for roads, schools, health 
and “the general good ;” school books for the poor, 
for example, should probably be provided. And all 
such progress in civilization means taxes. “The 
Savage pays no tax.” But what we do need is to 
have the tax burdens lightened on those less able 
to bear them and made heavier upon those more 
able to bear them—especially when the wealth is 
unearned. We should tax the gains of thrift and 
industry less, the gains of chance or inheritance 
more. The poll tax is an iniquity and should be 
abolished, and some provision should be made for 
exempting from taxation, say, a man’s first $500 
worth of tools, machinery and work stock; the 
tools of industry, the things that create wealth. 
Then heavier taxes should be levied on inheri- 
tances of $5,000 or over to make up for the loss 
from these sources. Some may call this socialism. 
We call it justice. 

& 


Other Needed Laws 


HESE are two of the most important re- 

forms we believe farmers should fight for 

this year. Other things that should have at- 
tention are :— 

3. Legislation permitting race segregation in 
land ownership by community local option. Neigh- 
borhoods where the majority of the people are 
white and wish to keep them white should be able 
to prevent absentee landlords from sandwiching 
undesirable Negroes in among white neighbors. 
The same power to keep out other races, would, of 
course, be given Negro communities where they 
own the land. 

4. The Torrens System of registering land ti- 
tles should be adopted in states still without it. 
The new rural credit land banks will make the 
Torrens System a necessity and it should be adop- 
ted in every state—as it is bound to be sooner or 
later. 

5. A state warehouse system modeled after the 
South Carolina plan recently described in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by Commissioner McLaurin. The 
state must actively encourage and develop ware- 
houses, while the United States should inspect and 
insure uniformity of grades and certificates. 

6. Better support of public schools with com- 
pulsory attendance. The only way the South can 
become rich is by developing the brain-power of 
its citizens. An ignorant people are always poor. 
Has a parent a right to condemn his child to a life 
sentence of ignorance and poverty? 

7. “Back of all reform lies the method of getting 
it,” says Woodrow Wilson. The people must have 
the machinery so they can actually get the reforms 
they want and not have their will throttled by 
bosses and machines. Hence every state should 
have a legalized state-wide primary for all parties 
and all offices the same day with the compulsory 
secret ballot; and the people should have the pow- 
er of the initiative and referendum—but so safe- 
guarded as to prevent overloading the voters with 
too many propositions at once. 

8. Let temperance legislation keep pace with 
the growth of public sentiment, but aim especially 
to educate the young as to the evils of alcohol so 
they will understand and approve restriction. 

9. Abolish the office of county treasurer and all 
other useless offices, and investigate commission 
government for counties. 


& 

We ought to make 1916 the best of all years. We 
ought to make it such a year that when it is end- 
ed we can look back and say, “As a farmer, as a 
neighbor, and as a citizen I believe this is the best 
record I have made yet. And 1917 must be still 
better.” 

Let’s get busy on these big and worth-while 
tasks! 


See 
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“—and ail the time— 
G-R-E-A-T, B-I-G, tender tasty 
Doughnuts made with Calumet 
Baking Powder. 


If you’ve ever tasted Calumet goodies— 
steaming hot muffins, appetizing tempting 
biscuits and all the other good things you 
can think of—you won’t blame a kid for 
wishing every day were bake day. 


*“Mother wouldn’t think of using any 
Baking Powder except 
Calumet! She’s tried all 
others—she knows which 
is best—she knows Calu- 
met means sure, uniform 
results—purity inthe can 
and purity in the baking 
—great cconomy and 
wholesome bakings."” 
Received Highest Awards 

New Cook Book FREE 
See Slip in Pound Can 






















Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















THE CARE OF THE HAIR 
eed 
No. 2 of Our “Beauty Talks”—Ten 
Minutes a Day Will Give Almost 
Anybody Luxuriant Hair 


HERE are as many varieties of 
hair as there are of persons, but 


whatever be the color, texture, 
quantity or conditions, there are cer- 
tain rules, which if followed, are like- 
ly to keep the hair in good condition. 
The necessity of cleaning the hair 
is imperative for the sake of health, 
since the scalp cannot do its best un- 
less cleaned of impurities. The oily 
glands of the scalp become choked 
and irritated to over-secretion, thus 
making oily hair and dandruffy scalp, 
or become so clogged that the glands 
grow inactive, producing dry or brit- 
tle hair that falls out readily. The 
scalp should be kept in such condi- 
tion that there is constantly a new 
growth of hair waiting to take the 
place of that which falls out. It is 
said that the average life of a hair is 
from two to six years, and that from 
fifty to sixty fall each day. 


When and How to Wash Hair 


AVE a white-bristled brush and 
one of the wide, blunt-toothed 
white combs now on the market, and 
when brush or comb begin to show 
soil wash the hair. Another way to 
tell when to wash it is if the hair 
feels sticky, mats together or comes 
out, then it certainly needs washing. 
Always remember that it is not a 
question of the care of the hair, but 
rather the care of the scalp that 
counts. 

In washing the hair do not use a 
strong laundry or scented soap. They 
will most certainly injure the hair in 
time. Ivory, Packer’s Tar Soap, 
Pear’s, Colgate’s, Fairy and many 
other soaps may be chosen. Make an 
excellent suds of soft water, as warm 
as can be borne by the scalp. A stiff 
brush is an aid in cleansing the scalp. 
Scrub as hard as can be borne with- 
out irritating the scalp. Rub well with 
the ends of the fingers, gently but 





firmly, so as to bring the blood into 
the tiny blood vessels that stimulate 
the roots of the hair and scalp. Rinse 
the hair thoroughly until not a parti- 
cle of soap remains. Fan, rather than 
wipe, the hair dry in a warm but not 
sunny place. One is not likely to take 
cold unless she permits wet towels 
to remain about the back of the neck. 
If she is very sensitive to colds after 
washing the hair, she should rub the 
back of the neck with alcohol. Comb 
the hair out carefully when perfectly 
dry. If there be a tangle, pull out 
the hairs from the snarl a few at a 
time. ~ - 

A shampoo is not necessary, but if 
one prefers their use a good one 
consists of one teaspoon of cologne, 
one teaspoon tincture of green soap, 
and an egg stirred into one cup of 
cold water. If the hair be oily, a ta- 
blespoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia or a level teaspoonful of borax 
may be added. 

How to Make the Hair Grow 

7. THE scalp be clean, the reason 

for the falling of hair is due to the 
lack of proper circulation in the scalp. 
Hair tonics will not rectify this, ex- 
cept where the alcohol kills any mi- 
crobes that might be present. Move 
the scalp, rubbing it gently and firm- 
ly, until it is aglow, as often as possi- 
ble. To give the hair many strokes 
with a fairly stiff brush will also 
bring the blood to the scalp. Nothing 
will avail unless continued diligently 
for a long time. 

If one desires something to stimu- 
late hair growth crude yellow petro- 
leum, mixed with an equal amount of 
lanoline, is very good if well rubbed 
into the scalp with the balls of the 
fingers. The use of mange cure has 
been mentioned in these columns. 

In massaging the scalp part the 
hair, rubbing the skin and moving 
the scalp with the ends of the fingers, 
with or without dipping them into the 
mixture. In short, the secret of good 
hair is in keeping the blood supply 
between the skull and the scalp ac- 
tive. 
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Just to get you acquainted «: 
& Reed Grocery Products and especially our money-sav- 
ing factory-to-home plan of 
buying, we will send you this, 
big bargain list of Groceries, 
including 20 Ibs. of Granulated 


20 other products which every 
housewife uses every day—all 
for only $10.00 — and give 


solutely free of charge, this fine 
Oak Rocker. 
We are making this bargain so big— 
so attractive—that no housewife can 
afford to miss this opportunity. We 


to-home plan o! 
nearly double the value that you can 
secure elsewhere without aicn cost. 
This big bargain list of groceries 
may not appear again. Remember, 


ar for 50c, and this comfortable 

Oak ocker all for only $10.00. 
Send in your order today. Youtake no 91. ARS hotete” finish. h. ‘The spring seat mes os 19x; 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


If the hair be of unequal length and 
split at the ends, showing unhealthy 
growth, twist the hair into a tight 
strand and clip the tip ends of the 
unhealthy hairs. It is not wise to 
singe it unless one is experienced. 

Do not dye gray hair. It is very 
becoming to most people, and the 
owner of the hair is the only person 
fooled by hair dye. If one will use it, 
the most harmless is the sulphur pre- 
paration recently given on this page. 
Gray hair must be washed more fre- 
quently than other hair, it being best 
to do so every week or ten days, and 
this must be done according to the 
rules recommended for other hair, 
with the addition of a little blueing to 
the rinsing water, not enough to 
make it look unnatural but just 
enough to make it pure white. 

Ten minutes’ care a day will give 
almost any womana luxuriant growth 
of hair. 





THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





We Learn How Baking, Broiling, 
‘Boiling, Frying, Etc., Affect Food 
Values 


HEY were sitting around a camp 
fire, for they were holding this 
meeting in the woods, when there 
arose the discussion of how to cook 
the eggs. 
“T like them fried,” said Dan. 
“Oh, no,” said Martha, “I want mine 
hard-boiled.” 
“Soft-boiled for me,” said Mary. 
“Baked,” said little Billy, who knew 
cakes were baked and anything bak- 
ed therefore must be good. 
“My mamma likes me to take them 
raw,” said Edith. 
“Listen, children,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, “did any of you stop to con- 
sider how the body would like to have 


the eggs, or any other food? Why 
do you like them hard-boiled, Mar- 


tha?” 

“Because the cook does them that 
way,” was the reply. 

“How many are going to cook foods 
certain ways because they are best 
so for health and economy’s sake and 
not because some one has y he them 
that way? Hands up!” Every hand 
went up. 

“Why do we cook food at all?” 
asked Auntie. 

“To make it look better.” “To make 
it taste better.” “To make it keep 
longer,” “To kill any germs or bugs 
that might be in it,” “To make it 
more digestible,” the answers came 
almost at once. 

“All the reasons are right,” laugh- 
ed Miss Margaret. “Cooking food 
does develop new flayvors—for in- 
stance, the coffee bean, or beef, has 
little taste until cooked. Cooking 
does sterilize foods, as the trichinae 
worm is killed in pork, but to say 
cooking makes food more digestible 
is only part true, for some_foods are 
more easily digested rare, ylike, be beef, 
or raw, like the oyster. Letsis talk 
about meat first. 


“The object in cooking meat,is.to 


change the real coloring matter of 
the meat so as to remove its raw ap- 
pearance and do this without making 
the protein part too hard—you all re- 
member about proteins—or removing 
its taste. The effect of heat on pro- 
teins, whether they are in meat, milk, 
eggs, cheese or what not, is to harden 
them or ‘coagulate’ them. You know, 
children, coagulate means to harden. 
The error people make is in thinking 
boiling temperature (212 degrees Fah- 
renheit on the thermometer) is nec- 
essary for this, when really only (170 
degrees) simmering temperature is 
required, Above this the protein 
shrinks and ‘hardens and the food be- 
comes less digestible. 

“Suppose we experiment with this. 
Dan, you take one of the eggs and let 
it boil hard four minutes. Edith, you 
put another egg on in that kettle of 
boiling water and at once set the ket- 
tle on the ground where it cannot boil 
for seven minutes.” This was done, 
and when Dan’s egg was taken out of 
the water and opened Aunt Margaret 
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said, see children, I can take the shell 
off it and it remains whole. See this 
piece of white I hold up, it is tough 
and leathery.” 

“Now, Edith, suppose you 
your simmered, seven-minutes 
You must use a_ spoon 
though the white is set, it is tender 
and jelly-like. Just as it is tender 
and easily broken up by the fingers, 
so is it by the muscles of the stom- 
ach. What is trie of the protein of 
the egg is true of the protein of other 
foods. Since protein largely builds 
our flesh, it is very important.” 


open 
egg. 
because, 


The talk next turned to meat. “Sup- 
pose you want to boil a piece of meat, 
how would you do it, Martha?” 

“IT would not soak it in water or 
salt because that draws out the mois- 
ture (extractives) or taste. I would 
wipe it off with a moist cloth until I 
was sure it was clean, then I would 
plunge it in boiling water to harden 
it—‘coagulate’ it, is the word isn’t it? 
—well, coagulate the outside and seal 
up the juices in the piece of meat. I 
would let it boil for a few minutes, 
then cook slowly until tender. My 
mama finds the fireless cooker best 
for this.” 

"Bit, said “Dan, 
wanted soup, too.” 

“Oh,” rejoined Martha, “then I 
would not put it in boiling water, I 
would put it in cold salty water so 
that the juices would be drawn out.” 

“Edith,” said Aunt Margaret, “how 
would you roast or broil a pork chop 
over this fire?” 

“I would put it on the end of a long 
fork, being careful not to pierce the 
fleshy part, and let the juices run 
out; then I would put it over the hot- 
test part of the fire to sear or harden 
the outside. I would turn it over and 
do it on the other side to be sure that 
the juices were well bottled, then I 
would put it over these dull embers 
until cooked through.” 

“Suppose I want to bake a roast in 
the oven, how should I do it, Bessie?” 
turning to one of the new girls. 

“You would place it in a pan. If 
there was a pipe carrying the smoke 
from the oven you would not put wa- 
ter in it; if not, you would not want 
the smoke in the kitchen and so you 
would pour a little boiling water in 
the pan. If you wanted a great deal 
of nice gravy, you would use cold 
salty water. Then you would put it 
quickly into a very hot oven and let 
the heat go gradually down, keeping 
it not very hot until done.” 

“Splendid,” said Aunt 


“suppose you 


Margaret. 


“Now suppose the body had its say,’ 


would it encourage or discourage the 
frying of food?” 

“It would tell us not to do it very 
often,” she answered. “If we put 
food into very hot fat suddenly and 
the food could get thoroughly cooked 
in it while hot it would be all right, 
the way we do with fish, but we let 
the heat go down and the foods, es- 
pecially starches, soak up the fat. 
This gives a great many people indi- 
gestion.” 

“You are certainly right,” said 
Aunt Margaret, “people should avoid 
frying as much as possible. It is our 
great Southern error, which we prob- 
ably got into in the days when cooks 
had few cooking utensils and the fry- 
ing pan was the principal one.” 

“Of the carbohydrates starch is 
more affected by heat than sugar. 
Dry heat changes starch into a solu- 
ble form of sugar, called dextrin, 
That is the reason that the crust of 
bread or toast is easier for the body 
to manage than the inside of the 
bread. Moist heat causes the starch 
grains to swell, to soften and burst 
open the cellulose walls'or the harder 
surrounding tissues. Starch is then 
said to be gelatinized. Here are some 
Pictures of the potato, raw, partly 
cooked and thoroughly cooked. Never 
forget that this is what your bread, 
rice, grits and other starchy foods 
look like when properly cooked. The 
reason we want them broken down is 
so the saliva may change the starch 
into sugar. 











CELUS OF A RAW POTATO, WITH UN- 
RUPTURED STARCH GRAINS AND 


CELLULOSE FRAMEWORK 


CELLS OF A PARTIALLY COOKED POTA- 
TO, THE STARCH GRAINS RUPTURED 





CELLS OF A THOROUGHLY BOILED PO- 
TATO; CELLULOSE FRAMEWORK 
BROKEN DOWN 

“You will see that if starch is not 
to be cooked a very long time, it must 
be cooked very rapidly, so as to burst 
open the harder, confining layers or 
walls. 

“The ordinary heating of fats 
makes very little difference, but when 
subjected to a high heat, as in frying, 
what is called a free fatty acid is 
liberated. That is the chief reason 
why fried foods are irritating to the 
stomach. This is also the reason why 
cakes are less healthful than if the 
butter were eaten unheated. Always 
remember, children, never to give hot 
fat or fried food to a little child or 
sick person.” 

“Some folks like them that way,” 
said Edith. 

“Yes, and some folks have indiges- 
tion,” responded Dan. 

“Now, children, before we spread | 
out our luncheon, I want to tell you 
that four pouuds of beef loses one 
pound in boiling, one and a quarter 
pounds in baking and one pound five 
ounces in frying, and that pork and 
mutton lose even more than this.” 

“You have certainly been very at- 
tentive listeners, and next time we 
shall ptan some meals.” 





Diet Cure for Pellagra 


ELLAGRA has become a prevalent 

and dreaded disease throughout 
the South. So far no curative drugs 
have been found, in spite of extrava- 
gant claims by persons without con- 
science, 

It has been found, -however, that 
pellagra is the result of a poorly bals 
anced diet and that it frequentily 
yields to an abundant balanced diet, 
with an absence of drugs and patent 
medicines. 

The following diet was used most 
successfully by Dr. J. W. McNeill, of 
Cumberland County, N. C., and is 
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Mildness 


VORY SOAP is mild. It can be 


used safely to wash anything which 
water alone will not harm. 
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Ivory Soap is mild because it does not 
contain uncombined alkali. It is per- 
fectly made soap in the strictest sense. 


Ivory Soap cannot irritate the tenderest 
skin; nor injure the most delicate fabric. 
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_After Trial 
and you keep the 
Superb New Edison 


ES, the great New Edison 


with the new Diamond Stylus 
reproducer and your choice of all the brand new 
Diamond Amberol Records will be sent you on free trial 
without a penny down. The finest, the best that money can buy 
at prices bot bl very much less than the price at which imi- 
tations of the genuine Edison are suede bottom offer direct from us. Send coupon now. 


Rock Bottom Direct Offer 


Hear all the latest up-to-date song hits of the big cities right in 


your own home. Laugh at the funniest of minstrel shows. Entertain your family 
and your friends with everything from Grand Opera to Comic Vaudeville—then if you choose 
‘send the outfit back to us at our expense. If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new 
instrument, send us only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the balance on the easiest kind of 
monthly payments. Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal offer.. Send the coupen now. 


oO ae ’ al N e Ww E di i A ap i. Fol To F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


@ 4571 Edison Block .°. Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me your New Edison 
ata og ha Catalog and full particulars of your free trial 
new 


m4 offer on the model Edison Phonograph, 
Your name and address on a post card or a letter ? 
a 








(or just this coupon) isenough. No obligations 
in asking for the catalog. 


Get this offer—- —& 
while this offer lasts. Write today. 


F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. a 
4571 Edison Blo Chicago, Iilinois 
Canadian Office: 355 , ne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. & 


Name 











Address 


















Our cabbage plantsare grown in the open field, and hardenec 
through frost and freezing weather so that they will — ete any- 
where, and mature 2 to 8 weeks earlier than hot bed plan 
100 acres of plants. Full count i and prompt del 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Hend "s 
— Flat Dutch. Priees by Express, 500, 75¢ 
000, 9Oc per 1000. 





-~ h ranteed. 
Drumhead, Charleston Wakefield, 
3 1000, $1.25; 5000, Fad per 1090; 10,- 
By mail, post paid, 500 for $2. Order today, fr 


Box Cc ALBANY, GA. 
There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
ot 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 
overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York , 
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Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY 





(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ARRANGEMENT ) 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania. 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 

“Black Michael”, Duke of Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 


Antoinette de Mauban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zenda, 


Colonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 


Princess of 


Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 





SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll goes to Ruritania to see 
the new king crowned. The night before the 
coronation the king is drugged by his broth- 
er. Rassendyll is persuaded to take the 
king’s place during the ceremonies, the 
senseless king being left in the care of a 
servant. Later the servant is found dead, 
and the king has disappeared. Rassendyll 
returns to Strelsau as the king until some 
plan can be worked out to checkmate Mich- 
ael.. Three of Michael's friends attempt to 
take his life. The king gives a ball in honor 
of the princess at which he proposes, and is 
accepted. Having fallen desperately in love 
with the princess, Rassendyll determines to 
force Michael to release the king. He goes 
to Von Tarlenheim’s estate, near Zenda, 


CHAPTER XII—(Continued) 
bese Sapt,” I said, “I went out 


tonight for no idle purpose, as 
you shall hear. 
in my mind.” 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“Why this,” I answered. “That I 
shall ill requite the very great hon- 
ors Ruritania has done me if I de- 
part from it leaving one of those Six 
alive—neither, with the help of God, 
wit 1” 

And Sapt shook my hand on that. 


But there’s one thing 





CHAPTER XIII 
An Improvement on Jacob’s Ladder 
N THE morning of the day after 


that on which I swore my oath 
against the Six I gave certain orders 


and then rested in greater content- 
ment than I had known for some 
time. I was at work; and work, 


though it cannot cure love, is a nar- 
cotic to it. So that Sapt, who grew 
feverish, marveled to see me sprawl- 
ing in an armchair in the sunshine, 
listening to one of my friends who 
sang me amorous songs in a mellow 
voice and induced in me a pleasing 
_melancholy. Thus was I engaged 
when young Rupert Hentzau, who 
feared neither man nor devil, and 
rode through the’ demesne—where 
every tree might hide a marksman, 





for all he knew—as though it 
had been the park of Strelsau, can- 
tered up to where I lay, bowing with 
burlesque deference, and craving pri- 
vate speech with me in order to de- 
liver a message from the Duke of 
Strelsau. I made all withdraw, and 
then he said, seating himself by me: 


>” 


“The king is in love, it seems: 


“Not with life, my lord,’ said I, 
smiling. 
“It is well,” he rejoined. “Come, 


” 





we are alone. Rassendyll 

I rose to a sitting posture. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“T was about to call one of my gen- 
tlemen to bring your horse, my lord. 
If you do not know how to address 
the king my brother must find an- 
other messenger.” 

“Why keep up the farce?” he asked 
negligently dusting his boot with his 
glove. 

“Because it is not finished yet; and 
meanwhile I'll choose my own name.” 

“Oh, so be it! Yet I spoke in love 
for you; for indeed you are a man af- 
ter my own heart.” 

“Saving my poor honesty,” said I, 
“maybe I am. But that I keep faith 
with men, and honor with women, 
maybe I am, my lord.” 

He darted a glance at me—a glance 
of anger. 

“Ts your mother dead?” said I. 

“Aye, she’s dead.” 

“She may thank God,” said I, and I 
heard him curse me softly. “Well, 
what’s the message?” I continued. 

I had touched him in the raw, for 
all the world knew he had broken his 
mother’s heart and flaunted his mis- 
tresses in her house; and his airy 
manner was gone for the moment. 














or Rag Doll 
that has to be 
stuffed. 











Read every word 
of this great 
offer. 


We pay the postage 











3000 OF THESE 
BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 








offer below. 


saw. 


We Will 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY 


Asa reward to each of the first 3080 girls or boys who will make up a small 
club of trial subscribers for the INLAND FARMER. Read the special 


An Exquisite Imported Dressed Doll 


She is a beauty in every way. ; 
luxuriant tresses of golden hair, ruby_lips, with pretty pearly white teeth, 
glorious life-like eyes that open and close, jointed body, with movable 
papier-mache arms and hands. 


She Is Dressed From Top to Toe 


and daintily dressed, too. 
bow and feather. Plaited skirt. Jaunty little jacket with 
wide reveres, braided at edges, under which i 
little belt with buckle. 
ings, and is altogether one of the prettiest dollies you ever 
The very lovable, hugable kind that you want. 


She Is Fifteen Inches Tall 


from the tip of her toe to the top of her hat, and you will be 
just crazy about her when you see 
undress her, and when you lay her down she oloses her pretty eyes and 
goes to sleep like good dollies should. She is a dear. 


French Bisque head and bust, rosy checks, 


A fetching chip hat trimmed with 


is an effective 
She has dear little slippers with stock- 


her. You can dress and 


Give You This Doll 





Special Offer: 








friends, 


subscriptions at only ten cents each. 
and we willsend this handsome dressed real doll to you, securely packed | 
in strong box, postpaid by parcel post, ag a reward for your work. 
way to remit is by P. O. Money Order. 


This Is Not A Printed Rag Doll That 
You Have To Stuff 


but a real sure enough big, fine dressed doll such that often sells in stores 
at one dollar or more. 
will be proud of her in any place orcompany. 


It Is Easy To Get Subscriptions To The Inland Farmer 


because it is a clean high-class paper. 
every member of his family. 
smallsum of10cents fora three months’ trial subscription forsuch a paper, 
It costs you absolutely nothing to get this doll, so why not try for one? 


Go From Friend To Friend And House To House 


and you will be surprised to see how easily it can be done, 
a subscriber, your own subscription may count as one of the ten, 


Be Quick, Be The First, Write For Free Samples At Once 


Write now, today, before you forget it. u 
Sample copies are free, and we are glad to send them to youon request. Give your 
name and address plainly and write direct to 


THE INLAND FARMER, 
427 Atherton Building, 


We will give you one of these dolls as a reward for 
making up a club of 10 trial subscribers for us. 
a postal card or letter today for a bundle of sample 
copies, we furnish them to you absolutely free, show the paper to your 
men or women, boys or girls, and secure ten three month's trial 
Send the dollar thus secured to us | 


Write 


She is just as we describe her, and we know you 


It is interesting to the farmer and 
Almost any one you meet will pay you the 


If you are not 


Get to work before any one else in your place, 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


“The duke offers you more than I 
would,” he growled. “A halter for 
you, sire, was my suggestion. But 
he offers you safe-conduct across the 
frontier and a million crowns.” 

“I prefer your offer, my lord, if I 
am bound to one.” 

“You refuse?” 

“Ot Course,” 

“IT told Michael you would;” and 
the villain, his temper restored, gave 
me the sunniest of smiles. “The fact 
is, between ourselves,” he continued, 


“Michael doesn’t understand a gen- 
tleman.” 

I began to laugh. 

“And you?” I asked. 

“I do,” he said. “Well, well, the 


” 


halter be it 

“T’m sorry you won’t live to see it,” 
I observed. 

“Has his Majesty done me the hon- 
or to fasten a particular quarrel on 
me?” 

“T would you were a few years old- 
er, though.” 

“Oh, God gives years, but the devil 
gives increase,” laughed he. “I can 
hold my own.” 

“How is your prisoner?” I asked. 

“The k sd 

“Your prisoner.” 

. “I forgot your wishes, sire. 
he is alive.” 

Then came the most audacious 
thing I have known in my life. My 
friends were some thirty yards away. 
Rupert called to a groom to bring 
him his horse, and dismissed the fel- 
low with a crown. The horse stood 
near. I stood still, suspecting noth- 
ing. Rupert made as though to mount; 
then he suddenly turned to me, his 
left hand resting on his belt, his right 
outstretched: 

“Shake hands,” he said. 

I bowed, and did as he had fore- 
seen—I put my hands behind me. 
Quicker than thought his left hand 
darted out at me, and a small dagger 
flashed in the air; he struck me in 
the left shoulder—had,I not swerved 
it had been my heart. With a cry I 
stagrered back. Without touching 
the stirrup, he leaped upon his horse 
and was off like an arrow, pursued 
by cries and revolver shots,—the last 
as useless as the first—and I sank 
into my chair, bleeding profusely, as 

watched the devil’s brat disappear 
down the long avenue. My friends 
surrounded me, and then I fainted. 

I suppose that I was put to bed, 
and there lay unconscious or half 
conscious for many hours; for it was 
night when I awoke to my full mind, 
and found Fritz beside me. I was 
weak and weary, but he bade me be 
of good cheer, saying that my wound 
would soon heal, and that meanwhile 
all had gone well, for Johann, the 
keeper, had fallen into the snare we 
had laid for him, and was even now 
in the house. 

“And the queer thing is,” pursued 
Fritz, “that I fancy he’s not altogeth- 
er sorry to find himself here. He 
seems to think that, when Black 
Michael has brought off his coup, 
witnesses of how it was effected— 
saving, of course, the Six themselves, 
will not be at a premium.” 





Well, 


This idea argued a shrewdness in 





(Best | 


our captive which led me to. build 
|mopes on his assistance. I ordered 
him to be brought in at once. Sapt 


conducted him, and set him in a chair 
by my bedside. He was sullen and 
afraid; but, to say truth, after young 
Rupert’s exploit we also had our 
fears, and if he got as far as possible 
from Sapt’s formidable six-shooter. 
| Sapt kept him as far as he could from 
me. Moreover, when he came in his 
hands were bound, but that I would 
not suffer, 

I need not stay to recount the safe- 
guards and rewards we promised the 
fellow—all of which were honorably 
observed and paid, so that he lives 
now in prosperity (though where I 
may not mention); and we were the 
more free inasmuch as we soon 
learned that he was rather a weak 
man than a wicked, and had acted 
throughout this matter more from 
fear of the duke and of his own 


(Continued on page 34, this issue) 


























Saturday, January 15, 1914] 
Diet Cure for Pellagra 





(Concluded from page 21, this issue) 


approved by high medical authorities. 
The lack of pork will be observed. If, 
for any reason, it is impossible to get 
beef for a day or two let the substit- 
ute not be pork but rather the dark 
meat of chicken, eggs, milk, rabbit 
or cheese. 

A decided increase was made in the 
animal and vegetable foods. A cup of 
sweet milk, about seven ounces, was 
furnished each patient for breakfast, 
and one of buttermilk at both dinner 
and supper. About half a pound of 
fresh beef and from two to two and 
one-half ounces of dry field peas, or 
dried beans, entered into the daily 
rations. Oatmeal almost entirely re- 
placed grits as a breakfast cereal. 
Syrup was entirely excluded. Corn 
products, though greatly reduced, 
were not entirely eliminated. 


.et— Monday 


Breakfast—Crits, sweet milk, sugar, broiled 
steak, hot rol'is, biscuits, coffee, 
Dinner—Roast beef, gravy, peas, potatoes, 
rice, -biscuits, buttcrmilk. 
Supper—Stewed apples, light bread, coffee, 
buttermilk. 
Tuesday 
Breakfast—Oatmeal, sweet milk, sugar, 


Hamburg steak, biscuits, hot rolls, coffee. 
Dinner—Beef stew, potatoes, rice bread, but- 
termilk. 
Supper—Baked beans, 
sugar, buttermilk, 
Wednesday 
Breakfast—Oatmeal, sweet milk, sugar, 
hash, hot rolls, biscuits, coffee. 
Dinner—Pea soup, corn bread, gravy, 
toes, rice, buttermilk, 
Supper—Stewed prunes, light 
sugar, buttermilk. 
Thursday 
Breakfast—Oatmeal, sweet milk, sugar, fried 


light bread, coffee, 
beef 
pota- 


bread, coffee, 


steak, hot rolls, biscuits, coffee. 
Dinner—Beef stew, peas, potatoes, rice, 
bread, buttermilk, 


Supper—Baked beans, bread, coffee, butter- 
milk. 


Friday 
Breakfast—Oatmeal, sweet milk, sugar, 
broiled beefsteak, hot rolls, biscuits, 
coffee, 
Dinner—Pea soup (puree), roast beef, pota- 
toes, rice, bread, buttermilk. 
Supper—Light bread, coffee, sugar, butter- 
milk, apples, baked beans, 
Saturday 
Breakfast—Oatmeal, sweet milk, sugar, Ham- 
burg steak, hot rolls, biscuits, coffee. 
Dinner—Beef stew, potatoes, rice, bread, 
buttermilk, 
Supper—Bread, baked beans, buttermilk, 


coffee, sugar. 


Sunday 
Breakfast—Oatmeal, sweet milk, sugar, 
mackerel, bread, coffee. 


Dinner—Chicken, loaf bread and gravy, peas, 

potatoes, rice, bread, buttermilk, pudding. 

Supper—Beef hash, bread, sugar, coffee, but- 
termilk. 

NOTE—Green vegetables in season at reg- 
ular intervals. Milk and eggs, as a special 
diet, are furnished those patients who may 
require them, 

Of course, it is not expected, as a 
preventive or a remedy to cure, that 
this entire menu will be eaten, but it 
gives an idea of the proper balancing 
of the diet so that anyone can select 
their own diet from these. If the dis- 
ease exists a greater proportion of 
the meats, eggs, milk, peas and beans 
should be used. If anything be re- 
duced, let it be the cereals. The con- 
clusion from all of the experiments is 
drawn that pellagra may be prevent- 
ed and cured by an appropriate diet 
without any alteration in the sur- 
roundings, hygienic or sanitary. 





How Can We Make Our Club Stick 


Together? 
OW can we make our club stick 
together?” is the question that 
comes to this desk over and over. 


And it is hard to answer this ques- 


tion because no two clubs are the 
same. 
I am reminded of what George 


Eliot says in Silas Marner: “When I 
come to think on it, meanin’ goes 
but a little way i’ most things, for 
you may mean to stick things to- 
gether and your glue may be bad and 
then where are you? And so I says 
to myself, ‘It isn’t the meanin’, it’s 
the glue’.” 

Now the thing that destroys the ef- 
ficiency of the glue may be anything 
from one person of critical and out- 
spoken mind to bad roads. There- 
fore the only thing to do is to seek 
until you find a glue so strong that 
you will be cemented into one endur- 
ing whole. 





A good serial story will brighten the win- 
ter nights for all the family; resolve now to 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda” to the end. 









































(23) 91 
“Should the sugar be added to opple sauce | § = 
or other fruit before or after it is cooked?” | 
What Women Want to Because the fruit acid converts a portion | ] 
of the sugar from cane sugar into glucose | 
Know which is less sweet, it is better to add the | 
sugar last, unless the fruit be pulpy, like | 
bos plums, requiring time for the syrup to pen- | 
Answers to Inquiries etrate. Under ordinary conditions it is bet- | 
ter to add the sugar last, because it is more - == 
§ OMEONE has told “L. A. C.” that a dict ne e -. & al ~Vascine— 
of all vegetables is better than combined “trow satisfac ‘y are tl rlass bread | 
use of these with meat and other protein, RAL * Ade lb tagged 3 
and she. asks about it, icy ie edt ora cooking-ware that is 
The answer resolves itself simply into &!"8 advertises aes : 
active to ‘obtain the necessary’ amgant oe Satisfactory” Indeed, ‘It is expensive now, The best emollient yet dis- 
body-building material from wore tables: but as its use becomes more general its price covered for wounds, burns, 
Vigcetable foods are relatively poorer in Wii! doubtless go down. sores, cuts, and skin diseases ot 
protein. For instance, one hundred parts 5 r all sorts. Always reliable, al- 
of lean, dried beef contains 89 parts of pro- “Ts there any risk in storing food away é er if f Pe ? 
tein. Ordinarily lean beef contains 51 parts in an iron vessel?” ways brings rele —an invaluable 
protein, while wheat has 16 and rice 7, { would not store food in iron, first, -be- remedy to keep about the house. 
showing that one would have to eat seven Cause the iron unites with the oxygen of the “4 
times as much rice as fresh meat to get the food and blackens the food; also the acid 
same amount of protein, Aside from this, and the iron are apt to form a harmful com- bd 
vegetable protein is not as readily absorbed pound. For these reasons, it is not wise to 
as animal protein, store food in a badly chipped granite enamel 
I quote the following from William Hutch- dish. 
ison: ee 
. “My children are ver 
“Now, energy is not to be confused I let them have them, 
With muscular strength, A grass-fed cook them?” 
cart-horse is strong; a corn-fed hunter 





Nuts are a very concentrated form of food, 


* 
y fond of nuts; should WHI i E 


and is it harmful to PETROLEUM JELLY 


Put up in handy glass bottles. At drug and 





















is energetic. Energy is a property of being the store-house of energy for the little Se . “Vas 
the nervous sy tem; strength, of the new, plant. If you had to buy nite you i baa ee 
lat pe hengghi give us cae power to would not pay more for them than for cat 2 
de work; le nervous system gives us ter and cheese. However, it is no eces- : / ~ 
the initiative to start it. Muscles do sary to buy nuts, as eveivyous or is can CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
their work upon carbohydrates, which grow cither walnuts, pecans, or other nuts, | (Consolidated) 
are the characteristic nutritive constit- on our own premises. 59 State Street New York City 
uent of vegetable foods; the brain ap- Nuts are most excellent cooked, and 
pears to require nitrogen, which can should be used in salads, sandwiches, breads, | 
only be obtained in a concentrated form cakes and other foods, 
he gg sources. If protein food, S. <e.-% | " : — - 
therefore, be regarded a a nervous i | Oe MO Ob ln EEL aa A ORR 
food, a diet rich in it will take for in- Please eo Me wal rtaneapat vows. in | ad sad 
tellectual capacity and bodily energy, Sea oe dah children have been af- | AN OP | i i 
and it is not without reason that the moh hy on Fg Shall t oak obacel an ae al : ‘ 
Pesta iGuinwH*£* of the world hav« No, do not put braces on her, rather mas- | Aman who owns a IOWER'S FISH BRAND x 
A well balanced diet supplies all the body sage her legs very gently with olive oil : é 
needs. every night when she goes to bed, Rub | ‘ ‘ 
x ok ok them and straighten them as much as you | ok 
‘ , , ‘ ” an Ce agri her. If this does a $ h Old P b SS 
A reader asks how to color a rug. This help consult a doctor. ‘ $ ss ral ee 
should not be done in winter unless the rug Bow-legs are usually caused by a lack of | § W en TO Says n. 
be taken out of doors and great care be ob- mineral matter in the food, generally by an| § \ " 
served in keeping it away from lighted insufficient amount of lime, which should | 
match or other fire until the gasoline is have been obtained in milk, or of the other 
thoroughly evaporated. Put a gallon of the minerals obtained in baked apples, orange | 
gasoline in a metal bucket, stir into it juice, and other fruits, as well as in vegeta- | 
enough artist's tube paint. of the color de- bles. A tablespoonful of ‘‘pot-licker’ to a 
sired, until it is the proper shade. With a cup of milk is helpful, as is also a table- 
clean, worn broom apply the gasoline paint spoonful of orange juice alone or with half 


to the carpet. a cup of water. 











Don’t overlook ‘“‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 





THIS IS “DAPPLE” 


A fine silky chestnut Shetland Pony, given to 
Ernest L. Heckert of Pennsylvania. 

Ernest says: ‘‘‘Dapple’ likes anything good to eat 
and is especially fond of cracked corn, oats and bran 
mixed. Wehavea dandy big yard and he keeps it 

mowed down pretty evenly. I set_a pail of water on 
the grass for ‘Dapple’ to drink and when he is thru 

drinking he always tips it over with his velvety nose.” 

“Besides being a aeedy little pony, ‘Dapple’ is very intel- 
ligent and can repeat things after he is shown two or three 
times. At first he didn’t like apples, but the second week 
he learned to eat them. I hold an apple in my hand and 
‘Dapple’ bites it off just like a little boy and soon he learned 
to walk right into the kitchen and pick them of the table.’ 









342 boys and girls already have been made happy with one 
of these darling little Shetland Ponies, each with Buggy, Har- 
ness, Saddle, and Bridle—all free—sent prepaid—an outfit 
worth $200. Who is the next Boy or Girl to have one? 
Speak quickly, children, or have your parents write for you. 
e want to give away 100 more—but they won't last long. 
All you have to do to have a chance for one of these _beau- 
tiful Shetland Ponies igs to send your name and address, 
and we will enroll youinournew Pony Club. Every child 
has an equal chance, no matter where you live. 
rite us a post card or letter quickly. Just say: “Send 
me pictures of the next ponies you are going to give 
away and names of your 342 Lucky Pony Winners, and 
tell me how to get a Pony of my own. Address. 





Given to George Edwin Adams of New York. 
black and white pony. 


away. 
her she always asks for it. 


is just fine and would like her 


for their very own.” 


We Have Given Away 342 Ponies |\: 


If You Want One—Write Quickly 5 


The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club, 588 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Dolly” is a beautiful 
George writes: ive! 
pony to school whichisin townand about 1}4 miles 
I take her grain with me and 
noon when I go in the barn to feed 


**All my little friends think she 








THIS IS “BEAUTY” 
Given to little Miss Evelyne Russell of Arkansas. 
Evelyne writes: ‘I have just received my darling 
pony ‘Beauty,’ and I could never tell you how proud I 
am of her. know I am the happiest childin the county. 
“Papa went to meet the early train, but she did not come, 
so mama and I went to meet the next train. The express 
man commenced to halloo and tell me the pony sure had 
come. I could hardly wait for the train to stop. 
“I think she is the dearest little pony in the world. She 
seems to be well satisfied in her new home and we are all so 


proud of her.”’ 




























Have you a boy or girl from 6 to 12 years old? 
To Parents If you have, w a let the child try for one be 
of these ponies? jhat a womdaetal playmate a Shetland bos 
makes for a child—so gentle, so well-mannered, so lovable 
in disposition, so quick tolearn. There is nothing that will 
develop in the child traits of kindness, appreciation and self- 
reliance so much as to own a Shetland Pony. __ 
We make it easy for your child to earn one—a little work, 
which is mostly play; a little perseverance, which is a splen- 
did thing for your child to develop—and the pony is won. 
Many a child today is riding his own Pony whose parents 
thought he could never win. Besides, we give ar 
other prizes.to all who do not earn a Pony. 
Send for full particulars and then decide. 
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A Few Hours Real 


Pleasure in the 
Evening 


HE bright 
light ' the 





Rayo lamp 
makes reading and 
sewing real pleas- 
ures these evenings. 


ayo 


Lamps 
The Rayo gives a 
steady light that 
can’t hurt the eyes. 
It requires almost 
no attention, Its 
simplicity of design 
makes it easy to 
keep clean. You 
don’t have to re- 
move the shade to 
light it—just lift the 
gallery and touch a 
match. Most con- 
venient — most 
eficient — most 
economical. 

‘Use Aladdin Security 
Oil or Diamond White 
Oil to obtain best results 
in Oil Stoves, Lamps and 
Heaters. 
The Rayo is only one 
of our many products 
especially suitable for 
use on the farm. 
Standard Household 
Lubricant 
Standard Hand Separator 
Oil 
Parowax 
Mica Axle Grease 
Eureka Harness Oil 
Matchless Liquid Gloss 
If your dealer does not 
carry them, write to 
our nearest station. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 
Washington, D. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 


— 

















S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS—American 
Beauty heavy laying strain. Choice breed- 
ing stock $1.50 and up; also Fancy Show Birds. 
Eggs $1.50 to $2.50. Please tell me your Red 
wants. Every customer is satisfied. 


SAM E. COLVIN, Chester, S.C. 

















Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


JANUARY—(1) What System of Book- 
keeping Is Adapted to the Farm- 
er’s Needs? 

What Policy Should Farmers 
Adopt With Regard to Fertilizers 
This Year? 

(In sections not using fertilizer 
some other topic may be selected.) 
FEBRUARY—(1) What Legislation, 
County, State, or National Should 
Be Demanded This Year? 

Are Our Authorities Using Right 
Methods in Working Our Common 
Roads? 


(2) 


(2) 











HOW FARMERS CAN GET NEED- 
ED LEGISLATION 


Only Through Organization Can It 
Be Done—Power of Farmers’ Alli- 
ance Secured R. F. D. Service, and 
Farmers’ Union and Allies Forced 
Parcel Post Service 





O YOU know of any notable act 

of legislation that has ever been 
written into law for the sole benefit 
of the business of agriculture that 
was not either the 
direct or indirect 
result of organiz- 
ed activity among 
farmers? 

In February, 
1893 Mr. Watson, 
of Georgia, as a 
representative of 
the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, introduced a 
resolution in Con- 
gress carrying with it an appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars for the 
establishment of some experimental 
rural free delivery mail routes. It was 
regarded by the old moss-back pro- 
fessional politicians in Congress as a 
dreamy, visionary, impractical propo- 
sition. But Mr. Watson was a forci- 
ble debater and an uncompromising 
fighter and being backed up by the 
organized farmers in his efforts, he 
finally secured the passage of the res- 
olution. It was a matter of common 
knowledge that a large per cent of 
the standpat Congressmen and Sen- 
ators who voted for the passage of 
the resolution did so fully believing 
that the test routes that were to be 
established would prove failures and 
that would forever end the matter. 
But it marked the beginning of rural 
free delivery of mail in this country. 

ee * 


This modern means for the daily 
transmission of intelligence to rural 
sections has done, and is doing, more 
to transform rural life conditions 
from its isolation and link the life 
and business of agriculture up with 
the avenues of intelligence, than per- 
haps any other single act of legisla- 
tion in all the history of this country. 
As a constructive agency it touches 
so many angles and relations of the 
life and business of farmers that no 
mathematician can begin to approxi- 
mate its cumulative value to those 


who spend their lives on the farm. 
* ok Ok 


MR. GREEN 


Another notable legislative achieve- 
ment was the recent enactment of the 
parcel post law. It required longer 
to secure this legislation because it 
conflicted with the very profitable 
privately owned monopoly of the ex- 
press companies. In securing rural 
free delivery of mail only the stand- 
patism and the inactive conservatism 
of moss-back Congressmen had to be 
overcome. There was no conflict with 
any special privilege or private mon- 
opoly graft. But in the fight for par- 
cel post it was a direct conflict with 
the monopolistic greed of express 
companies and their well-paid lobby- 
ists—and they had the means to buy 
up the services of the ablest lawyers 
to represent their cause. They suc- 
ceeded in lining up the merchant 
class against the parcel post bill by 
making merchants believe that mail 
order houses would put them out of 


business if the bill should become a 
law. Realizing the attitude of the 
merchant class toward the measure a 
large part of the press (which is de- 
pendent upon this class for advertis- 
ing patronage) either took a posi- 
tion against the measure or became 
neutrally silent on the proposition. 
a. 


It was a stubborn fight with greed 
and special privilege and capital, 
with all the agencies they could com- 
mand or influence, on one side, and 
the organized farmers on the other, 
and against these tremendous forces 
the organized farmers, as represented 
by the Farmers’ Union, the Grange 
and the Society of Equity, gained the 
fight for parcel post transportation 
for small packages. Notwithstanding 
the constant efforts that are being 
made in the columns of certain daily 
papers to create -sentiment against 
parcel post and also some recent ef- 
forts to sneak through legislation to 
cripple the efficiency of the service, 
parcel post transportation is here to 
stay and it will be made more and 
more efficient as producers and con- 
sumers realize its convenience and 
economy. 

ae ae 

I mention these two acts of legisla- 
tion as examples of the potent influ- 
ence of organized farmers upon Nat- 
ional legislative bodies. Many other 
beneficent acts of National legisla- 
tion are on the statute books as a re- 
sult of organized activity: among 
farmers. In fact, farmers as individ- 
uals, have never secured any legisla- 
tion in the interest of agriculture, and 
acting separately and independently 
as individuals we can never hope to 
secure any distinct constructive leg- 
islation for the benefit of agriculture. 
It is only by mobilizing and merging 
our strength that we become a factor 
in legislative matters. When this is 
done, under properly directed efforts 
we can get any reasonable act of leg- 
islation that we unite upon, and we 
can get it without electing any can- 
didates to political office. 

If you are not in the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, remember your personal influ- 
ence amounts to nothing in securing 
legislation for the benefit of agricul- 
ture through any legislator that has 
been elected in your state. If you 
are a farmer and have no connection 
with the Farmers’ Union, what is 
your reason for staying out? 


j: ZG: 





Cotton Seed and Cottonseed Products 


AM informed that a cotton oil mill 

in South Carolina is buying the 
hulls of other mills at $15 per ton, re- 
ginning them and getting 300 pounds 
i linters which are 
sold for seven 
cents per pound— 
$21—and_ then sell- 
ing the diluted 
1,700 pounds’ of 
hulls at $15 per 
ton, $12.75, a total 
of $33.75 per ton— 
or a profit of $18.75 
per ton for regin- 
ning and handling 





MR. DABBS 


the ton of hulls. 
* * x 
Other mills keep their gins so sharp 
that they do not leave any linters at 
all on the hulls, and one company no- 
tified its various mill superintendents 
that if they could not completely de- 
lint the seed, the mill would be shut 
down, and the seed worked up by the 
mills that can delint the seed. 
x Ok x 
These statements were given me by 
a reliable man who got them from a 
mill man. If correct, some very per- 
tinent questions are in order. With 
linters selling at seven cents a pound 
why should not middling cotton be 
selling at 15 cents? Simply because 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


HUSTLER 







‘“*HUSTLER’? 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 

HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port. 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, ete, 
Guaranteed to de 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


' Winston-Salem,N.0. 
and Columbia, S. 6, 
Address Nearest Point. 









The Rawlings pulveriz- 
ing harrows and Cultiva- 
tor will save its small 
a many ao —— by 
its saving in time an 
(12 Coulters) bor. Combines the work 
ofa disc and_spike harrow both pulverizing and 
smoothing. Light in weight - makes perfect 
mulch - counteracting droughts - does not pull 
up plowed-under weeds. A winner for the dealer 
and a crop producer for the farmer. Don't fail 
to get our complete catalog showing attractive 
prices on everything you need. Tell us your 
needs. Write direct tous if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
Rawlings Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











ENCE 
FENN 
BUY FROM 


(>) 


100 Styles Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn. Best Quality 
OPEN HEARTH « 
D Ad UBLE G 


guaranteed 25 years, 75c per square, 
nails and cement included. (Not Mill 
Ends), Catalog and samples . Write 
today. “The Farmer’s Old Reliable Firm,” 


Tiger Fence Co., Box E Clarksville, Tenn. 





‘SO EASY TO WORK 
SO EASY TOFI& : 


ris a 

AWHA d) L| 
RED JACKET cron) PUMP 7 ILL 
Forty years of successful pum 


I building is your guarantee that 
we know how 


our dependable Pumps. If y 


dealer cannot supply you---write 
direct to 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS-= 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND U.S. 


OJA BEANS 


FOR SALE 
Any Size Lots by 


JONATHAN HAVENS 
Washington, N. C. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


C. RELIABLE FOX BRAND 

Toughest weather resister known. 
1 Anybody can lay it. 1-piece rolls of 108 
pIY ga. ft.—no 2ds. or short lengths. 1 ply 
PERROLL 78c, 2-ply, $1.08, 3-ply $1.34 per roll. WNails 
and cement included. Guaranteed by old reliable house, 
Circular and samples free. 


“REX FLINTKOTE” BARGAIN 


Surplus stock of 479 squares of this world famous roof- 
ing 1-ply, regular $1.75, to be sold at $1.35 per roll in- 
cluding celebrated Flintkote caps and cement. 
Heavier than ordinary 2-ply rubber roofing. 
once from this advertisement. 

CasiTi | . CARY ST. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., ictionb: VA: 
MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
lars. ' RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 


























Order at 











When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, ~- 














Saturday, January 15, 1916] 





Bargains in Slightly 
Used Automobiles 
and Gas Engines 


MICHIGAN 35-horse 
passenger Touring Car. 


power, 5- 
Price. .$400.00 


1 OVERLAND 30-horse power, 5- 
passenger Touring Car, Price...$200.00 
1 STUDEBAKER 30-horse power, 


5-passenger Touring Car, Price.$450.00 


1 MAXWELL Special 5-passenger * 
Touring Car, 35-45; Price....... $250.00 

1 CHALMERS  30-horse power, 4- 
passenger Touring Car, Price...$350.00 


BH 


GEISER 16-horse power Steam Tractor, 
in first-class condition, greatiy reduced 


in price, . 
1 Large PEERLESS Steam Tractor, 10x 
10 cylinders, in first-class condition, 


good’ as new, greatly reduced in price. 
31%4-horse power CAPITOL Gaso- 
line Engine, second-hand, but in 
good running condition; Price.. 
2 2-horse power I, H. C, Vertical 
Gasoline Engines, in good sec- 
ond-hand condition, price ..$35.00 each 
85-horse power AJAX Steam Engine, in 
good second-hand condition; cheap. 
6-horse power FOOS Type S, Ready for 
Mounting, Kerosene Engine, good as 
new, as it has only been used for dem- 
onstrating; fully guaranteed; will sell 
at a big reduction. 

4-horse power FOOS Type S Gasoline 
engine, ready for mounting. This en- 
gine is second-hand, but has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and is in good con- | 
dition; will sell at a big reduction, 

1 3%-horse power ‘“‘New-Way” Air 
Cooled Gasoline Engine, a little 

shop worn, otherwise as good as 

as new; fully guaranteed; price.$125.00 
3%-horse power “New Way” Air 


H 


$35.00 


> 


H 


J 


= 


- 


Cooled Gasoline Engine, second- 
hand, but in good running con- 
GitION§ PTICS: 65.6069 60008 be sine vc $75.00 


We are now making SPECIAL PRICES 
on APPLETON Huskers for a short time, 
Have only a few in stock. 

Write us today for full particulars on 
any of these bargains, 


Stockdell-Myers 


Hardware Co. 


Selling Agents Oldsmobile and Chevrolet 
Automobiles, Foos Gas Engines, Far- 
quahar Steam Engines and Boil- 
ers, Huskers and Saw Mills. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 














Permanent Fertility 
The Cost and The Profit 


“Twelve years’ use of Rock Phos- 
phate at a cost of $1.00 per acre 
per year, with legumes, has so 
enriched my land that I have 
averaged 5. tons of alfalfa per 
acre forseven years, 20 tons of 
silage, 115 bus. of corn, 884 bus. 
of oats, an us. of wheat per acre.” 
You can enrich your soil and grow the 
same crops at the same cost. “Write us 
for full particulars of the Permanent 
Fertility System. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 








| low. 




















GERMANY CAN’T 
Ship us potash salts for fertilizers. Get a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill; save labor and at the same time make your 
stable and lot manure do you the most possible good. 
Your address on a post card will bring our catalogue. 
LINDSEY & SON, oem, 22,° 
765 Elmira Plaee, ATLANTA, GA. 











Consider the > 
Bee 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 
,.Don’t be a “drone”! 

“workers.” 














Join our hive ef 














Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





the farmers are not organized to 
stand for that price and we have so 
many professional farmers who say 
“12 cents is a pretty good price for 
cotton.” With the reserve bank sys- 
tem in good working order and the 
banks of this section using. it to 
finance farmers’ cotton at 5 per cent 
interest, there no excuse for us 
farmers to fail to sell our cotton for 
all it is worth except our own lack 
of cooperation. 


is 


* Ox 

With meal at $30 to $40 a ton, hulls 
$15 a ton and linters $7 a hundred 
pounds, and oil way up, seed ought 
to be bringing $60 a ton. Why are 
they not? Well, the same reasons 
apply: lack of concerted effort. 


Now a few words as to why prices 


are as good as they have been this 
season and why they will go much 
higher: It is a case of demand ex- 


ceeding supply coupled with the most 
important fact of all, that is that so 
many farmers made more home sup- 
plies last year than ever before, 
therefore were less in debt, and 
besides living at home had something 
to sell other than cotton. With these 
facts so plain that “a way-faring 
man though a fool” must see them, 
will the South like Ephraim be still 
joined to its idol of all cotton? 
x OK x 

I have seen more hay saved, more 
peas picked, more cover crops sowed, 
more oats sowed, more land broken 
with two-horse plows, than ever be- 
fore in the history of this section. I 
have also seen more middling, strict 
middling, and good middling cotton 
(and some middling fair) baled this 
season than in many, many years. 
What did it? Crops so balanced that 
there was labor enough to properly 
harvest them—and lands cleared of 
one crop in good time to prepare for 
another, 

a 

It seems to me that this 
proaching the high ideal of safe, intel- 
ligent farming. That owing to its 
economic employment of labor, and 
equally economic employment of the 
soil, and the further ability to prop- 


erly market the crops grown, it ought | 
to appeal to every farmer and busi- | 
ness man of the country as being not | 


only safe, but as being the surest way 
to make money. 
* * 

This is a purely business proposi- 
tion. Not a bit of sentiment about it. 
In the words of the declaration of 
purposes of the Farmers’ Union, it is 
the only way “to bring farming up to 
the standard of other businesses and 
professions.” It cannot be worked out 
to perfection when each man is a 
law unto himself. 


this line, we will all see that we can 
plan more wisely, if we plan together, 
and organization will naturally fol- 
I repeat what I have said more 
than once before: I believe more 
good will come of codperative pitch- 
ing of crops than by any other form 
of codperation. E. W. D. 





“Codperation Accomplished What 
the County Had Never Done” 


—e few years ago the people of 
Asheboro wanted a road to the 
Montgomery County line. Randolph 
is not a rich county like some, and 
the building of the road 
gloomy, and there were those among 
us who said it could not be done. We 
were too poor, they said. But the 
road was built. The citizens of Ashe- 
boro and along the proposed route of 
the new road got together and said to 
the county, “For every dollar the 
county will appropriate we will raise 
an additional dollar to build the 
road.” 

The road was built, and other roads 
were built the same way and are be- 
ing built. Every one did not have a 
finger in the pie, but most of the peo- 
ple gave their aid. Codperation had 
accomplished what the county had 
never done and what single endeavor 
never could have done.—Asheboro 
Courier. 





But if every farm- | 
er will plan to work his farm along | 


looked 


is ap- |” 








ey 


(25) 93 





j/ “ave You Wet ¥ 
7 and Soggy Fields e 


Plants need moisture, but too much of it drowns them. It 

(jo _ prevents air from getting into the soil and keeping the field 

jo mellow. It causes acid land and stunts your crops. Those sog- 

y spots are rich in plant food and humus but valueless until they 
are drained, In North Carolina, for example, tile drainage is needed 
in the entire Costal Plain Region, which is nearly one-half the State, 


The BORDEN SYSTEM 


as 


frost does less injury. 


is decreased. 





UNDER. DRAINAGE 


The Borden System means the use of good tile to get rid of the use- 
less water. _ It means turning damp wet fields into rich productive 
ones. Putting in Borden Tile is far better than ditches. For when 

open ditches are used, a large portion of the water flows over the soil into the open 

ditch, while with the Borden System it goes down through the soil—leaving the needed 
moisture—and then off. It’s simply storing up winter's rains for summer's crops, 

It’s simply beating drought—insuring the crop. 
tion two or three weeks earlier tham undrained land. Crops grow rapidly 
with ample root range, air, moisture and mellow soil = the soil heats up 
quicker, Fertilizers are not washed away. 


The land is ready for cultiva- 


Heavy rains_do no harm— 


The yields are doubled andtrebled. Farm is 
made more sanitary and free from malaria—disease among live-stock 
The Borden System has richly paid every farmer 
who ever used it. Write for prices and full information. 


i) Borden Brick & Tile Co,, Goldsboro N.C. 
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Home-Grown Seed Can’t 


Ses™ Produce Tobacco Like 
SLATE’S Tobacco Seed! 


Using Home-Grown Tobacco Seed Doesn’t Pay! Home- 
, grown seed produce poor tobacco for which there 

<7” 18 no demand and a poor price. Slate’s Pedigreed 
yg” ‘Tobacco Seed produce good tobacco that brings a 
good price. These seed are grown on our Hyco To- 
bacco Seed Farm under improved scientific methods. 


Every faulty seed is taken out. 
that germinate and yield. 


You secure seed 


Why take chances with seed of doubtful origin? Why risk using 
home-grown, untested seed when the cost of securing seed like Slate’s 


is so small? 


Only one or two dollars will plant an average crop. 


This is the largest tobacco seed farm in the world. We have origi- 


nated many of the finest varieties that are crown. 


Foreign Goverm 


ments constantly buy our seed. We have all varieties. Get our 
booklet, and prices on tobacco seed with a world-wide reputation. 
Slate’s Garden Seed Catalog, describing my pedigreed vari- 


eties of garden seed eent FREE ON REQUEST. 


W. C. SLATE, PRESIDENT 
THE SLATE SEED COMPANY 
South Boston, Virginia 








The features 
which have 


made the 
SHAWNEE 
JR. the most 
widely used 
planter are: 

Simplicity of planting mechanism. Three distinct methods of Cotton-dropping viz:—Continuons 


Drill, or Space Drop, or Single Seed Drop. 
Automatic Leverless press wheel. 


of wrench. 


A 


inged removable hopper. 


SHAWNEE 


IR. 


Change from Cotton to Corn made in few seconds without use 
Double pitman drive, no 


Pp 
gears. Furnished with plates for Corn, Cotton, Peas, Peanuts, Sorghum, also Fertilizer Attachment. 


Write for our free 1916 Year Book. 


It describes our Planters, Plows, Cultivaters, Herrows and other toels. 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Dept. E Louisville, Ky. 











attachments, worth $2.50 


do it cheaper? 


I have this day. 


TO OUR FARMER FRIENDS 


Help celebrate “ALL IN ONE’”’ Anniversary, the event of the season, Dee. 20th to Jany. 3ist. 
The suecess with which the Gantt ‘‘ALL IN ONE’’ plows have met warrants us in celebrating the sixth 
Anniversary of the ‘ALL IN ONE”’ plow. 
To every farmer who buys two of Gantt’s ‘‘ALL IN ONE’’ 1-horse turn plows between Dec 20th and Jan. 
Sist, will be presented free of charge by Gantt Mfg. Co., one of Gantt’s ‘‘ALL IN ONE”’ 1-horse middlebreaker 
The ‘‘ALL IN ONE”’ turner is inferior to none and on which can be used middle- 
breakers, scooters, scrapes, harrows, etc. 


Why buy three to five plows to make your crop ,when the ‘‘ALL IN ONE’”’ will do it all, do it better and 


Cértificate 





Name 


Post Office 








I certify that the above is correct: 


; 


Cail on the merchant in your vicinity who handles the Gantt ‘‘ALL IN ONE;”’ buy the plows; get him to 
certify to it, and we willforward the middlebreaker attachment to you absolutely free. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MACON, GA. 


191_._bought two of Gantt’s ‘‘ALL IN ONE”’ 1-horse turn 
plows and you will please forward the middlebreaker attachment free of charge as per your offer. 








Merchant’s Signature, 





= 
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[Shipped Quick from sy R U B R E KR ROOFING 


Direct to user—only one small profit added 
to factory cost. Spetless Rubber Roofing— 
first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—108 
square feet to roll, with nails and cement. 
1-Ply, 35 lbs., 78e; 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
55 lbs., $1.34 per roll. Free samples and Cat. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 
215Shockee_Lane. RICHMOND, VA. 








be 
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When writing to advertisers say, 


“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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HIS was what Old Trusty 
Incwbator did for Bessie 
Warren of Tryon, Neb. Pretty 

good record don’t you think? And when 
you consider that youcan get Old Trusty 
for less than $10, it’s a pretty low cost 
per year ofservice. Back of 


Old Trusty 


there’s 20 years of Johnson “knowhow” 
plus the experience of about 650,000 
satisfied owners. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of more owners than any 
other. Makes big hatches easy in cold 


est weather, 
Write for This Fr 
136-Page Book ee 
Waele chee ce ance ier on 


Trusty. Still less than $10, freight 
aid east of Rockies—a little more 
rwest. Write today. 
H. H. JOHNSON 


M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


oO 
) | READER tells of trouble with. his 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE POULTRY YARD 














Hens Won't Lay tried, but it probably has a ratio of 
about 1:2.2 to 1:2.4. 

The trouble, so far as the mash is 
concerned, is that your hens are so 
gorged with the grains that they do 
not get much of the mash, which is 
more nearly a balanced ration. 

The whole trouble with your fowls 
is, that they have had too great a 

Well, candidly, | should think you big “esa ge Se eet eee tae 
aa hes te oe sae windss uae ta too little of protein. They have run 

p ro Sy to fat instead of eggs. The change 
say why you do not get the eggs. I 
: f : : to sweet potatoes has not been for 
imagine your chickens are the good 
Git “tasaverd” kind. of every color the better, although the potatoes are 
ada ‘ ; Bie not injurious if fed in the proper way. 
and type imaginable, and just as like- I would suggest, first, keeping all 
ly as not none of them of a good lay- oe fowls pn : rsa —<s Y 
ing strain, even for scrubs. If this is fecal they coselll ret i addi 
| the case, hardly any method of feed- sional Pee AE gt pein pi ad fi A 
| ing would change their fixed habit, in- 4 - 4 ae ee 
hesited, of poor taying Substitute for the kaffir, rice and 
‘ ; corn, wheat or oats, and at first very 


| : ‘“ 
chickens. “One lot, about 20 hens, 


have not laid over a dozen eggs since 
the middle of September, and another 
| bunch of 20 stays at the lot and barn. 
| I have about 45 hens in all and get 
about 8 or 10 eggs a week.” And so 
“wants to do a better business.” 





I would, however, imagi in . . : 
er mo agine, since tittle of those. If skim milk or but- 
they “go and sit down under the termil& ic availiable. sive the fowls 
house,” or “under a large flower » § 


all they will take of them, making 
milk largely replace water. Add to 
the mash one-fourth part good, sweet 
beef scrap, or have it in open vessels 
where they can get it at all times. 

If you have available good, fresh 
green bones, cut or pound the bone 
fine, and let the hens have half an 
ounce each daily. The milk (sour- 
ed is best) you can give without 
stint. If you want to give them moist 
mash, use the milk for mixing. 

Let every kernel of grain given 
them be in deep litter. Make them 
scratch—the harder the better—for 


bush,” that they are much too fat, the 
effect of too much and injudicious 
feeding. If possible you had better 
cut out all grain feed for two or three 
days, until they get hungry enough to 
scratch for the store of grain of 
which, no doubt the litter is full. 
Since they can get to green, growing 
oats that means more or less of fields 
—starve them until they will really 
go to work, and get off some of their 
surplus fat. 

The corn meal mash or dough is 
about the worst thing for them; 







































| : You don’t have to worry about chicks, dressed 
poultry, eggs orproduce coming back on you when 
you ship them in H. & D. boxes. They are made for 
every purpose and each box exactly meets the govern- 
ment requirements. 

These boxes are made of jute board with corrugations like 
the arches of bridges, making them strong enough to resist every 
shock and jar. No sawing or nailing. Just fold them over and 
fasten—that’s all there is to it. The boxes fold when not in use and 


occupy but little storage space. 


| pee H. & D. BSS 
i pe Se * 2 
You can ship your day-old chicks, dressed poul- 


POs T 
express shipments. 
try, butter, eggs, berries, fruit, vezetables in confidence that they’ll 
reach the customer without damage in transit. 
| Built with double walls, these boxes are non-conductors of heat 





MMO eH MT 
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ee 


eng tH rca . 


and cold and there is practically no danger of produce being frozen 
or spoiled. Allsizes and kinds or we'll make special to your 
order. 


“Farm to Home Selling’’—Special Book 


Tells how to make more money by selling direct to consumer 
at highest prices. This book explains the mail order secret— 
tells you how to gain and hold customers. Send 10c for a copy 
and with it we’ll send a 10c rebate coupon, making the boo 
really free. 


Oe 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


135 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio. 





























whole- corn the “next worst.” Don’t 
let them have a kernel in any shape. 
The milk is all right. If you can get 
some good, sweet beef bones, leg or 
shin, and can get the use of a bone 
cutter, shave down and give the hens 
say half an ounce each a day. If you 
can’t cut it, get your husband to 
pound them up fine—it will be almost 
as good. Cut out the powders entire- 
ly. It is money thrown away. The 
table scraps are all right, unless they 
contain corn bread. If so, it would 
be better to give that part to the 
cows or pigs. 

Don’t get tender-hearted and imag- 
ine it is cruel not to feed. Let them 
scratch till they get appetite enough 
to prove they are hungry. When you 
do begin to feed again drive them out 
to those green oats and scatter just a 
little grain so they have to hunt for 
it. If this dieting does not bring the 
eggs, it will pay to take all the fattest 
and laziest hens to market and get 
some 8 or 10-months-old pullets in 
their place. B,J. 


you need to work off a lot of extra 
fat. Coarse grit, crushed oyster shell 
and charcoal they should have before 
them all the time. . 

If you have soy beans, or even cow- 
peas, you can use them in place of 
wheat or oats to advantage. Aim 
from the start to compel the hens to 
work. A lazy hen is generally a fat 
hen, and a fat hen is not a laying hen. , 

Bs Je Bt 





How to Raise Guineas 


READER requests information 

about how to care for young guin- 
eas, stating that last year out of 350 
hatched she succeeded in saving only 
10. It is unfortunate that no data is 
given as to how the guineas were 
handled — location, character of 
ground, etc. I strongly suspect chol- 
era or white diarrhoea caused the 
mortality. 

The guinea in its disposition is 
much like the turkey, only they go in 
pairs, being strictly monogamous. 
They do best in a well wooded lot, 
with a heavy grass growth and where 
insect life is plentiful. The young 
chicks are very sensitive to cold, and 
if the hens are “forced”, that is, fed to 
hasten the laying period, the hatches 





Balancing a Feed for Laying Hens 


‘“*‘T FEED kaffir corn or rice in the 
straw in the morning, Clemson 
laying mash in hoppers, chopped kaf- 
























It’s the cloth in the overalls 











eee ||| that gives the wear. 
aah . ; 
=o tifel's 
\ “AN Hansa ¢ ; ; 


digo Cloth 
Standard ig over seventy-five years 
When buying Overalls, Shirts or Jumpers, insist 
upon STIFEL’S INDIGO. Look 
 &, ““¢ for this trade mark on the back of the 
oY. goods inside the garment. It’s put there 
rt ae for your protection. REGISTERED 
Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and economical the year ‘round 
for Farm work than pants. 
Stifel’s Indigo has stood the test for 75 years. ‘ 
Every washing makes it look like new. It is fadeless and wears like 


Cloth Manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, 


Indigo Dyers and Printers, WHEELING, WV. VA. 
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fir corn stalks (green) at noon, and at 
4 o’clock cracked corn in litter. In 
October hens began laying and in- 
creased till I was getting 12 to 14 eggs 
daily. I then began to feed cooked 
sweet potatoes at noon, all they 
would eat, and half the amount of 
grain morning and evening, and con- 
tinued Clemson mash and green feed. 
Eggs decreased until now I am get- 
ting five or six daily. Hens are heavy. 
Some of the hens do not work the lit- 
ter, but sit around in the barn. Is 
feeding raw or cooked sweet potatoes 
detrimental to the laying hens?” 

A balanced feed for laying hens 
should contain the amount and kinds 
of feed necessary for their mainte- 
nance, plus the amount needed for 
producing the eggs, and should con- 
tain 1 part of protein to 4.5 parts of 
carbohydrates and fats. Now, the di- 
gestible nutrients in the feeds you 
have been using are about as follows: 
(1 add oats, wheat, beef scrap and 
buttermilk to list). 


will not do well. If there are several 
guineas.in the yard or run, great care 
is necessary to prevent non-mated 
hens laying in the same nest with 
mated ones. The time of incubation 
is 28 to 30 days. The chicks will do 
best treated as young turkeys. Have 
clean, sharp sand around nests, and 
water, but no feed for 24 to 36 hours. 

A bread made of corn meal, oat- 
meal, shorts (or middlings), and 
coarse flour mixed with sour or but- 
termilk and a little salt and baking 
soda, thoroughly baked, and when 
cold, crumbled up, will make a good 
feed to start. Fine grit, charcoal and 
sand, or fine oyster shell, should be 
handy for them. From the first feed 
add a little fine chopped young on- 
ions. It will be well to give them 
sour or buttermilk, as much as they 
will take. 

They should be fed every two hours 
for 10 to 14 days, after that three 
times a day, and should be kept out 
of wet or dewy grass until it dries 


















Crude Carbohy- 

Protein drates Fat off. After they feather out the moth- 
Kaffir corn ......++e+e6 5.2 44.3 1.4 : 
TES Seiler eee 6.4 72.2 o.4 er hen will take care of them. ; 
COrn sees eeeeeeeees oe Me be .. I would suggest that if possible, 
Sweet potatoes, cooked. . 27.9 = : + : cs ‘4 
Kaffir corn stalks, green, 1.3 14,7 0.6 this seasons chicks be put on wood 
Beef scrap ......- 55 to "3 “1 wi lots or runs where there were no 
Buttermilk .----::r**7) 99 © 503-8. Chickens last year. 
WheatWheat .......0.. 8.8 67.5 1.5 
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The Clemson mash I have never Save your papers and get a binder. 
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The Progressive Farmer 
Better Than Ever in 1916! 
By CLARENCE POE 














HE Progressive Farmer will be indeed “bét- 

ter than ever in 1916” with all our best fea- 

tures for the farmer and farmer’s wife main- 
tained or improved, and for the young folks the 
best features any farm paper has ever offered. 


All the leading features of previous years will 
be continued— 


The Editorial Page; 

Dr. Butler’s “Timely Farm Suggestions” Page; 

“Field Notes and Comments” or “What Farm- 
ers Want to Know”; 

Mrs. Hutt’s “Farm Women’s Department” 

Livestock and Dairy Page; 

The Poultry Department; 

Orchard and Garden; 

The Farmers’ Union Page; 

“Education, Cooperation, 
writer; 

Letters from A. L. French, L. A. Markham, Prof. 
J. F. Duggar, and a host of farmer readers. 


Legislation,” by the 


Then we shall have the best list of “Specials” we 
have ever announced—nineteen in all, themselves 
worth ten times the subscription price as follows: 


Labor-saving Devices—January 8. 

Garden and Truck Crops—January 22. 

“More and Better Poultry’’—January 29. 

Farm Implements and Machinery—February 5 
Anniversary and Reference Special—February 12. 
Pretty Homes Special—March 18, 

Dairy and Silo—April 8. 


course” for the stay-at-home farmer and farm 
boy, just take a look at this comprehensive list of 
subjects to be discussed—and discussed in simple, 
everyday language the boy can understand, while 
most fathers will find them just as helpful as the 
boys find them: 


January— 


1—Why Boys Should Know the Basic Facts of Agriculture: 
Knowing Versus Guessing. 

8—How Soils Are Made: Their Varieties or Types in the 
South. 

15—Different Kinds or Types of Soils in Relation to Crops. 

22—-What Makes the Difference Between Rich and Poor 
Land? 

29—Humus or Vegetable Matter. 


February— 


5—Nitrogen: What It Is and How to Get It. 
12—What the Fertilizer Analysis Means and How 
pute Fertilizer Values. 
19—Potassium : Potash): 
26—Lime (Calcium): 


to Com- 


What It Is and How to Supply It. 
What Are Its Uses and How to Ap- 


ply It 

March— 

4—Phosphorus (Phosphoric Acid): What It Is and How to 
Apply It. 


11—Farm Manures: How to Save and Use Them, 

18—Green Manures or Crops to Be Plowed Under for Fer- 
tilizer. 

25—Bacteria, Our Invisible Friends and Foes: 
tion to Agriculture, 

April— 

1—How Plants Grow: Work of Roots, Stems and Leaves. 

8—Cropping Systems for the South: Why Crops Should Be 
Rotated. 

15—Useful Facts and Principles About Farm Management. 

22—Why We Plow: Deep and Shallow Plowing. 

29—Plows: Different Kinds and Their Use. 


Their Rela- 


May— 

6—Harrows: Different Kinds and Their Uses on Southern 
Farms. 

13—Soil Preparation, or the Cultivation of Crops Before 


They Are Planted. 

20—Cultivation in Relation to Weeds and the Saving of 
Moisture, 

27—Cotton: Its Place in Southern Agriculture. 


(27) Of 


How the “Wide-awake Girls Learned Good 


Housekeeping” 


HEN I first began to talk with my associ- 

ates about this plan for a “Boys’ Course in 

Good Farming,’ Dr. Butler’s suggestion 
was, “Well, if we give the farm boys a series of 
such articles, we ought to do just as well by the 
farm girls.” I hadn’t got beyond the idea of the 
boys’ course at that time, but Dr. Butler’s com- 
ment set me to thinking, and I set out to get the 
help of Mrs. Hutt. She did help and helped read- 
ily, and the result is that we have planned a series 
of articles which has brought exclamations of de- 
light from everybody who has seen the proposed 
list of subjects. “It will be a liberal education to 
any girl to read these articles,” was what one 
woman said when she read over the list, and we 
believe you will agree with us when you have the 
same privilege. Here is the“list of subjects on The 
Wide-awake Girls Learn Good Housekeeping: 


January 1—Our Girls Organize and Discuss What Good 

Housekeeping Means. 

8—A Lesson in Food Values: 
some “Big Words’. 

15—We Learn How Baking, 
etc., Affect Food Values. 

22—We Learn How to Balance Meals, and Why 

29—We Learn Why Young and Old, Oatieer * Workers, 
etc., Require Special Foods. 


February 5—We Learn About Germ Life: 
Cooking and Housekeeping. 
12—We Learn Weights and Measures. 
19—We Learn What It Takes to Make Good Bread. 
26—We Learn How to Cook Vegetables, 


March 4—We Learn How to Cook Soups. 
11—We Learn How to Cook Cereals. 
18—We Learn How to Cook Eggs. 
25—We Learn How to Cook Desserts. 


April 1—We Learn How to Make Salads. 

8—We Learn How to Plan a Breakfast. 

15—We Learn How to Plan a Dinner. 
22—We Learn How to Plan a Supper. 
29—We Learn How to Feed the Baby. 


Getting Acquainted With 


Boiling, Frying, Broiling, 


Its Relation to 





Timber Crop—May 20. 

Education—June 24. 

Marketing—July 22. 

Clover-Vetch—August 5. 

Wheat and Oats—August 19 

Renters’ > ae Landowners’ Special—Sep- 
tember 9 

Paints, Lights and Waterworks — Sep- 
tember 23, 

More Fruit—October 14. 

Homeseekers’ Special—October 21. 

Town and Country—November 18. 

Livestock—December 9. 

Codperation and Neighborhood Improve- 
ment—December 23, 


* * * 
For Mrs. Farmer and her Daughter 
be HE Best Woman’s Department 


in Any American Farm Paper” 

is what The Progressive Farm- 
er claims to give, and we expect to 
more than make good the claim next 
year. For.instance, look at this list 
of topics relating to Good Health for 
the Child: 


The New-born Baby, 
The Baby’s Sleep, 
Exercise for the Baby, 
The Baby’s Bath, 
Regularity for the Baby, 


THE BIG FEATURES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


O AMERICAN farm paper has ever offered a more useful series of articles for 
boys and girls than we are announcing on this page. 
these articles of practical 
able series of inspirational 
most eminent men in America. 
sages or are expected to prepare brief 
gressive Farmer boys are the following: 


“Success Talks’ esp 
President Woodrow Wilson, 
Secretary Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary David F, Houston, 
Postmaster-General A, 8S. 
Burleson, 
Speaker Champ Clark, 
Senator Henry C. Lodge, 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
Lord Bryce of Eng land, 
Ambassador Walter H. Page, 
Senator R. M. LaFollette, 
Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, 


Admiral Robert E, Peary, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
John Burroughs, 
Ex-Secretary James Wilson, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Edwin Markham, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
Richmond P. Hobson, 
Senator B. R. Tillman, 
Senator Thomas P. Gore, 
Fairfax Harrison, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 


Also the Governors of Every Southern state and many other eminent 


mericans—a really wonderful feature. 


P It will be worth the subscription price for your boy to read the messages 

from these and other famous men. 
“Success Talk to Farm Boys,’ 
What Is True Success? ite 
» Does the Town or Farm Offer 8. 
the Boy the Best Opportunity? 


The writer will 


Teething Time, The Boy Who “Hasn’t Got a 9. 
Food for the Two-year-old Child, Chance.” Leader, 
Foods That Should Be Avoided, Habits That Help. 10. How to Get a Start. 


The Tobacco Habit and the Growing 
Child, 

Nervous Disorders in Children, 

The Sick Child’s Food and Care: Hot 
Weather, 


oor Ss pe 





Habits That Hinder. 
The Sort of Education the Farm 
Boy Needs. 


11, 
2. 


And not only 
instruction be given, but there will be a remark- 
letters and talks for our young people from the 
Among those who have already prepared mes- 
ly for our Pro- 


also prepare a monthly 
the tentative list of subjects being as follows: 


Reading for the Farm Boy. 
Make Yourself a Business Farm- 


er. 
Make Yourself a Neighborhood 


A Healthy Body as an Essential. 
The Quest of Happiness. 


May 6—We Learn How to Prepare Food for 
the Sick. 
13—We Learn How to Prepare School 
Lunches. 
20—We Learn About Labor-saving Cook- 
ing Utensils. 
27—We Learn About Canning. 
June 3—We Learn About Churning and 
Care of Milk and Butter. 
10—We Learn to Set the Table and Serve 
Meals. 
17—We Learn to Clear the 
Wash the Dishes, 
24—We Learn to Straighten the Kitchen. 


July 1—We Learn About Serving Fresh 

Fruits. 

8—We Learn About the Every-morning 
House-cleaning. 

15—We Learn to Make the Beds. 

22—We Learn Why Clothes Are Washed 
and How Best to Do It. 

29—We Learn About Washing Different 
Fabrics, 


August 5—A Lesson in Ironing. 
12—We Discuss Beautifying the Inside of 
the House. 
12—Looking One’s Best as a Housekeep- 
er’s Duty (Care of Complexion, Hair, 
Hands, etc.). 
19—Sensible and Economical Dressing. 
26—Beauty Outside the House. 
September 2—We Teach the Youngsters Ta- 
ble Manners. 
9—First Aid to the Injured. 
16—We Have a Lesson in Nursing the 
Sick. 
23—Bathing and Bath Conveniences. 
30—We Discuss Home Sanitation. 
October 7—We Discuss “How May the 
Housekeeper Economize?” 
14—The Housekeeper’s Chance for Making 


will 


Table and 








Danger in Patent Medicines, 
Diarrhoea in Little Children. 


Then we predict that in point of popularity 
among our feminine readers—all of us like to see 
them look their prettiest—nothing will surpass 
Mrs. Hutt’s Beauty Talks, the subjects being: 


Wrinkles. 

Powders, Cosmetics and 
Hair Dyes. 

Round Shoulders. 

Influence of Tea and Coffee 
on the Complexion. 

The — Choice of 


Development of the Chest. 

Chapped Hands and Faces 
and Split Lips. 

Becoming Dress for Elder- 
ly Women, 

The Local Treatment for a 
Bad Complexion, 


Care of the Scalp and Hair. Colo: 
Corsets and Braces. The Blonde’s Choice of 
Blemishes, Liver Spots and Colors. 


Styles for the Tall, 
Short and Stout. 
Superfiuous Hair, Moles and 


Sallowness. Thin, 

Care of the Hands. 

Simplicity in Dress for 
Young Girls. 

Lessons in Hair Dressing. 


Another series hardly less popular will be the 
following on The Farm Woman’s Business Prob- 
lems: 


arts. 
The Care of the Teeth. 


Finding a Market and Ship- 
ping by Parcel Post. 


Woman’s Share in the Fam- 
ily Income, 


The Butter for the City Home, Farm, or Town 
Market. Boarders—Which, for the 

What Women Should Know Dependent Country Wo- 
About Insurance. man? 

Home Bookkeeping. Squabs as a Source of 

Mail Order Shopping. Revenue. 


As a matter of fact, we could fill up these two 
pages talking about the good things coming in 
Mrs. Hutt’s Department alone, but we must hur- 
ry on, 

* * * 


That Big All-the-year-round Feature for the Farm 
Boys and Their Fathers 

E COME back now to what promises to be 

the greatest 1916 feature of all—the big all- 

the-year round features for the farm boys, 


“Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know,” prepared 
by Dr. Butler and Mr. Moss. If you don’t believe 


this series will be a virtual “agricultural college 


June— 

38—Cotton: Useful Facts About Varieties, Culture, etc. 
10—Corn: Its Place in Our Southern Agricultural System. 
17—Corn: Varieties, Culture, Harvesting, etc. 

241—Oats. 

July— 

1—Wheat, Rye, and Other Cereals, 


8—The Peanut: 
15—Cover Crops: 
22—Legumes: 


A Valuable Legume Feed and Money Crop. 
Their Usefulness in Southern Agriculture. 
Nature’s Soil Restorer and the Farmer’s Best 


Crop. 

29—Cowpeas and Soy Beans, 

August— 

5—-Fall-sowed Legumes: Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, White 
Clover, etc, 

12—Alfalfa, Melilotus and Red Clover. 

19—Lespedeza: A Summer Legume for the Whole South. 


26—Seeds: How Plants Are Mated or Reproduce Them- 
selves. 


September— 

2—Selecting Seeds for Planting. 

9—How Weed Seeds Are Scattered. 

16—Weeds: Their Control! or Destruction. 

23—Insect Enemies and Friends: Facts About Their Habits. 
30—Methods of Combating Insect Enemies. 


October— 


7—Spraying end Spraying Mixtures and Apparatus. 
14—The Corn Weevil and Other Enemies of Stored Grains. 
21—The Cotton Boll Weevil. 

28—The Cattle Tick: Facts More Wonderful Than Fiction. 


Nevember— 


4—Plant Diseases: Interesting Facts About Their Control. 

11—Cotton Wilt and Anthracnose or Boll Rot of Cotton. 

18—Smuts and Rusts. 

25—What Is Meant by a Balanced Ration and How Ob- 
tained. 


December— 


2—The Place of Livestock in Farm Management in the 
South. 
9—Feeding the Work Stock for Economy and Efficiency. 
16—Drainage: Its Relation to Crop Growing 
23—Keeping the Land at Home: Terraces and Ditches. 
30—Tlle Drainage. 


It may be said that one subject, livestock, fails 
to get proper attention in this series, but this de- 
ficiency will be made good in 1917, when we plan 
to publish a complete series of articles on Live- 
stock, Breeds, Types, Feeds and Feeding. 


Money: Garden, Dairy, Poultry ¥ard, 
etc. 


21—We Organize a Sewing Class. 
28—We Learn Patching. 


November 4—We Learn Darning. 


11—We Learn to Make an Apron (Lesson in Hemming 
and Gathering). 


18—We ere to Cut a Garment, 
Fell 


25—We i to Choose a Dress Pattern. 
December 2—We Learn to Cut the Dress 
Which Needs Altering. 
9—We Learn to Baste and Fit It. 


16—We Learn to Buy and Test Cloths and Fabrics (Test- 
ing Linen, Cotton, etc.). 


23—General Suggestions in Dress Making. 


30—We Give a Party: (Etiquette of Invitations, Accept- 
ance, Behavior, etc.). 


* * * 


“ Work for the Month” 
A S HERETOFORE, the first issue in each 


Baste, Fit, Sew and 


From a Pattern 


month will contain authoritative articles 
dealing with each important subject that 
should have attention in a paper like ours. 

“Farm Work for the Month” will be treated by 
our Managing Editor, Mr. B. L. Moss. 

Dr. Tait Butler will continue to write “Livestock 
Suggestions for the Month.” 

“The Housekeeper’s Calendar” will be presented 
by Mrs. Hutt. 

Prof. Franklin Sherman, Jr., will write on the 
insects troublesome each month and how to fight 
them. 

“The Month in the Poultry Yard” will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. F. J. Rothpletz. 

A noted health authority 
health suggestions. 


will furnish timely 


* * * 


And we have twice as many more good things 
coming as we have space to announce. 
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Save Half 


the time, labor and 
power in disking 


Use a double-action harrow—disk twice 
at one going over. 
from compacting the soil by a second working. 
But be sure the harrow has our rigid main 
frame that forces the rear disks to cut midway 
of the fore disks—the only harrow where rear disks 
cut as deep and do as much work as the fore disks, 
leaving the land level. 








Save gasoline and keep 

















Use a 


Double - Action 


Engine Harrow 


Its forged sharp disks cut deep with- 
out bringing up trash; the dust-proof, 
oil-soaked w bearings and 
rfect balance make draft light; it 
as an adjustable hitch, and is made 

in sizes to ractors, with 
spreader hitch for use in multiples. 
1f your dealer has not the genuine 
. CUTAWAY, write to us direct. 
Be sure to write us for our new 
free book, ‘‘The Soil and Its 
Tillage.’’ Make the best of 
your power this year. 











he Cutaway Harrow Co. 
Maker of the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 


Main St., 
Cona. 






Higganum, 








NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 


Beats Electric 
or Gasoline 


10 DAYS FREE 


Send No Money 


We don’t ask you to pay a cent until 
yes have used this wonderful modern 
ight in your own home ten days—we 
even pay transportation charges. You 
may return it at our expense if not 
perfectiy satisfied after patting it to 
every —_— i. 10 try 












ect 
or acetylene. Lights and is put out like 
old oi} lamp. ‘ests by Government 
and 33 leading Universities show if 


BURNS 50 Hours On ONE GALLO 
common kerosene (coal oil), and gives-more 
than twice as much light as the t round 
lamps. No odor, smoke or 


oO pressu t 
age alread 
enjoying this po . white, steady 
nearest to sunlight. It’s GUARANTEED, 


We want one user in each fo- 
Get One FREE eality to whom we can refer cus- 
tomers. Be the first and get our special introductory 
offer under which you get your own lamp FREE for 
showing it toa few neighbors and sending in their 
orders. Write quick for beautifully illustrated FREE 
Book and get full particulars, Address nearest office 


L 
Also Offices and Warehouses at : 











MANTLE LAMP 






MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 1245 Aladdin Building, 
t Kerosene (goat on) Pst Lamp House in the Wo 





MEN WITH RIGS OR AUTOS 
MAKE $300 A MONTH 


No Money Needed 
We Furnish Capital 
Without any sales experience, yes even 
without capital, you can makea big 
success by placing the Aladdin on trial. 
f you haven’t capital we willhelp you 
with our liberal credit plan. 

a a home wants and needs this 
wonderful light, that from half the 
usual amount of oil produces the 
brightest, mellowest light obtainable. 
To sell the Aladdin is asimple matter 
t into people’s 





8300 a month. Here are two letters just 
like thousands we receive: 
“Out of eight calls I sold six. Then ordered 
in four dozen lots and sold five lamps a 


y: 
using them a year.”—H. B. St , ak. 
“Between Jan. 2 and Feb. 20, I sold about 
275 lamps. I never saw an — that 
would sell equal to it.”—Charlie Conrad, Ohio. 
Sample Sent Prepaid—10 Days FREE 
to responsiblemen. Tell us what territory you prefer, 
whether you have a rig or auto so you can work in 
country, how long you have lived in the community, 
etc., 60 we can give you full information, agency 
terms, credit plan and sample lamp for free trial. 


CHICAGO 
rid ‘ 
treal and Winni 









Portland, Ore., Mon Can. 
























eo 
Spraying Pays 
AVES your crop from loss, helps tree and plant to produce better and 
S larger crops, orevents spread of 0 gears insures a longer life for trees and 
1 r growing time for vines each year: 
States in foi5—many million bushels lost. Spraying would have saved them, 


IRON AGE Sprayers 


Include bucket, barrel, power and potato sprayers in many sizes and vari- 
ety of equipment to suit each man’s needs. v 
one is, how they are made and what they will do: | 
show you these tools and write us for booklet describing all of them fully. 
We also have a spraying guide which we are glad to send. 


Bateman M’f’g Company,Box 894 Grenloch, N.J. 


Also Potato Machinery, Garden Tools, Fertilizer Distributors, etc: 


Blight hit potatoes in many 


‘e want to show you what each 
Ask your dealer to 











- 65 Gal. @Row 
Potato Sprayer 








BOLL WEEVIL 
IN GEORGIA 


Information from the State Ento- 
mologist of Georgia is to the effect 
that 40 counties in that state have 
already been invaded by this great 
cotton pest, and it is still moving 
eastward and northward. 


You Can Beat the Boll Weevil 


and our book 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
tells you how to do it 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
PRICE: 

Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


















There’s a lot 
of good mon- 
ey in it; if 
you have a 
real good 
) wood -saw. 


WOOD SAWS | 


are built to withstand the greatest strain 
and wear that a wood-saw gets. Strong, 
rigid frames of heavy steel, or of hard- 
wood, bolted, braced and mortised. Non- 
rigid boxes—dustproof, non-heating: and 
self-adjusting. Shafts of lathe-turned steel. 
Ten styles: with tilting or sliding tables. 
Get Wood Saw Booklet now—also circular 
about theAppleton All-Purpose Grinder. 

Appleton Mfg, Co. 637 FargoSt.,Batavia,Il. 














$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN | 





Garden and Orchard Work—This 
Week and Next 


AKE up your order for. vegetable 
and flower seeds. Give thorough 
preparation to the land before setting 
out fruit trees. 

Include in your order for fruit trees 
some ornamentals to be planted about 
the home grounds. 

It saves time, labor and spray mate- 
rial if fruit trees are pruned before 
the winter spray is applied. 

Go over the shade trees and remove 


all dead or decayed branches. Use a 
sharp saw and make smooth cuts 
close to the body of the tree. 

The Cushaw or Southern winter 


squash makes a valuable addition to 
the winter vegetable menu. Plan to 
grow some for use next winter. 
Onion seed may be sown in the hot 
bed and the plants transplanted to 
the garden in the early spring. Prize- 
taker is a good variety. 

You enjoyed eating pecans and wal- 
nuts at Christmas time! Why not 
produce these delicious nuts in your 
own garden and have an abundant 
supply throughout the winter? 

Plant lettuce in the hot bed or 
cold-frame (depending on your local- 
ity) with radishes between the rows. 
The radishes will come off before the 
lettuce need the space. 

Look after the old neglected fruit 
trees. Remove all decayed branches 
and water sprouts and thin out the 
top, so as to let in plenty of air and 
sunshine. Also scrape off the old 
dead bark on the trunk and apply a 
strong solution of soapsuds and lye. 

F, J. CRIDER. 
Associate Professor of Horticul- 
ture, Clemson College, S. C. 





Important Phases of Home Gardening 
and Orcharding 


HERE vegetables are grown for 

home use only, one-fourth of an 
acre will produce a sufficient amount 
for the average family. Nearness to 
the house is of prime importance, 
convenience being the first considera- 
tion. Where possible select a south- 
ern slope on slightly elevated land. 

Have a definite plan when the gar- 
den is laid out. It is best that 
perennials, such as asparagus, arti- 
choke, and rhubarb, be planted on the 
north or west side. These should be 
followed by tall growing annuals like 
some varieties of beans, sweet corn, 
tomatoes, or any plants that occupy 
the ground throughout the growing 
season, the low growing ‘and quick 
maturing vegetables being planted on 
the south side of the garden. 

Best Seed for Best Results.—The 
cost of sced is a very small part in 
producing a crop. One can well af- 
ford to purchase several supplies of 
seed rather than waste labor on land 
and produce a poor crop because of 
low quality seed. Good seed is cheap 
at any price, while on the other hand 
poor seed is expensive at any price. 
It is best that all seed be tested be- 
fore planting. This is easily accom- 
plished by use of a plate test. Secure 
tyo ordinary dinner plates, and a 
small amount of moist sand placed 
in one, this being covered with a strip 
of muslin. The seed are then count- 
ed out; with small seed like cabbage 
or radish, 100 should be placed in the 
tester. In testing larger seed, a small- 
er number may be used. The seed 
are then covered with another strip 
of moist muslin and the second plate 
placed on top. Keep in a warm room, 
and when germination is complete, 
make a count and determine per cent 
of viability. All tests should be made 
two weeks prior to planting date. 

Small Fruits Among Newly Set 
Fruit Trees.—This may be practiced 
protitably for several years after the 
trees are planted. Care should be ex- 
ercised not to injure the young trees, 
and the practice should cease when 
the growth of the trees demands the 
entire use of orchard. 





Blackberries, dewberries, and straw- 


berries are admirably adapted for 
such culture. The following varieties 
are recommended: 

Blackberries: Early Harvest, Mese- 
reau, Wilson; dewberries: Austin, 
Cox, Lucretia; strawberries: Aroma, 
Gandy, Klondyke. 

An_ All-the-year-round Garden.— 
When the spring comes, practically 
every farm has a garden of some 
kind. With the approach of summer 
our interest lessens, and consequently 
during the mid-summer menths the 
garden is neglected. Successive plant- 
ings of quick-maturing vegetables 
cannot be over emphasized. Root 
crops, such as salsify, carrots, pars- 
nips, and winter radishes should be 
planted, for they mature in late fall 
when vegetables are scarce. Don’t 
forget the fall crop of cabbage. 

C. J. HAYDEN. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Hotbeds and Cold Frames 


T IS practically impossible to have 

early vegetables without starting 
the plants out of their natural season 
of growth. For instance, tomato seed 
would not germinate and grow if 
planted in the open ground before the 
first of April, except under extremely 
favorable conditions; and should we 
not plant the seed until the soil be- 
comes sufficiently warm to sprout 
them, we would not have tomatoes 
before the middle of July, and some- 
times later. Likewise with cabbage. 
We cannot plant cabbage seed in the 
open ground before the first of 
March with any hope of success, 
which would throw our cabbage crops 
into June and July, when weather 
conditions would be emphatically un- 
favorable. Hence it is necessary to 
resort to the practice of starting and 


nursing the plants under artificial 
conditions so that they may be 


ready for the field as early as it is 
safe (from frost) to put them out. 

However, in this climate no appre- 
ciable expense need be incurred in 
the construction of hotbeds and cold 
frames, as very simple and inexpen- 
sive structures will answer all practi- 
cal purposes. 

The size of hotbeds and cold frames 
will depend upon the extent of the 
operations under consideration. For 
the average family a hotbed four by 
eight feet, and a cold frame four by 
sixteen will be sufficient. Both beds 
should be located in a warm, sunny 
place. For the hotbed the earth should 
be excavated to a depth of 18 inches 
and the space filled with fresh stable 
manure tamped down tightly, and a 
covering of four to six inches of rich 
soil placed over this. The frame 
should be tightly joined at the cor- 
ners and placed snugly over the bed. 
It should slope towards the south, 
having the lower side six to eight 
inches above the surface of the soil 
inside, and the cover or roof should 
be of glass, although cloth is some- 
times used. 

The construction of the cold frame 
differs from that of the hotbed in not 
having any bottom heat, and it is also 
usually covered with cloth instead of 
glass and stands a little higher from 
the ground. The space inside the 
frame is filled with several inches of 
rich earth and raked very fine to re- 
ceive the plants from the hotbed.—E. 
J. Watson, Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





Our Sort of Talk 


LEASE find enclosed check for $1 

for which you will send The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to me one year. Isaw 
in The Rural New Yorker that you 
were one of the few farm papers hon- 
est enough to refuse dishonest adver- 
tising, therefore I wish to be one of 
you. Address R. F. D., No. 2, Asbury 
Park, N.E 

Yours very truly, 


J. H. WILLIAMSON. 





A good serial story will brighten the win- 
ter nights for all the family; resolve now to 
“The Prisoner of Zenda’ to the end. 


follow 
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“Sathiday, Jandary SOG Pp & I 


Established by G. M. Bacon, 1889. 
Incorporated, 1903. 


Most Desirable Standard 
Varieties Only 


BUDDED AND GRAFTED 


Pecan 
Trees 


Many years of praetical experi- 
ence combined with the scientif- 
ic study of the industry enables 
us to supply to best advantage 
the wants of our patrons. 


Send for new catalog and 
Price list. 


The G. M. Bacon Pecan 


Company, 
Box C DeWITT, GA. 











WOOD’S 
Prosperity Seeds. 


With bright prospects a- 
head for good prices on Veg- 
etable and all Farm products, 
our farmers should feel en- 
couraged to plant improved 
varieties of seeds, so as to in- 
crease their crops. 


WO0OD’S VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
long known for their supe- 
rior quality and productive- 
ness, have greatly increased 


in demand and popularity 


WOOD’S GRASS, CLOVER and 
FARM SEEDS are of tested ger- 
mination and superior quali- 
ties. Write for prices. 
WOOD’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
gives valuable information about 


all Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 
Mailed free on request. 


T.W.WOOD G&G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 

















Biggest Hatehes 


Bad luck and side or end 

heating plants go hand-in-hand, 

X-Ray Duplex Central Heating 

Plant—directly bag Fb ere 
it ought to be—c 

pay aol and owes biggest hatches. 


X-Ray Incubators 


d Brooders too are scientifically correct in 
every. detail. One gallon of oil—only one filing— 
for the entire hatch. X-Ray Hinged Glass Top— 
x : 


Tri rT , 
teen special features. Express prepaid 
" ta oractically, all points. Send postal for 
Free book No. 2le ? 


The X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Box21 Des Moines, lowa 








» Both are made of 


Calif. Redwood. 
Incubator is cov- 
ered with asbestos and galvanized J 
fron; has triple walls, 
topper tank, nursery, 
egg tester, thermometer, ready to 
use. 30 DAYS’ TRIAL—money back if 
notO.K. Write for FREE Catalog Now. 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 1 O5Racine, Wis. 














Your Name 
ona Postal 


and get our 1916 Incubator 
Book FREE and postpaid, 
Shows why Prairie State In- 
cubators “hatch most 
chicks that live.’? Contains 


chapter on Poultry Diseases, also 
one on hate! and rearing. 
q PRAinix rad hte INCUBATOR CQ. 


Main pet, Homer 











SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 

, ynable and our specialties are promptness 
action. Information and circulars on re- 
Guest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghern Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 


















Augusta County, Virginia, Organizes 
a Holstein Breeders’ Association 
UGUSTA County, Virginia, which 

is located in the famous Shenan- 
| doah Valley, and is recognized as one 
| of the richest general farming coun- 
| ties of the state, has for many years 
been an important beef-producing 


in dairying, which is now on the in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. 

Those who first embarked in dairy- 
ing on a larger scale looked well into 
the future, and for their foundation 
stock secured some of the very best 
registered cows and sires that could 
be obtained in the older dairy sec- 
tions. With such stock as a founda- 


ing real profits from the start, and 
perhaps this is the main reason why 
dairying has grown in such favor in 
the last few years. Those who have 
started with milking strains of cattle 
since then have in most cases follow- 
ed the wisdom of the few local pion- 
eers and have secured whatever good 
dairy heifers they could from local 
breeders and then added to them 
with importations from registered 
herds of well known dairy sections. 
The MHolstein-Friesian became a 
favored breed of many from the first, 
and because of the fact that many lo- 
cal herds of this breed have in them 
the blood of some of the best Hol- 
steins to be found in this country, 
their owners got together and formed 
what is called the Augusta Holstein- 
Friesian Breeders’ Association, at 
their county seat, Staunton, Virginia. 
The object of this association is 
not only to promote the popularity of 
the Holstein breed, but to keep the 


as possible. Its members agree to use 
nothing but registered sires, and must 


coéperate in the buying and selling of 
their registered stock. By thus unit- 
| ing their efforts in buying they pur- 
chase in larger numbers and are able 
not only to obtain better prices, but 
are able also to secure better animals. 
For instance in many cases two or 
three parties with small herds may go 
| in together and buy a first-class reg- 
istered sire that one of them alone 
would not feel like buying. 

Then again in selling, all of the 
members will join and thus have larg- 
er offerings and do more advertising 
at a less expense per member than if 
they acted independent of each other. 
In the near future it is planned to 
hold community sales and offer only 
registered Holsteins, and by combin- 
ing their surplus stock they will be 
able to offer sufficient numbers to at- 
tract buyers from a distance. 

W. S. CAMPFIELD. 

Staunton, Va. 











THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 

VER the holiday season there was a har- 
dening tendency in the market, and with 
| the turn of the new year the tendency has 
increased, The predicted is happening. Cot- 
ton is wanted in larger volume, while th« 
supply continues relatively light, to the great 
suprise of that element which was so firmly 





convinced that spot holders would soon be 
tumbling over each other in their anxiety to 
sell. The Liverpool market has been lead- 
ing the strength, showing an advance of 
over one cent and a half since Christmas. 
The response to this move in the American 
markets has been very feeble. This is owing 
partly to extra high rates of freight to Eu- 
rope, but perhaps in greater measure to the 
fact that the new cotton futures law prohib- 
its people on this side from selling in any 
foreign market which has not adopted the 
American Government classification. Being 
unable to hedge operations in Liverpool, ex- 
porters cannot take advantage of the widen- 
ing margin between the domestic and for- 
eign markets. This explains why exports 
have been so small; the only business prac 
ticable has been that done on definite order, 
whereas normally most of the export trade 
is done on consignment, protected by hedges. 
The new law has been generally helpful, but 


is one respect in which it hurts the pro- 
Flaws are liable to be found in even 

€ ate schemes, 

years quite encouraging to 

regular way of exporting 













| tive orders must soon be 
| on the More cotton seems to be 
held off +t than usually supposed, | 

and an and is apt to encounter 

offerings. Te should 


market to sell 
3, unless too much 


‘W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





Have ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ read aloud 
by some member ef the family each week. 


center, but within the last few years | 
there has been a great development | 


tion, the dairy enterprise began show- | 


breed pure, and to improve it as much | 


own at least one registered cow and | 
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Buy Your Roofing Now (34> 
Prices W-R-E-C-K-E-D 


= Send us your order now. We will give 
f you the buying treat of your life. We have lit- 
erally wrecked and smashedall previous prices, 
We absolutely save you from 1/3 te &% on staple 
quality roofings. We are prepared to furnish 
you every grade of Ready Roofings, Metal Roof- 
2 ings, Ceiling and everything needed in the cove 
ering line. 

This is the greatest sale of roofing we have 
ever advertised. We advise that you order di- 
Arect from this advertisement. We guarantee 
# satisfaction—your money back if you are not 
pleased. Our 23 years of honest dealing is your 
safeguard. 


'These Prices For Quick Buyers, 


| l order Now. Be Sure to Mention Correct Lot Number 


| Pkot No. 81 AR-310. AJAX high grade, rubber surface roofing, put up 108 square feet 
| to the roll, two to three pieces to a roll, complete with nails and cement. 3 ply, 94c; 2 ply, 
| ge SOR 2 DIV, FE Ne 6 65 659-0'5.0.60 646 9bd.0 6G OnE eEs Anta Ene haw ee dveleboree cme 38e 
| tet No. 31 AR-710. Our high grade painted metal roofing furnished in flat, 11%4 in. 
| corrugated, V-crimped, standing seam and brick siding styles. Flat sheets, 24 in. wide; 
other styles, 22 in. wide, furnished in 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 ft. lengths. State style wanted. Price 
PSP BAURTS OF TEC MUU RLS POOG 6.5. 6:520-s. 6's 65.56.04 bad KOs 0 6-168 60 90s PRMD bes bis ° | 
Lot No. 81 AR-410. Galvanized roofing, full 26 gauge, heavy weight, 244 in. 
sheets, 4 ft. and 4% ft. long only. This material, in addition to being galvanized, will be 
painted free of charge. Price per square of 100 square feet.............cecee0 --.$1.95 
Lot No. 81 AR-910. Ked and Green Slate Roofing, 108 sq. ft. to the roll, twe to three 
pieces to the roll, complete with nails and cement, high grade covering, full weight and 
= heavy. State color wanted. Per roll of 108 square feet orccccceee SI O8 


All the above prices are f. o. b. cars Chicage, NOT freight prepaid. 


I 
j 
FREICHT PREPAID PRICES . 


Send us to-day a sketch of your building, showing the size of your roof, length of raft- 
ers, etc.; or if you want Ceiling or Siding, give us the dimensions, so we can readily figure 
out your requirements, and thereby give you freight prepaid prices that are bound to 

mean tremendous savings to you. 


GouPoN”*, THIS ROOFING BOOK FREE! 

| CH.W.Co, Dept. AR 81 '%,, Mall, the oupen, newt, We, will, malt 
Chicas a, Mig Siding toa Sule ere paca hore 

Send me free of all cost, a a iron lodge. It contains our latest quotations 


samples .of roofing, an on Roofing sundries, such as Conductor 
quote me freight paid prices, &% Pipe, Baves, Trough, ete. Alsoillustrates 




















Roofing 





o handsome designs in Metal Ceilings; 
of buil 
Foy 25 ~ ged g Gnd in every was te 3 strane 
¥\, for every property owner. Wrecker 
Length of Rafters....... ....... evecccce eesecece 
Length of Roof ..... ccccee a cccccccccccccncconcces 
Do you want our Building 
Material Catalog?....cccccccccccccscccccsscccce . 2 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
N&MO. ccccccccccccccccccccsccce coves eccccccccsecs 


35th and tron Streets 


Chicago 


AAATORS. ..000ccccccccccrccccee Seccccccesceccccces 


Planet Jr Horse Hoe 


for corn, potatoes, tobacco, cotton and similar crops 


This No. 9 Horse Hoe pays for itself in a single season, and is so thor- 
oughly well-built that it lasts a lifetime. When you realize that it does 
your hoeing, plowing, furrowing, 
listing, dirting, scraping and laying “Have six of your Horse Hoes, and 
by —does them all better, quicker, easier ¥ Consider hone best 
than any other similar tool, you see 
why you actually can’t afford to farm 
without it. 

Its great strength prevents bending or break- 
ing; the long frame makes it steady running; 
extra long standards and new steel wheel pre- 
vent clogging. These distinctive features have 
made Planet Jr Horse Hoes the most popu- 
lar cultivators in all the world. Y 





New 72-page 

Catalog (168 illus- 
trations), free. Itgives 
detailed descriptions of 
over 55 implements, including 
Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse 
Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 
Beet-Cultivators. Send postal 


for tt now. 
S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1107B 
Philadelphia 











You ean make every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as if 
you heed it by hand, and alse cut your usual labor cost in half 
by using the Fowler Cultivator. The Fowler Cultivator estab- 
dishes a new principle of cultivation—it works above crop roots 
and makes such a perfect dust mulch that those who use it 
don’t care whether it rains or net. Uncle Sam says: “If 
| roots are broken, the plant will produce other roots, but 

at the expense of the vitality and food supply. For 
retaining soil moist- 
ure a loose mulch - ; 
2 or 3 inches thick GS = ‘ip swept, they were so clean. 
should be maintained.” You = I ran back to the tele- 
can destroy more grass and weeds > phone to order the other 
in one day with one mule with the Fow > : three at the local dealer’s 
than in two days with any other tool. A 4 
this is worth knowing about. The whole SZ 
story is in our catalog. Write today. 


= before someone beat 
THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 Emery Street. Harriman, Te 


the row with my 

Fowler and looked 

back at its work. The 
rows looked like they were 





me to it.” 


























Bees aa ur a a gente She 
MONEY INHONEY &=. =| oro" ee 
} esting work. | and one mew s = one year for 
| Latest methods of bee-keeping—simply told in 25c | $1.50. . Get a n ag a aD aR 2 
| = a een Highly instructive. Send rod | ts ee ae ec elgg cp 
today for beok and six mon subscription Jom 3 i i ; 
AMERICAN BEE Box 14, Hamilton, Mi. | renew. 
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ners 


Study ensilage filling machinery now. Read uy 

lizzard—the origin 
runs ag 6 silo 
‘e, dui 


rab. 
ing Sitace Pay B wera to grow, tow best to 
feeding methods. tr. # Bi 
Catalog, and (3) hat pera, 
ree on request. Whi bg 
books shal] we send you 
THE JOS. CICK MFG. CO. 
¢ Box 829, Canton, Ohio 















e 
wns. Eliminate repair 
Bilis. ‘Empire. ‘Steel Wheels do these very 


ings. Try them. e FREE 
— aia TTY, 
EMPIRE MFG, CO. 
Box73-H Quincy, Id 


Tita PER 


SEED CHUFAS $3”: 
OY MAL ELL 


Order these improved seed Chufas. g 
Mature fully in 90 days. Cheapest feed @ 
you can grow. Good, sound and ma- 
chine-cleaned seed. 


EARLY SPECKLED 
VELVET BEANS 


Selected and hand-picked— 
$2.50 per bushel. Best soil 
\ improver and stock feed. 
. W. F. HUGHEs, Prop. 
© The Blue Springs Farm g 
TE FLoRALA, ALA. r 
msennas os mee El 






















STECKLER’S SEEDS wave BEEN 
PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS 
WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE | 


GET OUR CATALOGUE 


J. STECKLER SEED C:,L°° 


Suc. to RICHARD FROTSCHER 
| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





J.Van Lindley Nursery Co. 


Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 


Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catalogue—free 








WHAT TO DO ABOUT THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 





Exceedingly High Price of Potash Makes It Inadvisable to Use It 
Except Under Exceptional Circumstances—Some Suggested For- 
mulas for Coastal Plain, Piedmont and Mountain Soils 





HE amount of commercial pot- 

ash available for use in fertiliz- 

ers is extremely small, and the 
price which it is commanding is very 
high for fertilizer purposes. The in- 
dications at present are that it will 
be necessary to charge about $5 per 
unit, which is 25 cents per pound for 
actual potash, about 12% cents per 
pound for muriate of potash, or $250 
per ton for muriate of potash. Some 
quotations at present are as high as 
$400 per ton for muriate of potash. 
This product in normal times has sold 
for from $45 to $50 per ton. 


Potash Too High-priced for Most 
Crops 
_ pee these conditions, will it pay 
to use potash in fertilizers at all? 

Limiting the discussion to the main 
staple crops of corn, the grains, cot- 
ton, peanuts, cowpeas, soy beans and 
other legumes, and tobacco, it is our 
judgment that it will not pay to buy 
potash except for tobacco, and possi- 
bly for cotton, to a very limited ex- 
tent, on certain soils. _ 

Fertilizers should be used to meet 
the needs of crops on the particular 
kind of land on which they are grown, 
and when used in this way it unques- 
tionably pays to fertilize. 

For North Carolina and the near-by 
states of similar geological origin, 
there are three main soil conditions, 
as follows: 

1. The sandy loams or the eastern 
coastal plain section; 

2. The mountain soils; and 

3. The Piedmont soils or the area 
between the mountains and the coas- 
tal plain areas. 

Fertilizers should be made, and we 
find fertilizer manufacturers desirous 
of doing so, which will best meet the 
needs of crops on these different 
soils, 

As the result of a good deal of ex- 
perience and a large amount of inves- 
tigations with fertilizers, we suggest, 
with confidence, the mixtures given 
below as ones which will well meet 
the needs of crops under present con- 
ditions and profitably repay their in- 
telligent application: 


























-U RE GeeeEs tenes eee regeegee reece eoeges 
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a Specialty 


at $2.00 per bu. for 5 bu. and over. 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY SEED FARMS, 


1 bu $1.25. 


Do you‘make less than 100 bushels of Corn per acre? Then improve your seed. 
eties of Seed Corn for the Southern Farmer; varieties proven and tested through years of experience for 
high yields and good qualities. You can make big yields as well as we 

Our corn germinates from 95 to 100 per cent and wins E 
We offer Tennessee Red Cob, Strawberry, Sens improved Watson and Boone County White. Varieties 

urt Oats 
Write for cataleg or order from this advertisement. 





We grow the best vari- 


premiums at both County and State Fairs, 


665c. Tennessee German Millet $1.65. 


Y. M. Rizer, Jr, Mgr,, FRANKLIN, TENN. 











FROST PROOF 


CABBAGE 
PLANTS Frc 


QUALIT 






2 By Express, 















. GROWN BY PLANT SPE! 
*® guaranteed. Prompt delivery. Tiedin bunches of 25. 


VARIETIES: Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Early Succession, 
© Late Succession. Early Flat Dutch, Late Flat Dutch 


*® 10000 or over, per 1000, 





LISTS. Shipped fresh. Count 


collect. 500, 7Oez 1000, $15 5000 to 9000, per 1000, 90c; 
85c. By mail post paid: 1000, $2; 500, $2.00. 
OAKDALE FARM, Box P & COLLEGE PARK, G 













“ PLANT LESS 


eg 
VA 













Furnished with or with« 
out fertilizer distribu- 
tor. We carry stock in 
every Southern state, én- 
suring quick and safe 
delivery. 
Write for book 
giving full in- 
formation. 
Write today! 











Positive 
out crushing. 


level or on a 


Plant your cotton seed evenly spaced, a seed every 1 to 6 inches. 


You save seed—save a big part of chopping la- 
bor, and plants grow better because net over- 
crowded. 


Peanuts, Peas, Corn, 


Easily set to plant at any depth, 


The Southern Plow Co., coz Etm st., Dallas, Texas 


“COTTON SEED 


GET A BETTER STAND /y 


No bunches—no skips. 


The Ledbetter “One-Seed’”’ °"2,°>" Planter 


and Peanut 
will insure a better stand with a bushel ‘of 
seed to three acres than a bushel to the 
acre the old way. No seed are wasted in 
useless bunching. 


force feed insures perfect planting of 


, Millet, Cane and other seeds with- 
Planting is in plain sight. 

in furrow, on the 
Sold under absolute guarantee. 


ridge. 





By B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist and Director North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the Coastal Plain or Eastern Sandy 
Loam Soils 

For Cotton:— 
6 per cent phosphoric 
# per cent ammonia, 
. Corn, Grains,Grasses, ete.: 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 to 5 per cent ammonia, 
Peanuts :— 
8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 


acid, 





1 to 2 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clover, ete.: 
Straight acid phosphate on good land, 
and— 
8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 to 2 per cent ammonia on poor land, 
For Tobacco:— 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 per cent ammonia, 
2 to 3 per cent potash, 
For Piedmont Soils 
For Cotton:— 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
2 to 3 per cent ammonia. 
For Corn, Grains, Grasses, ete.:— 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 to 4 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers, ete.:— 
Straight acid phosphate, on good land; 
and— 
12 to 14 per cent phosphorie acid, 
1 per cent ammonia, on poor land. 
For Tobacco: 
8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 per cent ammonia, 
1 to 2 per cent potash. 
For Mountain Soils 
For Corn, Grains, Grasses, etc.:— 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 to 4 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers, ete.:— 
Straight acid phosphate on good land; 
and— 
12 to 14 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 per cent ammonia, on poor land, 
For Tobacco:— 


per cent phosphoric 
per cent ammonia, 
to 2 per cent potash. 


8 acid, 
3 
It may be desirable or necessary 
to change the total amount of plant 
foods in the above formrlas.. This 
can be easily done and the propoar- 
tions kept the same. Ai 
The Piedmont and mountain sgils 
of our group of states ¢gntain gdod 
supplies of potash, whith: become 
available under good pregaration and 
good cultivation. The turning under 
of leguminous crops especially, and of 
other humus-forming crops, will 
greatly aid in making the potash in 
these soils available. Potash gives 
but little increase, and_in many cases 
no increase, in yields of crops on 
these soils, while phosphoric acid is 
first and ammonia second in increas- 
ing yields. On these lands good in- 
creases in yields will certainly be had 
by the use of fertilizer mixtures con- 
taining phosphoric acid and ammonia 
alone. This, in the main, is our re- 
commendation for fertilizers in nor- 
mal times for the crops under discus- 
sion, except in the, case of tobacco, 
where we think it will pay to use 1 to 
2 per cent of potash at present prices. 
For the sandy loam soils of the 
eastern or coastal plain sections of 
the group of states, nitrogen, or am- 
monia, is the most effective constitu- 
ent in fertilizers for increasing yields, 
potash being second. For this reason, 
it may, in exceptional cases, pay to 
use a very small amount of potash for 
cotton on these soils. It will not pay, 
we think, on any of the other crops 
under discussion, but good increases 
in yields will be obtained from the 
intelligent use of the mixtures given. 
It will be good practice, in our 
judgment, for fertilizer manufactur- 
ers not to put potash at present high 
prices or later higher ones, in their 
fertilizers, except for tobacco and in 
exceptional cases for cotton,and when 
they do’ for farmers not to buy them. 
The present is a good time for farm- 
ers to get out of the habit of using 
fertilizers containing potash where 
their crops and soils do not need it, 
and it is also the best time they will 
likely have to get into the habit of 
saving all of the farm and home mate- 
rials containing potash, such as ashes, 
tobacco stems and stalks, manure, etc. 
These materials may be made to goa 
long way towards supplying the nec- 
essary potash for tobacco this season. 
The old tobacco stalks, especially, 
may be distributed in the furrow by 
preparing the land early so that the 
coming crop will get the benefit of 
their potash. Cottonseed meal car- 
ries about 2 per cent potash, and for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


this reason will have additional value 
this year as a material for tobacco 
and cotton fertilizers. 

Finally, good, intelligent fertiliza- 
tion has paid well in normal times, 
and it my conviction that it will 
pay under present conditions along 
the lines indicated, and that the man 
who has fertilized in the past and 
who does not do so intelligently and 
conservatively so as to meet the 


is 


needs of his crop and soil, will be dis- 
appointed at harvest time. 
The fertilizer manufacturer’s op- 


portunity to show friendship for the 
farmer is greater this year than it 
has ever been, and his interest in him 
should be genuinely shown by giving 
him every possible advantage in 
prices and in the kind of fertilizer 
which will give him best returns. 





Fertilizer Suggestions for South Caro- 
lina Farmers 

N THE Piedmont, for poor to or- 

dinary land, an application per 
acre of from 200 to 400 pounds of a 
mixture composed of 1,000 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate, 800 pounds 
of 7 per cent cottonseed meal, and 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda is re- 
commended. This mixture should an- 
alyze 88 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen equivalent to 
46 per cent ammonia, and enough 
potash will be furnished by the cot- 
tonseed meal to give the mixture a 
content of 0.6 per cent potash. 

On fertile Piedmont soils an appli- 
cation per acre of from 300 to 600 
pounds of a mixture composed of 
1,200 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate, 650 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and 150 pounds of nitrate of soda 
should give good results. This mix- 
turg- should analyze 10.25 per cent 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen equivalent 
to 3:63 per cent ammonia, and 0.49 
per cent potash. 

For the coastal plain region we re- 
commend that unleached wood ashes 
be conserved as much as possible and 
applied as far as they will go on the 
cotton land, on account of their pot- 
ash content, at the rate of from 150 
to 200 pounds per acre. About ten 
days or two weeks after this applica- 
tion is made, apply from 300 to 800 
pounds of the poor land mixture 
found under recommendations for 
Piedmont soils. On the remainder of 
the cotton land apply animal manure 
at the rate of about two tons per acre 
in the drill, and in addition, from 300 
to 800 pounds of an acid phosphate 
and cottonseed meal mixture mixed 
at the rate of 200 pounds of acid to 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal. If the 
supply of wood ashes and manure is 
inadequate for the cotton land, usc 
from 400 to 800 pounds of a mixture 
composed of equal parts of acid phos- 
phate and cottonseed meal. If nitrate 
of soda is to be used, we recommend 
its application about the middle of 
June. . 

For corn we recommend a mixture 
of acid phosphate and cottonseed 
meal mixed in the proportion of 200 
pounds of acid to 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. The quantity ap- 
plied will vary with the fertility of 
the soil, from 300 pounds per acre on 
poor land to 800 pounds per acre’ on 
fertile land. The corn should be top- 
dressed with from 60 to 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, depending on the 
fertility of the soil. The nitrate of 
soda should be applied when the corn 
is between knee-height and hip-height 
and when the blades are dry. 

Nitrate of soda should be applied 
to small grain early in March and at 
a time when the blades are dry.— 
South Carolina Extension Service. 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


A well-known doctor, living in a Southern 
city has great difficulty in remembering the 
names of his patients, and often gets into 
embarrassing predicaments. 

One day a lady brought her little boy to 
see the doctor, The doctor greeted the lady 
very cordially, for he knew her well, but for 
the life of him he could not recall her name, 
He examined the boy and started to write a 
prescription, 

Not wishing the lady to know his dilem- 
ma he said: “‘Er—do you spell your name 
with e or i?” ‘ 

The lady was somewhat 
this and said: ‘‘Why, doctor, 
Hill, H-i-1l-1,” 


at 
is 


surprised 
my name 
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Saturday, January 15, 1916] 
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THE “COMMUNITY CONFER- 
ENCE” PAYS 





All the Folks Come Together to Dis- 
cuss Some Specific Problem—A 
Corn Meeting Given as an Illustra- 
tion—Try the Idea 


N THIS community during the past 

year we have originated a type of 
meetings that I believe other seciions 
would do well to copy. By means of 
these gatherings we have made a 
start toward finding out what the 
strength and the weaknesses of our 
section are, and of getting down on 
paper what our best farmers have 
learned by experience. Another very 
important point is that our meetings 
have proved the best means we have 
yet discovered of making our bank- 
ers, merchants, and the rest realize 
that the farmers’ problems are not 
wholly the farmers’ problems; but 
that their own welfare is bound up 
with that of the tiller of the soil. We 
are coming to regard proper fertiliza- 
tion, crop rotation, livestock product- 
ion, markets, etc., not so much farm 
problems as community problems. 
We are all beginning to see that our 
farmers lose money because of bad 
methods or other preventable causes, 
that the profits of all the rest of us 
are curtailed because there is less 
wealth in our community. 

Perhaps the briefest and best way 
to make plain the workings of a 
“Community Conference” is to de- 
scribe one.’ The meeting which was 
held at Pinebluff last spring to dis- 
cuss corn production was an excellent 
example. 

First of all, we advertised it thor- 
oughly in the local papers, and invited 
al*to come and bring a basket dinner. 
Letters were sent out to a dozen or 
so of our best corn growers asking 
them to come and answer questions 
on their methods of growing corn. 

When the day came our people 
gathered at the community hall in 
Pinebluff and before dinner they en- 
joyed an entertainment given by some 
of our young people. 

The picnic dinner was then eaten. 
The Pinebluff people provided coffee 
for all and also had prepared rations 
enough to prevent bachelors and oth- 
er unfortunates from going hungry 
at the feast. 

When the multitude had been fed 
the President of the Sandhill Board 
of Trade called the meeting to order; 
and one after another the farmers 
who had been asked to help were call- 
ed to the witness stand. The first 
one was Mr. Zeb. Blue who has had as 
long an experience and done as much 
good corn growing as anyone in this 
section. Mr. Blue is not a speech- 
maker; but he can answer questions 
tersely and accurately. The chair- 
man’s questions soon brought out just 
how Mr. Blue manages a corn crop 
from seed to crib. Mr. H. C. Buchan 
was then called to the front, and ina 
few minutes we knew just how far he 
agreed with Mr. Blue and just where 
they differed in their views of corn 
production. After Messrs. Geo. Leach, 
i... J. Pletcher; T. D:-MelLean,. J. A. 
Boone, and others had been question- 
ed the problems of growing corn in 
this community had been threshed 
out with thoroughness. 

While this catechising was going 
on, the secretary had been very busy 
with his lead pencil, and at the close 
of the meeting he had a full set of 
notes on all that had been said. From 
this he was able to prepare for the 
local papers the next week a better 
article on corn growing in the Sand- 
hills than it would have been possib 
for any one man to write after weeks 
of investigation. The local editors 
were of course delighted to get this 
copy, for it was of great interest and 
value to most of their readers. A 
copy of it was filed in our office, and 
copies went into scrap books in many 
homes. Thus in one day we were able 
to make a summary of the knowledge 


| 
that this community has gained from 
experience in corn growing. | 

Any live citizen such as the farm | 
demonstrator, the preacher, the | 
school master, or other local leader | 
can organize meetings of this kind | 
very easily. Their value is great and | 
their influence is far-reaching. It is, | 
of course, not wise to attempt to hold 
them in seasons when the farmers 
should be busy in their fields. 

Sometimes we find that the women 
like to attend the meeting and|} 
sometimes they would rather have a 
meeting of their own at which they | 
may discuss some phase of household | 
matters with each other and with | 
Miss Bradford, our agent in charge | 
of canning clubs. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Sandhill Board of Trade has watched 
the farmers, merchants, bankers, 
preachers, and all other members of 
the community thus brought together 
for discussion of all sorts of commun- 
ity problems, and the committee | 
(which is composed of three rather 
wise men) has decided that such 
meetings have great possibilities. It 
has, therefore, directed that special | 
attention be given to these confer- | 
ences during the coming year. 


CLYDE DAVIS. 


Aberdeen, N. C. 





A Wealth of Reading for Little 
Money 


WAS much interested in your ad- 

vice to the farmers to get books. 
The farmer and his family need the 
company of books, for on the farms 
is the place where reading and think- | 
ing can be done. 

One thing that is too often over- 
looked in buying books is that the 
world is full of cheap books if people 
will look in the right places. I buy 
very few new books. So many thous- 
and good old _ books have not yet been | 
read that I figure a 25 cent copy of 
Ivanhoe, or The Pioneers, or the 
cheap editions sold by many stores as 
bargain leaders, serve the purpose as 
well as the expensive books that are 
dear because they are new. A farmer 
can pick up the highest type of books 
for from 15 cents up, bound in cloth 
covers, and fairly well printed, so 
they will serve all purposes. I have 
some that I have had for 25 years that 
cost from 15 cents to 30 cents, and 
that are in -good condition yet and 
will be for a long time. Ten dollars 
rightly spent will buy a lot of books. 

Another thing that interested me 
recently was the good word for the 
gasoline engine. But one of the im- 
portant virtues of the gasoline en- 
gine has not yet been mentioned. At 
my place it is a valuable help in keep- 
ing the boys interested. A boy likes 
to make things, useful or experiment- 
al, and a gasoline engine to keep a 
boy interested on the farm is worth 
all it costs. BION H. BUTLER. 

Valhalla Farm, 

Southern Pines, N. C. 





Renters Should “ Make a Start” This 
Year 


LMOST every one has at some 

time heard some renter say, “If I 
just had a little start.” They’ll never 
get a start till they make one. Some 
renters are afraid to go into debt for 
land, and so just keep on paying rent 
until they have paid enough in rent 
to buy a good-sized farm. But they 
say, “The interest will eat me up.” I 
would not farm at all if I could not 
make the rent of a place pay more 
than the interest. It hardly ever hap- 
pens that a man renting land makes 
enough to buy a farm. On the other 
hand, many own farms now who went 
into debt for them to start with. My 
advice to renters is to make a start 
with the beginning of the new year 
to get them a good farm of their own 
and stop paying the other fellow 
from one-third to one-half of their 


crops. J. M. CROW. 








make at any other time of the year. 


No. 77P16. 


two manufacturers in the country. 


dous output, we are able to give you better 
value in our American Beauty Buggies at 
lower prices than anyone else, 

Our American Beauty Buggies have won 
the lead on account of high quality and 
low price. We ship them from a ware- 
house near you. Send for our Special Prop- 
osition during January and February, as 
explained above. 











You will save twenty to thirty dollars if you 
buy an American Beauty Buggy from us. 


Be- 
cause of our manufacturing facilities and tremen- 


Economy 


Gasoline Engines 


Built to operate on gasoline, kerosene, 
natural or artificial gas. 

Equipped with Webster magneto at small 
additional cost. 


Shipped immediately from a warehouse 
near you. i 


Satisfactory service guaranteed. 


American Beauty Buggies 


We are headquarters for American Beauty 
Buggies. We sell more buggies than any other 


Tested and rated by University Experts, 
with a large surplus of power. 

Don’t buy a gasoline engine until you 
have seen our special proposition as ex- 
plained below. 


SPECIAL SALE 
ENGINES AND BUGGIES 


We are making special inducements to early buyers during 
January and February that will enable you to make a bigger sav- 
ing in the purchase of a pees engine or buggy than you can 

t 


If you are interested in gasoline engines, write for our 
special January and February Engine Proposition No. 77P16. 

If you are interested in buggies, write for our special 
January and February Proposition on American Beauty Buggies 


Don’t buy a buggy or engine until you have seen this special 
proposition, as it means a big saving to you. 









That’s what every man does who owns PROPERLY Ter- 
raced, Ditched, Tile Drained or Irrigated land. And if you 
‘don’t want to sell, your increased yearly profits are just like 
turning waste land into cash. The Other Fellow usually sets 
the price on the other kind of land, and then often gets the 


short end of the trade. 











man size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
Target, Plumb-bob and full in- 
structions. Also fills the bill 
for Grading, Road Building, 
Foundation work, Squaring up 
Building, Getting Angles, etc. 


SM BRADY MFG.CO; 158 MADISON AVE. 


Progressive land owners in every State and practically every county in 
the Union have discovered that the ONLY way to bring their land up to the 
desired state of cultivation is to get a 


BOSTROM $15 FARM LEVEL 


and make spare days the most profitable days. 
has been on the market over thirty years, the latest Improved having a 
TELESCOPE with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to read the 

cross on the Target a quarter of a mile away. 
The complete outfit includes 


ce 


The Bostrom Farm Level 


It is used and endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Schools and U. S. Farm 
Demonstrators, and you will en- 
dorse it, too, after using it — if 
not, Your Money Back. Write to- 
day for description of Level and 
details of our Money Back Guar- 


antee. 





ATLANTA, GA. 














Leaps 
Ke Se wy 
—_ 


“ne SFtsanes $4 Prepaid ($5 west of Denver,) Money back If not 
; satisfied. Write for special offer and Catalog G 


THE STANDARD STAMPING CO. 
Marysville, Ohio 


STAND 


Used with either bucket or barrel. 

The knapsack attachment (supplied at slight additional cost) 

makes possible the rapid spraying of potatoes and low growing crops. 
Whitewash your barns and poultry houses with the Standard. 
It pays for itself many times in a single season. Simple in con- 
struction. Made of brass with nothing to break or wear out. 


ce Guaranteed 5 years. Lasts a lifetime. 


IONS ew — to us and we will supply you. 


. 


541 Main Street, 


ON THE GROUND WITH A 


ARD SPRAY PUMP 


O ladder or scaffold needed to spray the tallest tree in your orchard in half 
N the time required by others. ; 


Most hardware and seed dealers carry the Standard in stock, 
Ask for a demonstration. If your dealer does not handle the 
STANDARD do not accept a substitute but write di- 


























Take a Bull-Dog Grip. 
leave alone it is advertising. 
ready to take a Bull-Dog Grip. 


No one can expect to reap results commensurate with his expenditure 
early in the game. Advertising dosen’t jerk—IT PU 








Forest City, N. C. 





quaty at first, but the pullis steady! It increases 
ay by day until it exerts an irresistible power. 





If there is one enterprise on 
earth that a quitter should 
To make a success one must be 


LLS. It begins very 
Get the Idea? 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 


known on application. 


| || MACHINERY 
consisting of 5 


Road grading machinery, 
K. & J. wheelers, 2 grading plows, pans and 
other tools, all practically new. Weeks- 
Justice Co., Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Merchants, Notice—Wouldn’t your  busi- 
ness be better if everyone in your neighbor- 
hood had fat hogs and livestock? Sure, and 
you can do your part by helping our boys 
and girls win a pure-bred pig. Read our 
offer to pig club members and when they 
come around, subscribe from them. It’s all 
for Dixie! 


| HELP WANTED _ | 


Young man to work in orchard, garden, 
and with poultry. Promotion for right one. 
H. M. Hoge, Lincoln, Va, 


Railway Mail Clerks Wanted—Commence 
$75 month. Sample examination questions 
free. Frankling Institute, Dep’t. F-214, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

Help Boys and Girls—We want to give 
away hundreds of pure-bred pigs to boys 
and girls in the South. Read our pig club 
offer, and if you know of a good boy or girl 
—start them off with your own subscription. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position by experienced butter- 












































maker or dairyman. Can get results. <A. G. 
Braswell, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Wanted—Situation by Dairyman, fifteen 


years experience, Single, 30 years of age, 
good reference, Box 241, Tarboro, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 








Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 





Ambitious Young People—W rite for our 
coébperative plan for acquiring a business 
education. Superior advantages; .graduates 
in demand. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Wanted—Cecil’s Business College, 
tanburg, Greenville, and Anderson, S. C., de- 
sires to communicate with young men and 
women who are trying to plan their future. 
Our courses open the avenues to success, 

Men and Women Wanted Everywhere— 
Government jobs. $70 month. Short hours, 
Vacation, Big chance now for farmers. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| HIDES | 


Athens Hide Company Pay $3 each for 
horse and mule hides. Express to Athens, 
yeorgia, 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


~~ Registered Berkshire pigs. Bred right and 
fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 





Spar- 
































in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
, Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next, 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 

















Ready for shipment several head of big Brown and White Leghorns for _ sale. 
type Duroc-Jersey pigs. All registered. G. | Hugh Green, Ranger, Ga. 
W. Doolittle, Sandersville, Ga. ss | White Leghorn cockerels, Barrons famous 
Duroc-Jerseys — Different ages, careful |*trapnested strain of America’s greatest lay- 
breeding, extra prolific, stock registered, | ers, $2 each. Franklin Poultry Yard, Frank- 
Oakwood Farm, Warsaw, N. C. lin, Va. 
HAMPSHIRES Fine S. C. White Leghorn cockerels, Can 
. eine Un | Mate three pens unrelated stock, Write for 
“Hampshire Hogs—Pigs $7; ~ boars ~ $15 to = a, 
$25; gilts, open, $15; bred, $20. Sumsiee Lage ped and prices. W. H. Sullivan, Pel 
Mumma, Decatur, Ind. Be noleed 
a urebred Hampshire Boars, | four months Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 


old, $20. Hendersonville Hampshire Farm, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


oO. I. C's. 


For | Sale—Registered Ty 
Bowman, Marshville, N. C. 


Oo. I. ¢.’s Given Away—To any boy or girl 
who will send us 25 yearly subscriptions, we 
will give a pure-bred O, I, C. pig without 
cost. Tell some little friend and start him 
off with your own dollar for renewal. It is 
in a great cause. 


For Sale—oO. I. C. pigs of finest breeding 
out of Tar Heel Defender, first boar Char- 
lotte fair. Ten dollars each; two for $18, 
Delivery middle January. Pedigree furnish- 
ed, Also bred and registered sow. Price, 
$40. A bargain. J. C. Patton, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Pure-bred Pigs Given Away!—Be sure to 
read in this issue how hundreds of boys and 
girls are working for and winning pure-bred 
pigs. To any boy or girl who sends us 25 
yearly subscriptions, we will give a pure- 
bred pig with pedigree and registration pa- 
pers. Some have already won three or four 
pigs and are after more. Start now by 
writing Mr. Mogford for particulars. What 
others can do, you can, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Have few Poland-China pigs left, good 
ones, $7 each. Pedigrees furnished. Blevins 
Lc. 


Bros., Toecane, N. 
TAMWORTHS ee. 

Tamworth Pigs I have a few more pure- 
blooded males 10 to 12 weeks old for sale, 


at $5 each. T. B. Lindsay, Deep Springs 
Farm, Stoneville, N. C. ; 


ABERDEEN- ANGU Ss 


Angus. ~Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, 3, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 








pigs. M. O. 









































JERSEYS 


Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 


S&S -HOLSTEINS 


Buy registered bull calves from 
Holstein Breeders’ Association, 


“For Sale—Re -gistered Holstein cows, 
ers and bull calves. Two ag ay 
Dairy F arm, Rocky Mount, N. 














Augusta 
Stanton, Va. 
heif- 
Little Rock 











If you want size, jaca ~ dependable 
breeding in a young bull, we can interest 
you. Jas. F. Brower, Breeder Purebred Hol- 


stein Cattle, Clemmons, N, C. 


HIDES 


Valuable—Horse and mule 
Weol 25 to 30c pound. 
cow hides bought direct from farmers by 
express, Athens Hide Co. Athens, Ga. 
“Good Weight Kings.’’ 


HORSES AND ) SACKS 


Pure-bred Percheron 1 mares, stallions, fil- 
lies, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A, Alexander & Co., Harriston, 
Virginia. 


Shetland Pon 
ings, and small "aneeaknt 
your child to grow stronger, in mind and 
body. Cash or time payments, Pony Farm, 
Spruce ‘Pine, N. 








hides $3 each, 
Beeswax 27c. Green 








| mares, geld- 
would assist 





One black, “fully pedigreed “Percheron stal- 
lion, nine years old, weight 1,800 pounds. 
Will sell cheap. Would be a fine investment 
for a farmers’ club. S. L. Heck or J. A. 


Gilbert, Va. 























For Sale or Exchange—Nice Berkshire Buchanan, 
boar shoats, $20. Sunny Hill Farm, Corn- SHEEP AND GOATS 
well, 8. C. : 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Short nose ao cnet Aden Chen cn te eS 
type. Meadow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, Fadcignt : sachs a 
Nerth Carolina. DOGS 
For Sale—One hundred purebred and Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. Price 
grade Berkshire pigs and shoats. Also bred | very reasonable. Eugene Henry, Conover, 
sows, W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. North Carolina. 
Berkshires “Given Away—Read in this is- Pretty. : ® i . 
“ . y, sensible dog, setter and pointer 
sue how we are giving Berkshire pigs to cross, year old, starting training fine. Price 
boys and girls, These we are buying from j ¢15°'y, a, Rudisill, Biscoe, N. C 
our own advertisers, Start some boy or girl : oom stale . = 
that you want to help. RABBITS 
DUROC-JERSEYS Belgian Hares, White Orpingtons, Light 





Very fine registered Duroc-Jersey 
months old, One 8 months old boar, 
Rest Farm, Palmyra, Va. . 


Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 


pigs, 4 
Rock 








Best breeding. Reasonable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Good colors, type, in- 


dividuals; best of breeding; on terms to suit. 
Write for free booklet. Jefferson Farms, 








Albany, Ga. 

For Sale—Five registered Duroc sows, 
weight 250, fine condition, will drop pigs 
March first, price $40 each. H, M. Zook, 
Houston, Va. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, service 


boars, bred gilts. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded and transportation charges paid. C. 
DeVan Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 


Brahmas—$1 each. Robert Patterson, China 
Grove, N. C., Route 2, 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS rd 
One Registered Devon Bull and pure-bred 














Essex gilt sows for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 
Canton, N. C. 
Southdown Sheep, Kssex and Poland- 


China hogs, Collie pups, rams and shoats. 
Immediate shipment. Pigs and pups, Febru- 
ary. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N, C. 


For Sale on Easy Terms—Coach, Trotting 
bred and Percheron stallions, and large 
jacks; also 1 combination gelding; 4 wean- 
ling half Hackney colts, dirt cheap for cash. 
Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 











For Sale—A few Duroc boars. , The great 
big, easy feeding type, smooth, growthy. 
Sired by King Pilot, Prince Illustrator and 
Defender, boars that weigh from 600 to 1,000 
pounds. Every farmer needs a fancy herd 
boar. We sell umder guarantee or your 
money back if not satisfied. Price with reg- 
istration papers, $12 each. Duroc Farm, 
Cartersville, S. C. 





LEGHORNS 


Young’s strain White Leghorns, Eight 
months pullets, 90 cents each, eggs $1 per 
sitting. R. H. Yeder, Hickory, N. C. 


For Sale—Single 
Twenty cockerels, 
Best breeding. Mrs, C. 








Comb Brown Leghorns. 
fifty hens and pullets. 
M. Bass, Rice, Va. 





ter layers. Stock, 
Prices reasonable, 
lotte, N. C., Route 8, 


GAMES 


eggs and baby chicka, 
Thos. Donaldson, Char- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Thirty Day Bargain Sal oxtra good 
White Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds, 
Riverside Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. C. 


Stock and eggs from purebred Dark and 








White Cornish, Brahmas, Black Leghorns 
and Hamburgs. United Poultry Yards, Ran- 
ger, Ga, 





~~ December is the month to select your 
breeding stock. Seventy-five Buff Orpington 
hens and pullets at $1 to $2 each. Cockerelg 





$1.50 and $2, Bourbon Red Toms $5. Miss 
Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
Mr. Banker—Isn't there some boy you 


know who wants a good pig but who hasn't, 
the money to buy one? Read our offer to; 
boys and girls and start your little friend | 
off by handing him $1. It means as much | 
to you as it does to us and—think how 
happy it will make him, 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


= BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—2-bushel 
bag, $3. J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N 














If you need soy bean seed for next year 
planting, buy now and save money. Extra 
close price on early sales. F, P, Latham, 
Belhaven, N. C. 





Indian Games and Pit Games at $2 to $3. 
All our prize winners at same price. Now is 
the time to buy them cheap, C. S, Ryan, 
Rt. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C 


Several hundred bushels 90-day Velvet 
Beans for sale, Strictly sound and hand- 
picked. Write us for prices before buying, 


Acree Brothers, Albany, Ga. 





MINORCAS 
Black Minorcas—Cockerels $1 and $2 each, 








two-year hens, $10 dozen, $1 each, Order 
quick. B. C. Routh, Randleman, N. C. 
REDS 





For Sale—Rose Comb Red pullets and 
cockerels. Sallie Davidson, Statesville, N. C. 


Prize Winning Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Eges fifteen for $1; pullets $1. Or- 
der now. Roberta Ray, Linden, N, C. 


For Sale—Having decided to breed Single 
Comb Reds, I am offering 45 good utility 
Rose Comb Red pullets and hens at $1. on 
A. Morrison, Prop. Ridgeway Farm, Stony 
Point, N. C. 











ROCKS 


Pure-bred Buff Plymouth Rocks for sale, 
prices on demand. D. Mood Welborn, Trin- 





ity, N. Cc. 
20 Fine Buff Rock Cockerels— Of the 
highest laying strain of America, $1 to $3. 


Fe ntriss, Pleasant Garden, N.C. 


A. M. 


Barred Rock cockerels, raised from a trio 
of Thompson's ‘“Ringlets’” at $2 and $3 
each, Also seme good cockerels that are 
a “Ringlets’ at $1 and $1.50 each. P. V. 

Carpe nter, Worth, Is. €, 





ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons—Egegs and st stock. 
for prices and show record, 








Wi rite 
Bloom Kendall, 














Shelby, N. C. 

White Orpingtons — Prize-winning, heavy 
layers, Order = quick. Midnight Poultry 
Farms, Asheboro, N, C, 

For Sale—Buff Orpington cockere Is, one 
and two dollars each, One good Houdan 


cock $2 ee #. Dillon, Monroe, N. pe 


~~ W ‘ie Orpingtons—Eggs and s' stock, Ww rite 
for prices, matings, and show records, Stony 
Run Poultry Farm, Thomasville, N. 








Single Comb White Orpingtons as. good as 
the best. Large 8 to 9 pound cockere.s and 
same extra good pullets at $2 to $5 each. 
Oo. As Lynch, Caroleen, N. Cc. 


“My 








‘Buft. Orpingtons — averaged _ ‘over 150 
eggs, and cleared $5 each in $1915. Cock- 
erels from these hens $1.50 to $3 each— 
some of them real shew birds, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Virginia. 











Lawrence’s White Orpingtons—Winners at 
Asheville, N. C., “White Orpington Club 
Show, December 8th. Ist pen, ist cockerel; 
2nd, 8rd, 4th pullet; 3rd hen; 8rd cock. 
Write me for eggs. Pens now mated to pro- 
duce winners and winter layers. L. C, Law- 
rence, Henrietta, N. C. 
RED SUSSEX 

Red Sussex, the beautiful non-fading fowl, 
My stock all prize winners, Chicago and Al- 
abama State Fairs. A few birds for sale. 
Eggs, $7.50 and $5.00 per setting. Limited 
number. F. J. Rothpletz, Box 927, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

















TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — Mrs, 
Smith, Croxten, Va. 


Purebred White Holland turkeys, toms, $4; 
hens, $3. Peyton Atkinson, Farmville, N, C. 





c. T. 





Purebred Bourbon Red Toms. an 
$4.50 each. 


Extra nice 
Mrs, Fred Corcoran, Clarksville, 


Vv Virginia. lo 
Fine, large, White “Holland t turkeys, Bight 
dollars per pair. Mrs. A. F. Johnson, Gar- 


land, N, C. 





Excellent Mammoth Bronze turkeys, toms, 
$3.90; hens, $2.75. Samuel Riddle, Biscoe, 
North Carolina, 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Excellent lay- 
ers, Toms, $5; hens, $3.50. Mrs. J. A. Bame, 
Rt. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 


“Byrd's Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Choice offerings at attractive prices. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 


Fullblooded, Young Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys for Sale—1915 hatched. 17 to 19 
pound toms, $7; 20 to 24 pound toms, $8. 
Hens, $5. All from first prize winning stock, 
and extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Con- 
rad, Winston-Salem, N, C., Route No, 2. 


PIGEONS 


Use Common Sense when starting in the 
pigeon business. It is like all others, good 
steck sells readily. My birds will start you 























right. Swiss Mondaines and White Kings 
mated and banded, $3.50 per pair. Large 
strong youngsters $10 per dozen, Will ex- 


change birds for livestock, Write me, C, 
Keith Palmer, Cartersville, S. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Choice Brown Leghorns and Anconas—B. 
M. Stroup, Cherryville, N. C. 

Fresh Eggs Wanted—wWrite, Egg Market, 
McIntosh, Fla., for cash proposition. 

For Sale—One trio Buff Orpingtons. Also 
ea few more trios of White-faced Black 
Spanish. H. C, Thurmond, Commerce, Ga, 




















Yokohama, Chinese, Early and Late 
Speckle velvet beans of best quality for sale. 
Write for velvet bean circular, and price 
list. Dan Browning, Helena, Ga. 


CABBAGE 


Wakefield Cabbage Plants 75c per 1,000, 
Catawba Farms, Claremont, N. C. 














Cabbage Plants—Prompt shipment, $1.25 
1,000, delivered. W. W. Morris, Fort Green, 
Florida. 

Cabbage plants $1 per thousand, 750 


larger lots. J0c 100 by mail. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—All 
five cents per thousand, 
Yonges Island, S. C. 


For Sale —< ‘abbage 
Send for price 


Oaklin Farm, 





varieties. Seventy- 
Acme Plant Co.,, 





Plants — Frostproof 
list and cultural directions, 
Ford Plant Co., High Point, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage “Plants—$1 per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C, 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thoue 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, 8s. Cc. 








Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; grown from best seed and well 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand, J. R. Davis, 
Bartow Fla. 


~ Cabbage Plants—From Long Island seed 
Early, Late, postpaid, 100, 25¢c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1. Express, $1 1,000. Glendale ‘Farm, 
Lincolnton, Ns C, 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
$1.25 per thousand. Five thousand and over 
$1 per thousand, For sale by S. W. Vick, 
Whitaker 


Early J sey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
$1 per thousand; 5,000 or more 90c; by par- 
































cel post—100, 25¢; 500, 75; 1,000, $1.25. Mure 
ray Aycock, Kenly, N. C. 
Frostproof cabbage plants that please, 


Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000, 
By mail 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for lic 


postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—1,000, $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures heading. Frazier Plant Co., Katese 
ville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Select, 
$1.25 per 1,000, 
for quick orders, 








leading varieties, 
4 Concord grape vines free 
4,000 cabbage, $4, sixteen 





grapevines free, W. L. Stewart, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 
~ Cabbage Plants — Immediate shipment, 


Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
5 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. 
Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drumhead, 
Flat Dutch. By express, collect: 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000 or over, $1. Parcel post, prepaid: 500, 











$1. Cultural directions free. Write for 
them. Acker and Acker, Albany, Ga, 
For Sale—Frost- proof Cabbage Plants, 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake-. 
field, Succession and All Seasons; 1,000 to! 
3,000, $1 per thousand; 4,000 to 10,000, 75 
cents per thousand; 11,000 and over 60c per 








thousand. Dept. B., Oxford Orphan Asylum, 
Oxford, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—Prost proof, millions 


ready for shipping now. 
day order is received, 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25 
5,000 and over at $1. Order from us, and 
get quick shipment. Albany Plant and Seed 
Co., Albany, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants—Early 
and Flat Dutch. Strong, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 100, 25c, postpaid, Selected 
Chufa seed, bushel, $4. Velvet bean, $3, 
Now booking orders for sweet potato plants, 
leading varieties; spring delivery. G. D. 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 


Frost Proof, Field Grown Cabbage Plants 
—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch varieties, ready 
now. 500, postpaid, $1; by express, 1,000,, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand, 
Now booking orders for all varieties sweet 
potato plants; no deposit required. Postal 
Plant Company, Adel, Ga. 


.Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 

akefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready, 
né@w. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand,, 

ts of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500, 
ostpaid, $1. Now booking orders for sweet, 
potato plants. Write us for prices. Satis-; 
faction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Acree Brothers, Albany, Georgia. : 


We ship the same 
500 parcel post pre- 





Jersey Wakefield 
healthy plants, 











Cabbage Plants— Louisiana Wakefield,’ 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drumhead 
and Flat Dutch. Express collect; 1,000,, 
$1.25; 3 to 5 thousand, $1 per thousand. 
Special prices on 5,000 or more. Parcel post, 
prepaid, 500 for $1. Write for catalogue and 
order blanks, Order today. We grow our 
own plants, Bellmont Seed and Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 





Saturday, January 15, 1916] 


CORN 
White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed 
Corn for Sale. T. A. Gillette, Kranklin, Va, 
‘Improved Tennessee Red Cob 


Seed Corn 
at $2 per bushel. Hugh Moore, Shelbyville, 














Tenn, Oe enieiinaanpigteibaniag 
Re COTTON 
—Tooles Improved cotton seed. G L. 


Toole, Aiken, S. C. 





For Sale—A ‘limited. quantity of selected 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed, Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. iy an 
—Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton — Early, 


prolific, resists drouths and winds, Record 
of three bales per acre, over 42 per cent lint, 
40 bolis to pound, staple one and one-eighth 
inch, E. S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— 
Specially saved from 65 acres that produced 
not less than 3,000 pounds per acre, Free of 
Anthracnose. My original planting seed ob- 
tained from Col, R. J. Redding, Atlanta, Ga, 
Cary A. Williams, Sr., Ringwood, Halifax 
County, N. C. 





LESPEDEZA 7 











Choice Lespedeza Seed—$2.50 per bushel. 


M. W. Brown, Zachary, La. 
“New, Recleaned, Panned Lespedeza Secd— 
$2.00 per bushel, W. W. Hawsley, Jackson, 
Louisiana. 





Buy Lespedeza Seed from Oakland Planta- 


tion. Good, clean, sound seed. Every seed 
from the new crop. No Johnson grass, A. 


M. Donnell, Ethel, La. 
7% LETTUCE 

Field-grown Big Boston Lettuce Plants— 
%> cents per thousand, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. M. Pope, Godwin, 1S; AS, 


~ Lettuce Plants—wNice, healthy | 3ig Boston, 








80c per thousand. Special prices on large 

orders. H. A. Rau, Castle Hayne, N.C. 
PECANS . 

“Fine budded Stewart Pecan trees. A. J. 


Holmes, Tallulah, La. 

Extra high-grade budded and grafted pa- 
pershell pecan trees, Famous, Stuart, Suc- 
cess and Van Deman varieties; 6 feet high 
$1.50 each; 10 or more $1.35 each, Set your 
pecan trees now. Immediate shipment; 
cheap express rates. Send check or money 
order at once, Absolute satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Bass Papershell 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 


PEAS 


Mixed Peas—Sound, clean, $1.25 per bush- 
R. P. Gillespie, Hartsville, S. C. 








el, - 
i Pure, sound Brabham, wilt resistant peas, 
more prolific than Iron peas, five bushel 
lots up $1.75 per bushel, J. Frank W illiams, 















Rt. 3, Sumter, S. C. tee gn ee 
“For Sale—200 to 300 bushe of sound 
mixed clay peas clean and free from_trash 
and dirt, $1.20 per bushel f.o.b. Harts- 
ville, S. CG. J. L. Coker & Co. ; pats 
Peas for Sale — Whippoorwills, Clays, 
Blacks, Red Rippers and Mixed. $1.50 per 
bushel, f.o.b. our station, in good bags, Also 
several hundred bushels peach seed, Ca- 
tawba Produce Co., Conover, N. Cc. 
POTATOES Se 
“Nancy Hall, Triumph, and Porto Rico 
sweet potato plants, $1.60 per 1,000. Order 
now for early shipment, W. W. Morris, 


Fort Green, Fla. per AIR ee 
“Do you sell Yams in June and July ?, We 
do. Write for prices on our June Yam seed 
potatoes, Matures in six to eight weeks. 
Holloway Bros. Valdosta, Ga. 








Early Red Sweet Potatoes—Earliest grown 
here for Northern markets. Ahead of any 
other variety. Also Hayman and Nancy 
Hall seed and table size. Write Sam Leffers, 
Gloucester, N. C. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants—$1.80 per 1,000, 300, 
post paid, for $1. Grape vines 10 cents each. 
Frost proof cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. 
John Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn, 


SUDAN GRASS 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
@n acre on hay, and $300—3700 an 
acre on seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of 
high-class hay known. Wonderful drouth- 
resister. You mever have to buy feed for 
your stock. <As catch-crop, it turns sure 
loss into gure profit. Get the only authori- 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of valuable 
information for every farmer. Price 25c 
stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Famous Japanese’ cane seed for sale. 10 
cents a pound, S, K. Wallace, Middleton, 
Tenn, 




















Succession 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Varie- 
ties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
and Flat Dutch. By express: 
1,000, $1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 thousand. 
500 postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for 
sweet potato plants—no deposit required, 
Empire Plant Company, Albany, Ga, 


Pure-bred Pigs Given Away !—Be sure to 
read in this issue how hundreds of boys and 
girls are working for and winning pure-bred 


pigs. To any boy or girl who sends us 25 
yearly subscriptions, we will give a pure- 
bred pig with pedigree and registration pa- 
pers. Some have already won three or four 
pigs and are after more. Start now by 
writing Mr. Mogford for particulars, What 


others can do, you can, 


Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Eight 
million sweet potato vines, green and grow- 
ing all winter. First vines on our record 
known to keep growing all winter, Order 
now, for the booking is heavy and the vines 
limited, Twenty million potato and cab- 
bage plants, best varieties. Largest plant 
farm in this part of the country. Best bank 
and commercial references furnished. Use- 
ful information on growing, banking, and 
selling potatoes, free. Order now. They are 
ready as early as you want them. Try our 
frost proof cabbage plants, ready for Christ- 
mas. No waiting until late to get them. J. 
T. and G. W. Clark, Plant Farm, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Reliable growers of full blooded 
plants. You get what you order or money 
refunded. 


| | MISCELLANEOUS 
for Poultry—100 


Shells 
$2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 

Mr. Farmer—We are offering our ground 
agricultural lime at two fifty per ton, car 
lots. Write, B. F. Keith Co., Currie, N. C 

Men—Become chauffeurs. $18 week, Learn 
while earning. Sample lessons free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep’t. F-806, Rochester, N. Y. 








Crushed Oyster 
pounds, 55c; 569, 
Poultry Farm, 








Agents Wanted—$5 profit daily selling our 
new household articles; $2.50 premium with 
each $1.98 sale makes quick profit. Huse 


Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Beautiful White Holland turkeys, toms, 
$4; hens, $3. Also White Wyandotte chick- 
‘ns, $1 each, Pure blood Jersey cows. Mrs. 
W. B. Lamb, Ingold, N. C. 

Pure-bred Percherons—At grade _ horse | 
prices. Mares, stallions, fillies. Pure-bred 
Bronze turkeys from 50-pound tom, C. A 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

Single Comb Black Minorca hens _ $1; 
cockerels $1.50. Earliest strawberry plants 
in cultivation, 50c 100 postpaid; $3.50 1,000. 
B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, N, C, 


Barron Young strain April pullets $1, Pure 
3arron strain laying yearling hens $1. Ped- 
igreed Collie pups $5. Trained bred Collies 
cheap. Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md. 

Berkshires Given Away—Read in this is- 
sue how we are giving Berkshire pigs to 
boys and girls. These we are buying from 
our own advertisers, Start some boy or girl 
that you want to help. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost proof. Millions now 
ready for shipment. 500 postpaid, $1; 1,900 
to 5,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000, $1 per thou- 
sand. We ship promptly. Mutual Piant 
Company, Albany, Ga, 





We want to give 





Help Boys and Girls 
away hundreds of pure-bred pigs to boys 
and girls in the South. Read our pig club 
offer, and if you know of a good boy or girl 
—start them off with your own subscription. 


oO. I. C.’s Given Away—To any boy or girl 
who will send us 25 yearly subscriptions, we 
will give a pure-bred O. I. C. pig without 
cost. Tell some little friend and start him 
off with your own dollar for renewal. It is 
in @ great cause. 














Mr. Banker—Isn’t there some boy you 
know who wants a good pig but who hasn’t 
the money to buy one? Read our offer to 
boys and girls and start your little friend 
off by handing him $1. It means as much 
to you as it does to us and—think how 
happy it will make him. 


“The Prisoner of Zenda’, thought by many 
to be the greatest story ever written, just 
beginning in The Progressive Farmer. Ev- 
ery Man, woman and child should read this 
splendid, clean, thrilling story of adventure, 
intrigue and love. It’s a story that makes 
one’s heart leap, and inspires the best that 
is in us. Don’t miss an issue. , Look at the 
label on your paper and see if you are be- 
hind in your subscription. If you are—remit 
now for fear you miss an issue. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


LABELS FOR HOME CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 























We sell cowpeas, Soja beans, seed peanuts, 
Chufas and Simpkins and Cooks cotton seed. 
Hall & Moore, Greenville, N. C. 


« a 








“Velvet Beans—Speckle, 3; China or Yo- 
kohama, $4. Buy now; prices advance Feb- 
ruary. Board of Trade, Quincy, Florida. 


~ Dollar 


Garden 250 plants prepaid one 
dollar. Postal brings our complete vegeta- 
ble lists. The Colonial Gardens, Orlando, 
Florida, 





Plants—Sweet potatoes and tomatoes of 
the best varieties. Price 20 cents per hun- 
dred, $1.75 per thousand. Now is the time 
to place orders. Write us. 8S. L. Collins & 
Co., Kathleen, Fla. 


Peas, Peas for Sale—Any variety; Irons 
and Brabhams a specialty; also common 
Running velvet beans and Early Speckle, or 
Ninety Day Velvet beans, Write for prices. 
W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 








Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples, 
Prices: 87c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. R, G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept, 423, Yuma, Arizona, 


Over 100 Acres Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 
of the Highest Quality—Guaranteed to give 
Satisfaction. Prices, express collect: $1 per 
1,000; 85¢ per 1,000 for 5,000 or more, Va- 
vieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Spring, Early Flat Dutch, Late 
Flat Dutch, Early Succession, Late Succes- 
sion. Beet, Lettuce and Onion plants, $ 
per 1,000. All plants by mail, 35c per 100. 
For a profitable crop buy your plants from 
Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. 











Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs, print any quantity. Request samples 
and prices. Edward-Arnold, Troup, Texas. 

SYRUPS 

Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar cane syrup, 
old fashion thick molasses, dark brown su- 
gar, and whole grain rice, Sold on approval. 
Buy your year’s supply now. Samples, 4c. 
Farmer Hamlett’s Plantation, Oakwood 
Route, New Orleans, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


43 acres near school and churches, 4 miles 
north Cameron, $800. J. E. Caviness, Cam- 
eron, N. C. 

Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy Florida, 




















Tf you have town property or farms to sell 
let us sell it at auction, We get results, 





Wire or write Allen-Newsome Realty Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. ee 

“Excellent Farm and Orchard Lands— 
Healthful and pleasant climate. Steadily 


growing section, 
North Carolina. 


B. W. Rogers, Mount Airy, 





Merchants, Notice — Wouldn’t your busi- 
ness be better if everyone in your neighbor- 
hood had fat hogs and livestock? Sure and 
you can do your part by helping our boys 
and girls win a pure-bred pig. Read our 
offer to pig club members and when they 
come around, subscribe from them. It’s all 
for Dixie! 


| this material deserves attention. 





Marsh Grass as a Source of Potash | 


fie part of the Southern states pe- 
culiarly dependent upon potash 
fertilization are those sections along 
the coast that are planted to cotton 
and truck. Many of these soils are 
adjacent to marshes that support 
a heavy growth of marsh grass and it 
will be of interest to farmers of this 
section to know that the marsh grass, 
when cut green, is comparatively high 
in content of potash. 
ples of this material have been analy- 


Several sam- | 


zed in the laboratory of the South | 


Carolina Experiment Station. The fol- 
lowing table shows the results of 
such analyses: 





20) 





ge 7 of 
252 ee 
Conditio cE- é 2 
Mate n _me 2s & 
Taterial Analyzed Bes bs & 

’ Pat RA oe 
Marsh grass, air dried 0.22 0.89 0. 
Marsh grass, air dried 0.38 1.14 2.39 
Marsh grass, moisturefree 0.48 0.89 1.16 
Marsh grass, moisture free 0.75 1.35 1.99 
Marsh sedge, dead 0.13 0.75 0.03 


It is a well established fact that a 
large part of the potash content of 
dead plants is leached out by water; 
this accounts for the very low content 
of the dead marsh sedge. The marsh 
grass should be cut green and hauled 
to the field where it is to be used as 
soon as it becomes air-dried; then in- 
corporated in the soil. 

It is an outstanding fact that the 
potash content of this material rang- 
ed from 0.84 per cent to 2.39 per cent. 
With commercial potash high in price 
and hard to obtain at all, the use of 
In 
addition to its potash content, marsh 


grass contains a small amount of 
phosphorus and a_ considerable 
amount of nitrogen. The nitrogen 


content ranges from 0.89 per cent to 
1.35 per cent. fT... KEISE 
Clemson College, S.C. Chemist. 





Likes Sudan Grass 
WANT to tell the readers of The 


Progressive Farmer about my suc- 
cess with Sudan grass. I obtained 
about a pound of seed last spring, 
which I planted on a plot of about a 
tenth of an acre. I prepared the land 
as for cotton, flat breaking it and re- 
Ledding it, planted seed in drill, har- 
rowing them in. The grass was up 
in a day or so and grew off rapidly. 
When it was a few inches high I cul- 
tivated with a diverse cultivator, go- 
ing twice to the row. A little later I 
repeated this, and that was all the 
cultivation it ever received. I just let 
it grow till heads began to show, then 
I cut it for hay, leaving a few rows 
for seed. I promised it another culti- 
vation after the first cutting, but nev- 
er got to it owing to rush of other 
work, 

It made a fine second growth, grow- 
ing to a height of six or eight feet. 
These two cuttings gave me about a 
thousand pounds of good hay, or at 
the rate of five tons to the acre. Af- 
ter the second cutting it made a 
growth of some three feet high; this 
frost killed before I could get it cut. 
Had I cut this I would have gotten at 
the rate of seven and a half tons of 
hay to the acre. The few rows I left 
for seed did fairly well. I got-a half 
barrel of clean seed from them, then 
cut straw off, allowing it to make a 
second growth large enough to cut 
for hay. I find that one should save 
seed from first growth; I tried a row 
of the second growth for seed and it 
proved a failure, the seed not matur- 
ing well. , 

Just a word for The Progressive 
Farmer: I have been a regular sub- 
scriber several years, and find it such 
a fine paper that I would not be with- 
out it, 

t. E Lor, 

Seminary, Miss. 





What this state needs most are a compul- 
sory attendance law for seven or eight 
months the year and the best teachers 
that can be_ secured. Popular education 
would do more for the state than 
anything else we could name—and we have 
in mind all the bonanzas advocated from 


in 


time to time by the politicians and others, 
—Hickory Record, 
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Mulcher 
& Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow t 
weeder and seeder—allix one. Forms ust mates 

—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil hardening 

and moisture escaping. Increases yield of 


corn 
potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds. Flat teeth, 
especially adapted to form mulch. ver and 
pressure spring control depth of teeth. Sold with 


8 

or without seeding boxes for grass seed, alf: 

oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed to depth dogred. 
Adapted for a large variety of work. In stock near 


you. Send for carslog. 

MOWER 0., Bom 786, Utica, N. ¥. 
Pour sizes, , vA 
3,8,10 
and 12 ft. 





















If you allow them to ruin your fruit 
trees, plants and vines, it is your own 
fault'as they are easily kilied by 
spraying. 


tahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 
make th 
for Gaya rll oom ryssipt ok 
fj money refunded Pat o. we 
$e oie eetied trea, 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CoO.,* 
Box 258 Quincy, iu. 
Do You Use Fertilizers? 


Prices of most fertilizer materials 
will be very high this Spring 


RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Used in connection with stable manures 
or green manure crops will give you 
better results for less money 


Write for prices and free booklet B-16 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 











Nothing on Earth Like 
THE STANDARD INOCULATION 






HIGH BRED NITROGEN GATHERING BACTERIA 
for CLOVERS. ALFALFA. BEANS.and OTMER LEGUMES 
Best and Cheapest Fertilizer for producing bigger 
crops of Peas, Beans, Alfalfa, Clover and all Leganee. 
We havea handsomely colo-ed, illustrated magazine 
called the ‘‘Legume Grower.”’ It sells for 10c, but 
we will mail you one copy free {f you mention Dept. 
100, and tell us the name of your seed dealer. 
Aore size bottle $2; 5 acre size bottle $6. 
Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Co., Bloomfie!d, N. J, 
Southern Office, COLUMBIA, $. C. 











| Dixie Pea Huller 








almost | 


Turn cowpeas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with roller bearings, 
Easiest to turn. Has given en- 
tire satisfaction for 11 years. © 
Thousands in use. 


Also build a belt 
power Velvet Bean Huller, 
Sanders Mig. Co., 
Box B Atlanta, Ga, 


AGENTS MAKE $100 to 


month easy gelling our new 
Dlicate Sa’ an. i 
Utensil for 8 different foods sone 











burner. 400 co—oll Weare 
wiad sellers. Write guick for exclu- 
“AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. ct, ” 
Dive AL; bast oy 





Farm for rent, seventy-five acres in high 
state of cultivation, plenty of buildings, will 
furnish team and tools if wanted, 
Gooding, Bachelor, N. C 


. Te 





Wanted—To correspond with one thous- 
and parties wanting homes in the great Ya- 
zoo Delta. Price and terms suit everybody. 
W. T. Pitts, The Land Man, Indianola, Miss. 


Prettiest farm bargain to be found in 
southern Virginia. High state of cultiva- 
tion. Splendid team, completely equipped 
with best machinery, W. 4H. Russell, 
Clarksville, Va. 

For Sale— Finest truck, dairy and poultry 
farm in state; half mile from Sanford, 44 
acres. Three dwellings; every convenience; 
only $3,500; less than value improvements, 
J. F. Gouella, Sanford, N. C 

For Sale or Rent—Fine 
County, South Carolina, about three hun- 
dred acres, near railroad and good school, 
Farm well suited for cattle raising or farm- 
ing. Apply to J. N. Wright, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 




















farm, Laurens 


For Sale—Fine river farm of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm, Write today for full 
particulars and catalogue of other farms, 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 











Nine acre orange and grapefruit grove, 
twelve hundred boxes last crop. Thirty-one 
acres of vegetable land on large lake, clay 
roads and telephone, near railroads, schools 
and stores. Ten-roomed bungalow, cottage 
for help, boathouse, stable, horse, vehicles, 
implements and three boats included. Seven 
thousand five hundred, worth ten thousand. 
One thousand cash, balance to suit purchaser 
if properly secured, Box 108, Leesburg, Fla. 


¢ Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 








When writing to advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer. 


mention The 











RALEIGH, N. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cc DALLAS, TEXAS. 





subscriptions, S2a 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more, Foreign 

year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 





get The Progressive Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
year for $1.50, A three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent (ogether, all for $2. 


club of 





YOUR LABEL IS 


The date to which your subscription 


send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected o.« your label. 


yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
it requires about ten days to have 
Please 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


YOUR RECEIPT 


is paid is given on the little red or 
printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
1916, ete. After you 
this date changed 
advise us promptly if the label 





WE WILL positively make good 
as a result of fraudulent misrepre 


after the transaction complained of: 


advertiser, 


antees the reliability of all advertising 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


the 


Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ Geliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 

and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progre ssive Farmer, which guar- 


loss sustained by any 


sentations made fn The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


but in any case of actually fraudu- 


and 


it carries.’ 





always address 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C 


their letters to 











Send Us Your Experience Letters for This 
Special Issue 


N FEBRUARY 5 comes our Farm Implements and Machinery Special. 
This has always proved the biggest of all our Specials, and this year 
we are determined to make it not only bigger, but better, than it has 


ever been before. To do this we must 


have the codperation of our readers, 


and we hope you will give us, right away, any farm machinery experiences 
that you believe will be worth passing on to our readers. Please get letters 
to us for this Special as soon as possible, and not later than January 22. 
And remember: We offer cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, respectively, 
for the first, second and third best letters, with payment at our regular 
space rates for all others used; that pictures and drawings help; and that 


the neater, the more to the point, and 


the better expressed your contribu- 


tion is the better are its chances for winning a prize. 





Prizes for Letters from Boys and Girls 





UR series of articles for farm 
boys will be a regular weekly 
feature hereafter, and we hope every 
Progressive Farmer boy is preparing 
to take advantage of them. We want 
your help, too, boys, and will give 
prizes for the best letters submitted. 
Mail us by January 22 letters on 
“Nitrogen: What It Is and How to 
Get It,” and by January 29 letters on 
“What the Fertilizer Analysis Means 
and How to Compute It.” 

For the best letter on each subject 
received from a boy 14 or over and 
not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
$1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the letter from a boy 


under 14 a prize of $1, the letter not 
to exceed 200 words. 

Then in our “Wide-awake Girls 
Learn Good Housekeeping” series, we 
offer our Progressive Farmer girls 
prizes as follows: Mail us by January 
22 letters on “We Learn About Germ 
Life; Its Relation to Cooking and 
Housekeeping,” and by January 29 
letters on. “We Learn Weights and 
Measures.” 

For the best letters on each sub- 
ject received from a girl 14 or over 
and not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
of $1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the best letter from a 
girl under 14 a prize of $1, the letter 
not to exceed 200 words. 








75c; 1000 to 


TIFT FARMS, 8.48. TIFT, JR., Manager, 


FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


“Early Jersey Large,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 


5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


“Charleston,” 
500 for 
5000 $1.00 per thousand. 


TIFTON, GA. 
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juisy ead “sweeter than chicken.” 
+t if your 
ask leim to get it for you. 


BAILEY SROTHERS, 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


_—_—_—4 
(Continued from page 22, this issue) 


brother Max than for any love of 
what was done. But he had persuad- 
ed all of his loyalty; and though not 
in their secret counsels, was yet, by 
his knowledge of their dispositions 
within the castle, able to lay bare be- 
fore us the very heart of their 
vices. And here, in brief, is 
story: 

Below the level of the 
the castle, approached by 
stone steps which abutted 
of the drawbridge, 
small rooms, cut 
self. The outer 


de- 
his 


ground in 
a flight of 
on the end 
were situated two 
out of the rock it- 
of the two had no 
windows, but was always lighted 
with candles; the inner had one 
square window, which gave upon the 
moat. In this inner room there lay 
always, day and night, three of the 
Six; and the instructions of Duke 
Michael were that on any attack be- 
ing made on the other room the three 
were to defend the door of it so long 
as they could without risk to them- 
selves. But so soon as the door 
should be in danger of being forced, 
then Rupert Hentzau or Detchard 
(for one of these two was always 
there) should leave the others to 
hold it as long as they could, and 
himself pass into the inner room, 
and without more ado kill the king, 
who lay there well treated in- 
deed, but without weapons, and 
with his arms confined in _ fine 
steel chains, which did not allow 
him to move his elbow more than 
three inches from his shoulder. Thus, 
before the outer door were stormed, 
the king would be dead. And _ his 
body? For his body would be evi- 
dence as damning as himself. 

“Nay, sir,” said Johann, “his High- 
ness has thought of that. While the 
two hold the outer room the one who 
has killed the king unlocks the bars 
in the square window (they turn on 
a hinge). The window now gives no 
light, for its mouth is choked by a 
great pipe of earthenware; and this 
pipe, which is large enough to let 
pass the body of a man, passes into 
the moat, coming to an end imme- 
diately above the surface of the wa- 
ter, so that there is no perceptible 
interval between water and pipe. The 
king being dead, his murderer swiftly 
ties a weight to the body, and drag- 
ging it to the window, raises it by a 
pulley (for, lest the weight should 
prove too great, Detchard has pro- 
vided one) till it is level with the 
mouth of the pipe. He inserts the 
feet in the pipe, and pushes the body 
down. Silently, without splash or 
sound, it falls into the water and 
thence to the bottom of the moat, 
which is 20 feet deep thereabouts. 
This done, the murderer cries loudly, 
‘All’s well!’ and himself slides down 
the pipe; and the others, if they can 
and the attack is not too hot, run to 
the inner room and, seeking a mo- 
ment’s delay, bar the door, and in 
their turn slide down. And though 
the king rises not from the bottom, 
they rise and swim round to the other 
side, where the orders are for men to 
wait them with ropes, to haul them 
out, and horses. And here, if things 
still go ill, the duke will join them 
and seek safety by riding; but if all 
goes well they will return to the cas- 
tle and have their enemies in a trap. 
That, sir, is the plan of his Highness 
for the disposal of the king in case of 
need. But it is not to be used till the 
last; for, as we all know, he is not 
minded to kill the king unless he can, 
before or soon after, kill you also, 
sir. Now, sir, I have spoken the 
truth, as God is my witness, and I 
pray you to shield me from the ven- 
geance of Duke Michael; for if, after 
he knows what I have done, I fall into 
his hands, I shall pray for one thing 
out of all the world—a speedy death, 
and that I shall not obtain from him!” 

The fellow’s story was rudely told, 
but our questions supplemented his 
narrative. What he had told us ap- 
plied to an armed attack; but if sus- 
picions were aroused and there came 
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an overwhelming force—such, for in- 
stance as I, the king, could bring— 
the idea of resistance would be aban- 
doned. The king would be quietly 
murdered and slid down the pipe. 
And—here comes an ingenious touch 
—one of the Six would take his place 
in the cell, and on the entrance of 
the searchers loudly demand release 
and redress; and Michael, being sum- 
moned, would confess to hasty action, 
but he would say the man had anger- 
ed him by seeking the favor of a lady 
in the castle (this was Antoinette de 
Mauban), and he had confined him 
there, as he conceived he, as Lord of 
Zenda, had a right to do. But he was 
now, on receiving his apology, con- 
tent to let him go, and so end the 
gossip which, to his Highness’ annoy- 
ance, had arisen concerning a pris- 
oner in Zenda, and had give his vis- 
itors the trouble of this inquiry. 

Sapt, Fritz, and I in my bed looked 
round on one another in horror and 
bewilderment at the cruelty and cun- 
ning of the plan. Whether I went in 
peace or in war, openly at the head 
of a corps, or secretly by a stealthy 
assault the king would be dead before 
I could come near him. If Michael 
were stronger and overcame my par- 
ty, there would be an end. But if I 
were stronger, I should have no way 
to punish him, no means of proving 
any guilt in him without proving my 
own guilt also. On the other hand, I 
should be left as king (ah! for a mo- 
ment my pulse quickened), and it 
would be for the future to witness 
the final struggle between him and 
me. He seemed to have made triumph 
possible and ruin impossible. At the 
worst he would stand where he had 
stood before I crossed his path—with 
but one man between him and the 
throne, and that man an impostor; at 
best there would be none left to stand 
against him. I had begun to think 
that Black Michael was overfond of 
leaving the fighting to his friends; 
but now I acknowledged that the 
brains, if not the arms of the conspir- 
acy were his. 

“Does the king know this?” I asked. 

“T and my brother,” answered Jo- 
hann, “put up the pipe, under the or- 
ders of my Lord of Hentzau. He was 
on guard that day, and the king ask- 
ed my lord what it meant. ‘Faith,’ he 
answered with his airy laugh, ‘it’s a 
new improvement on the ladder of 
Jacob, whereby, as you have read, 
sire, men pass from earth to heaven. 
We thought it not meet that your 
Majesty should go, in case, sire, you 
must go, by the common route. So 
we have made you a pretty private 
passage, where the vulgar cannot 
stare at you or incommode your pas- 
sage. That, sire, is the meaning of 
that pipe.” And he laughed and bow- 
ed, and prayed the king’s leave to re< 
plenish the king’s glass—for the king 
was at supper. And the king, though 
he is a brave man, as are all of his 
House, grew red and then white as he 
looked on the pipe and at the merry 
devil who mocked him. Ah, sir,”—and 
the fellow shuddered,—“it is not easy 
to sleep quiet in the castle of Zenda, 
for all of them would as soon cut a 
man’s throat as play a game at cards; 
and my Lord Rupert would choose it 
sooner for a pastime than any other, 


(Continued next week) 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





North Carolina Forestry Association, New 
Bern, N. C., January 25 and 26, 1916. 

American National Livestock Association, 
El Paso, Texas, January 25-27, 1916, 

National Poland-China Record, Dayton, 
Ohio, January 26, 1916. 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition an@ 
Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N, C., 
January 25-28, 1916, 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, 
burg, Va., February 1-28, 

North Carolina Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, N. C., 
ruary 65. 

Florida Farmers’ Short Course, 
ville, Fla., January 11-21, 

Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox< 
ville, Tenn., January 3 to February 26. 

Arkansas Farmers’ Short Course, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., November 15 to February 2, 

Louisiana Farmers’ Short Course, Baton 
Rouge, La., February, 1-11, 


Blacks- 


Short Course, 
January 10 to Febe 


Gaines< 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








AN UNUSUALLY INTERESTING 
LETTER 


(This Week’s Prize Winner) 


HIS summer has been a pleasant 

oue to me. I[ have been going to 
big meetings, Sunday school conven- 
tions, entertainments, picnics, etc. 

I try to go to Sunday school every 
Sunday. [ made enough money work- 
ing out to buy me a Bible. We have 
Sunday school at the schoolhouse. 
The Ladies School Improvement Club 
boucht a library last year and paint- 
ed the inside of the house this year. 
We boys went in together last winter 
and bousht us a basket ball. I like 
to play but it is a little dangerous. 

[ bought a stand of bees last May 
and now I have another stand besides 
what honey I got. There is something 
for the bees to work on here nearly 
all of the time from February to Oc- 
tober. I never did work with bees 
any until this year but I like it all 
right. That is, I like all but the 
stings. 

The hunting season is about here. [ 
like to hunt squirrels, opossums and 
rabbits. I like to study animals, birds 
and insects. How many of you boys 
put up boxes for the birds? Blue 
birds built in two boxes [ put up for 
them last spring. I have a bulletin on 
how to build bird houses. 

I like to read The Progressive 
Farmer and especially the boy’s and 
girl’s page. Iam saving all of the pa- 
pers. I am seventeen years old. 

ERNEST McLEAN., 

Five Points, Ala. 








A Visit to an Ostrich Farm 


SPENT several weeks in Florida 

this year, and one place I visited 
was the ostrich farm near Jackson- 
ville. We saw lots of strange ani- 
mals, fowls and birds. We sat under 
a tree for a long time and watched 
the ostriches in their big pen. Some 
were gentle and some were mean. We 
saw their big eggs in the incubator. 
My little sister found a pen full of 
little downy ducks and called to us to 
come see them, she liked them the 
best of all. 

I am seven years old. I started to 
school this fall and am in the second 
grade. I carried my books with me 
to Florida and under the big spread- 
ing oak hanging with moss in my 
uncle’s yard, I learned to read the 
“Three Bears”, “Red Riding Hood” 
and other stories. I may tell you of 
other sights I saw when I learn to 
write better. 

MARION NALL, 

Sanford, N. C. 





DIFFERENT KINDS OR TYPES OF 
SOILS IN RELATION TO CROPS 


—_——— 


(Prize Letter) 


YPES of soils are based chiefly on 

the relative proportions of the 
several soil materials, namely, stones, 
gravel, sand, silt, clay and organic 
matter. 

It is now well known that sand, 
loam and clay soils do not produce 
the same crops equally well. There 
are several reasons for this. The par- 
ticles which go to make up a sandy 
soil are relatively large and do not 
pack together so closely as those 
forming a clay soil. The small open- 
Ings or pores in the soil are there- 
fore larger and thus allow air and 
water, which are absolutely neces- 
Sary to plant growth, to circulate 
more freely. These sandy soils are, on 
the other hand, apt to be too loose for 
Proper cultivation, and too easily 
drained, consequently the crop is 
likely to suffer from lack of water 
during a drouth. 

In the clay type of soil, the parti- 
cles being more closely packed to- 
gether, the pores are smaller, thus 
Preventing the free movement of air 
and water so necessary to the crop. 
Tt is easily seen that the ideal soil for 


most crops is a loam, containing 
about equal amounts of sand and 
clay. Such a soil readily absorbs and 
holds the moisture needed for the 
plant, permits a free circulation of 
air, and allows the plant roots to pen- 
etrate to a sufficient depth to obtain 
the necessary plant food. 

Soils differ in their adaptability to 
certain crops. We know some fields 
are adapted to potato raising, others 
to cotton, while others excel in grain; 
hence no fast rules can be laid down; 
but if the farmer will make some 
careful experiments, he will be able 
to plant crops best adapted to his soil. 

J. M. ERWIN, (Age 16). 

Haley, Tenn. 





Going to School in a Transfer Wagon 


| Bonide ois I would tell you about 
our school. 

Our school is four miles from home. 
I go to school in a transfer. We have 
to go through a cutoff, which is 
through the swamp. In the winter 
time it is so muddy and sticky that 
the transfer has a hard time getting 
throreh, but in the summer time it is 





HIS FIRST 
* RABBIT 


like a pavement. 
it im a car as well as a buggy. 

One winter the roads were so bad 
that the transfer had to stop run- 


You can go through 


ning. But .that did not mean that 
we did not have to go to school; for 
we went on a train which ran from 
our town to Bunkie (which is the 
place cf our school), 

My father raises cane, corn, and 
some cotton. Our farm is about 400 
acres. Our yard is large and has 
numbers of trees in it. In the even- 
ing our whole yard is shady. 

In one of the trees we made a 
house, we played ladies in it and read 
there too. 

ANNIE AUDERBERT IRION. 

Eola, Louisiana. 


Sara Writes Beautifully 
Y FATHER takes The Progress- 
ive Farmer and I enjoy reading 
the letters from the boys and girls, 
they are so interesting. 

I have three sisters and two broth- 
ers. My oldest sister is married and 
one brother and one sister are in col- 
lege. 

I have lots of pets, one dog, two 
cats, and three calves. 

My dog’s name is Jack. He is black 
with white spots on his nose and 
neck. He is real gentle and will catch 
cattle and pigs. My cats’ names are 
Tom and Kitty. Tom is black and 
white spotted. Kitty isn’t quite a 
year old; she is grey with white feet 
and neck. She will follow me every- 
where she sees me go. They are real 





playful. 
Lethia, Bessie and Dot are my 
calves’ names. Bessie’s mother died 


when she was small, but we haye rais- 
ed her with Lethia. We can hardty 
tell them apart as they’re all red. 
My mother raises chickens, turkeys 
and geese. We have a turkey gobbler 
that fights. He will run us all over 
the yard. He doesn’t like children 


and Papa laughs at me because I am 
afraid of him. SARA NIXON. 
Edenton, N. C., Route L. 





From a Little Mother 
Y FATHER takes The Progress- 
ive Farmer and | like it fine. I 


enjoy reading the Young People’s 
page, as it helps me out in keeping 
house and also in cooking, as I am 


housekeeper. My mother died about 
a month ago and left four children 
younger than myself and I have had 
charge of the house ever since, and 
there are six in the family. I have 
three brothers and one sister. I do 
all of our work myself. I am working 
for a prize. The one that keeps the 
cleanest yard from now until Christ- 
mas will receive $5 cash: I have lived 
on a farm all my life until about a 
year ago. Papa’s health failed him 
and he had to come to town. I like 
farm life better than city life. I know 
how to do all kinds of farm work, 
such as picking cotton, chopping cot- 
ton, working in tobacco, and while 
mama lived I worked on the farm ev- 
ery summer and made enough to 
clothe myself and have plenty of ex- 
tra money to spend. 


Wilson, N. C. BELLE JENKINS. 





Here’s hoping Belle won the prize 


(35) 103 


for the cleanest back yard in her 
town. That’s a worthy ideal to have 
in the country as well as in town. 





My Greatest Desire 

Y GREATEST desire is to be a 

school teacher and knowing, to 
be a good one, one must be educated, 
{ want to go through high school and 
college. Then I want to go out to 
help educate more of our boys and 
virls, and not for what I get out of 
it. I want to pay as much of my tuit- 
ion as possible and I thought a good 
way to make some money was to jotn 
the canning club. I canned tomatoes, 
but did not prune them, and tots of 
them retted. I also canned snaps, 
peas, butter beans, tomatoes and corn 
nixed for home use. I helped moth- 
er can about 75 quarts of peaches. [ 
have worked in the tobacco crops this 
year and have made $4.50 clear 
profit of my own. I like to read good 
books and we have a fine library. I 
have been reading a story in the 
Weekly Kansas City Star, “Pollyanna 
or The Glad Game.” Hope some of 
the canning girls have read it. 

HATTIE DEANS. 
Nashville, N. C. 





Snclosed find $1.60 to pay for two years— 
don’t ever let it stop.—Geo. W. Croft, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 
































° For Farmers and 
Business Ia@iks fo Formers ane 
By J.A.MARTIN 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING momentum when rolling down hill, just so 


BABY CHICKS 


HAVE read what you said about adver- 
tising baby chicks. My imcubator holds 
five hundred eggs, and as [ have had fairly 
good success hatching them, I want to sell 
baby chicks next spring. I sold one hundred 
and fifty in my home town this year, beside 
eggs for hatching, and my customers were 
so well pleased it encouraged me to want to 
go into the baby chick trade more exten- 
Sively. 

“[ have a hundred very fine “Barred 
Rock”? hens and pullets raised to supply my 
eggs. I want to sell fancy and utility stock. 
My fancy birds are penned on a half-acre or- 
chard in January where they remain until 
hatching season is over, Will sell fancy 
chicks for 15¢c and utility chicks for 10c, 
This is much cheaper than I can buy else- 
where, as I ordered some for 25c this year 
that were not as good as mine. I have won 
prizes at the County Fair for three years 
and it is hard to find a better stock. 

“Please let me know what you think about 
the trade, and about the prospects for sell- 
ing them, also your charges for advertising. 
I have only sold in a small way, although 
have been breeding my fowls for ten years. 
I can’t afford a big expense until I can make 
something with them. I have been thinking 
of getting out a little book about raising 
baby chicks that would probably assist me 
in selling them. I have good utility “Red” 
stock on my daughter’s farm adjoining 
mine, 

“I will appreciate any way you can help 


“ 


MRS. THERESA DOWNER. 





The first thing you need is @ typewriter 
im order that you may keep @& carbon copy 
of every letter that you write, so that in 
case of mistakes, misunderstandings or oth- 
er troubles your records will be clear. An- 
other reason is that people will read letters 
that are typewritten more willingly and in- 
telligently than they will read letters in 
longhand no matter how plain the handwrit- 
ing is Besides, you can write much faster 
on a typewriter and—time is worth a lot. 
You ought to have some attractive little cir- 
culars, telling all about your ‘‘Rocks” and 
“Reds”. If possible illustrate the circular 
with a prize winner from each flock. To do 
this, it would be well for you to have a good 
photograph made of the bird, and then a 
half-tone cut made from the photograph. If 
you have a kodak and can pose the bird 
quietly, you yourself can take the picture, 
Do not, however, be in a hurry. Take your 
time and don’t snap the picture when the 
bird is crouching or in a bad position, A 
bad picture is worse than no picture at all. 

I would write, if I were in your place, to 
a few of the big poultrymen in the North 
as though I were interested in buying baby 
chicks from them, In this way you will get 
all of their literature and see how they do it. 

You may as well, Mrs. Downer, make up 
your mind right now that you are not going 
to make a big profit on business or 
from your advertising the first year. There 
will be times when you will think “It is all 
going cut and nothing coming in.”” You must 
remember that advertising does not jerk; it 
pulls slowly, steadily and persistently, and 
the person who sticks to it steadily and ju- 
diciously is the person who is bound to win 
out. 

Just 


your 


as the snowball gains in size and 


the 
gives his buyers 


does advertiser's business grow if he 
a square deal, prompt ser- 
vice and good goods, If the baby chicks that 
you ship customers their 
neighbors will whence these 
chicks came and your having been fair and 
square to these will result in their 
recommending you to their neighbors, , Your 
business the will be greater 
than your first, and with care 
aad attention your business will increase ev- 


satisfaction 
ask them from 


give 


people 


second year 


business the 


ery year, 
You will need some shipping boxes, so 
that the moment chicks are dry, they can 


be put into the mails or express and rushed 
to their destination. Nature provides the 
baby chick with sufficient food to sustain it 
in first-class condition for 48 hours and even 
a day longer if they are comfortably packed 
and shipped. Thus you can ghip chicks 
from your place even to Canada, but if I 
were in the business I would not take orders 
for a distance greater than 400 miles from 
my place. 

Make up your mind now that you will 
please your customers; that you won't ship 
anything but the best stock; that every lit- 
tle chick be strong and perfect, and that if 
a claim against you for death or 
damage you will do what you can to satisfy 
the customer, after the customer has estab- 
lished that he is truthful and reliable. Don't 
take from this that you are to be weak and 
Over generous, for there are some people 
who will impose upon you if you will allow 
it. I don’t believe that the average farmer 
is better than the average city man, and we 
have known of cases where shippers were 
imposed upon. We have, however, known 
many more cases where shippers acted bad- 


is made 


ly than where the buyers did what was 
wrong, 
You ought to start your advertising at 


once, and offer to book orders in advance 
for baby chicks, In this way orders could 
be received and filled in the order in which 
they come, and thus you would not have any 
chicks on your hands, After chicks are a 
day or two old it is not safe to ship them 
any great distance, and, as first stated, they 
ought to go out as quickly after drying off 
as possible, 

Every order that you get ought to be 
promptly acknowledged, and as soon as 
are ready to ship the chicks a postal 
notifying buyers that the chicks are 
shipped, should be sent, so that they 
may be at the post office or express office to 
receive them. This will chances for 
chicks to be neglected at their destination. 


you 
card 
being 


lessen 


You can have your circulars printed in 
Lexington, and you can get baby chick 
boxes from Hinde & Dauch Company at 


Sandusky, Ohio, who have advertised with 
us from time to time. 

Whenever you are ready to start your ad- 
vertisement, send me a brief outline of what 
you want to say, and we will get it in the 
paper, holding it down so as not to cost 
too much, Mail your copy quick to 
eatch our poultry special January 29th. 


you 
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“Madein U.S 4.” 


Six $1145 


Model 8&6 f.o.b. Toledo 




















More power and greater smoothness—improved 45 horsepower motor 
which is the last word in six-cylinder smoothness and flexibility. 


More room—125 inch wheelbase which means— 

More comfort—for a full quota of seven adult passengers. 

More convenient electric control—all switches located on steering column. 
More certain starting —a two unit starting and lighting system. 

More tire mileage—415 x 35 tires. 


More stable organixation to give you service—there are more Overlands 
in use and going into use every day than any other car of more 
than 100 inch wheelbase. 


Because of our greater production we can and do give you in this improved 
Six a car which is dominant value among Sixes. 


Let the Overland dealer show you the Overland Six. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 454 





























































